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THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


: uninterrupted support given by his followers to Mr. 
GiapstoneE on the Irish Church Bill was for a moment 
broken in upon by the tiny minority which followed Mr. Faw- 
cEeTT into the lobby. If the Government was to be opposed 
by a friend, it would have been impossible that it should be 
opposed in a milder and more submissive spirit than that 
which Mr. Fawcett showed. But he thought that the Govern- 
ment was wrong in allowing the landlords to get quit of the 
tithe rent-charge altogether at the end of fifty-two years, and 
many more than those who voted with Mr. Fawcerr were of 
opinion that this was a needless waste of public funds in order 
to buy off opposition to the Bill. If it had been really neces- 
sary to grease the wheels, as Mr. Fawcett called it, that would 
have operated as a good reason with many minds for adopting 
the Government proposal. Mr. Fawcett was indignant against 
any low and Jesuitical process of this kind. He was for 
repudiating, under all circumstances, the doctrine that the 
means can be justified by the end. But he took care 
to point out that there was no occasion to use bad means 
now. If the Government had originally thought it worth 
while to provide a sop for the landlords, they might venture 
to withdraw the sop now that they find they are supported 
by majorities so large and so trustworthy. Mr. GLapsToxE, 
in reply, denied that he was giving a sop to the land- 
lords. There were really, as he said, three parties to 
the transaction. There was the State that advanced the 
money, there were the landlords that borrowed it, and there 
were the representatives of that surplus fund which is 
to be applied to the purposes mentioned in the Act. Mr. 
GLapsToNE contended that all these three parties were bene- 
fited by his proposal. He was not doing a kindness to the 
landlords alone, but was carving out a gain forall alike. The 
State was benefited because it was very convenient to the 
Exchequer to lend money at three and a-half per cent. The 
Trish landlords were benefited because at the end of fifty-two 
years they will find that without any trouble, risk, or out- 
lay on their part, the State, by an ingenious mechanism of its 
own, will have bought up the rent-charge for them. The surplus 
will be benefited because it will at once get twenty-two and 
a-half years’ purchase-money paid over to it for that the ordi- 
nary market price of which is only seventeen years’ purchase. 
The proposition that the State gains by lending money at three 
and a-half per cent. is open to much comment, but it is true 
that the surplus is increased by Mr. GLapsTonr’s arrangement. 
The amount of money which will be applicable to building 
asylums and so forth will be larger if Mr. GLapsroxe’s proposal 
is carried than it would have been if Mr. Fawcert’s amendment 
had been carried. In order to get this surplus into the form of 
cash the Commissioners must sell the rent-charges; but in the 
open market they certainly would not sell for what they will 
now fetch. The State, in fact, becomes the purchaser, and 
offers twenty-two and a-half years’ purchase-money, which is 
a much better price than private individuals would give. If 
the market price now is seventeen years’ purchase, the price 
would not be likely to rise on a great mass of these rent- 
charges being forced for sale in a short time. Mr. Fawcgrr 
omitted to notice this. Mr. GLapstone benefits by his plan, 
not only the landlords, but the Irish nation. 

The only question is, whether the State should interfere 
for the purpose. It is not a satisfactory answer to say that 
the State will be able to place out its balances at three and 
a-half per cent. As in England the security of the State 
is thought better than that of any private property, which is 
the case in very few countries, the State can always seem to 
make a good bargain by lending on first-rate security at a 
higher rate than it borrows at. So long as it can borrow in 


three per cents. at anything over eighty-six per cent., and can 
lend the money it borrows on land at three and a-half 
cent., it will be making money. Why should it not do this 
on as wide a scale as it likes? Because, in the first place, it 
would be mixed up with an infinity of transactions quite out 
of its sphere; and, in the next place, because it would 
thus pave the way for innumerable jobs. Although it may in 
one sense be a gain to the State to lend for a long loan at three 
and a-half, it would be a loss to any one else to do so, for 
lenders on the best landed security can get more. Conse- 
quently, all land-owners who wanted to borrow would wish to 
borrow of the State, but only a limited number could be 
accommodated, or the credit of the State would be lowered, so. 
that it would cease to be able to borrow at three and a-half, and 
so could not lend at that rate without a loss. Some borrowers 
must thus get a boon which other borrowers would not get, 
and, in plainer words, the Government of the day would be 
able to job the public money in the interest of its supporters, 
which is a political evil, even if no pecuniary loss is involved. 
As it is, although we do not fear that any Government will 
push Mr. GLapstTone’s argument to its conclusion, and lend 
freely to applicants who offer three and a-half per cent., yet 
there is evidently a danger lest the State should be induced to 
apply its borrowing and re-lending power, not to the further- 
ance of jobs, but to the promotion of political novelties. The 
question on the Irish Church Bill is whether the occasion is 
such that it is true political wisdom to let the State exercise 
this power for the benefit of the landlords and of the Irish 
surplus. The use of this power ought to be treated as very 
exceptional, and to be hedged round with every possible 
safeguard. And why, in this instance, should this power be 
exercised? There ought to be some other reason, we think, 
beside the convenience of the landlords and the increase of 
the surplus, for why should the State go out of its way to 
provide the Irish with more lunatic asylums? Mr. Giap- 
STONE finds this reason in the extreme desirableness of winding 
up at as early a date as possible all transactions connected 
with the disendowment of the Irish Church. Although the 
Commissioners might force the rent-charges on the market 
in order to turn them into cash, yet they might also scruple 
to do so if they saw that the price was rapidly decreas- 
ing; and those who hope to profit by the application of the 
surplus might call on them to wait, and only sell the rent- 
charges slowly and on favourable opportunities. Thus the 
realization of the surplus might be deferred for years, 
whereas, if the State offers to buy the rent-charges at a price 
which is incontestably handsome, there need be no delay ; and 
Irishmen must own that the matter has been arranged v 
quickly, and very favourably for them. This reason is entitled, 
we think, to very considerable weight, and on the whole it is 
i satisfactory that the Ministerial proposal has been 
carried. 

The morning sittings began on Tuesday, but not v 
auspiciously, as almost the whole of the time was occupied wi 
a deadly conflict between the two great Protestant champions. 
This conflict grew out of an amendment proposed by Mr. 
WHALLEY, the object of which was the entire destruction of 
the corporate character of the trustees for Maynooth. Mr. 
GLapsTONE pointed out that it was very convenient, in 
the necessary transactions between the State and the re- 
cipients of compensation, to have some recognised body to. 
represent the latter, that the disestablished Churchmen were 
going to have a corporate body created for them with this view, 
and that the Presbyterians would also have one created if 
they did not possess an existing body adequate for the purpose. 
As the trustees of Maynooth already formed such a body, the 
simplest thing was tocontinue them. But Mr. WHALLEY was of 
course not to be convinced. He persisted in his amendment, 
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but his main object was evidently, not to carry his amend- 
ment, but to unbosom once for all his grudge against Mr. 
NewpeGaTe. He revealed the secret history of his Protest- 
ant relations with that gentleman. It appears that, when 
Mr. Spooner died, a large number of unknown persons 
invited Mr. NewpeGaTe to be the standing and recognised 
Protestant champion. He declined, but said he would 
support any other champion. Mr. Wuattey was elected, or 
elected himself, into the vacant place, and called on Mr. 
Newpecate for his promised support. Mr. NewbrGaze 
accordingly began, and the first form his support took was to 
inform Mr. WHALLEY, with remarkable and most creditable 
foresight, that he would make himself supremely ridiculous. 
This was nearly all Mr. Newpecate did for him, except on 
all occasions to treat him with an air of contemptuous superi- 
ority which Mr. Wuattey candidly owns was justified, but 
which was of course painful. One secret, however, of his 
own private experience Mr. Newpecate did condescend to 
disclose very confidentially for the champion’s benefit. He 
informed him that the reporters’ gallery of the House of 
Commons is entirely under the control of Roman Catholics, 
and that when a true, honest Protestant speaks, all he says is 
misrepresented, and that the only way for such a Protestant 
was to buy special and accurate reporting all for himself. Mr. 
Wuattey does not seem to have profited very much by 
the information, for he soon found an absorbing and exclusive 
interest in the reports of a most peculiar kind. The speeches 
in which he anticipated he should be misrepresented, ridiculed, 
and calumniated, were those of Mr. NewpreGare himself, and 
his main occupation when he got hold of a newspaper was to 
see whether he was not called on to write to the Times to 
protect himself against the distinguished Protestant upon whose 
support, advice, and patronage he had principally relied. An 
indescribable air of the ludicrous was thus breathed over the 
Maynooth discussion from its outset, and, dismal as the waste 
of time was which this Protestant squabble entailed, the 
Government may perhaps have reaped some advantage from 
the discredit thus thrown over the whole party of extreme Pro- 
testant fanatics in whom Mr. Guapstone finds his most bitter 
opponents. 

The main question regarding Maynooth was settled on 
Thursday, and in spite of the last efforts of Protestantism a 
majority of 126 decided that Maynooth should be compensated 
out of the surplus, and not out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
a majority of 107 decided that the compensation should take 
the form of a lump sum paid to the Maynooth trustees. It is 
satisfactory to find that the House showed, by an unusually 
large majority, its appreciation of the worthlessness of the 
argument that if the compensation for Maynooth was taken 
out of the surplus, the revenues of the Protestant Church 
would be applied, contrary to the repeated assurances of 
Mr. Giapstone, in endowing Roman Catholics. Nothing can 
be plainer than that the compensation is made out of State 
funds. The State confiscates the property of a Church; and, 
having done so, it applies the confiscated property as it thinks 
best. It has, as all agree, a payment to make to Maynooth, 
and it is as much at liberty to make it out of one fund as 
another. When the property of the Irish Protestant Church 
is said to be given to Roman Catholics, what is meant, if lan- 
guage is to have any accuracy, is that something is given 
away which, if it were not so given away, would remain in the 
possession of the Protestant Church. Mr. Giapstone promised 
this should not be done, and he has kept his word. It 
will not make a farthing difference to the new eccle- 
siastical body whether Maynooth is compensated out 
of the surplus or out of the Consolidated Fund. The 
only persons to whom it makes any difference are those, on 
the one hand, who are to benefit by the destruction of the sur- 
plus, and those, on the other hand, who have to pay taxes to 
make up the Consolidated Fund. Really it is the Irish land- 
lords who will benefit by having land relieved of county-rates, 
and it is the taxpayers of the three kingdoms who have to 
maintain the Consolidated Fund. But the State—i.e. the 
Executive, using the credit given it by the taxpayers—has 
already come forward to give these landlords a very great 
boon by first lending them money at three and a-half per 
cent., and then, by giving twenty-two and a-half years’ pur- 
chase, increasing the surplus which will be applied to augment 
their rents by relieving the county-rates. What Sir Grorce 
JENKINSON really proposed was that the British taxpayer should 
present the Irish landlords with an extra million sterling, 
and the common sense of the House of Commons revolted at 
the proposal. It required, however, some little reasoning 


and detailed explanation to defend the Government proposal 
as to the amount of compensation to be given to Maynooth, 


and as to the form in which it is to be given. Mr. Guapstong 
argued that it was incomparably more convenient to give a 
lump sum than to provide for life-interests in the case of 
educational institutions, that he had not really given Maynooth 
more than 50,000/. beyond what a complete provision for life- 
interests would have entailed, and that, as all educational in- 
stitutions ought to be treated with especial tenderness, this wag 
a very moderate sum in excess to give Maynooth. He had 
adroitly managed, when Maynooth came under discussion, to 
commit the House to giving a lump sum to the Presbyterians 
where, as in the case of the widows’ funds, the persons having 
the life-interests could not be easily ascertained, and where, 
as in the case of Belfast College, there wcre educational 
interests to be considered. He thus made it evident that 
those who opposed him in dealing in the same way with May- 
nooth were really actuated by the feeling that Roman Catholics 
ought to be treated worse than Protestants. It being conceded, 
on the analogy of what had been done on behalf of the 
Presbyterians, that a lump sum representing something more 
than life-interests should be paid over to Maynooth, the only 
question was how the compensation to an educational institution 
should be reckoned. Mr. Guiapstone laid down the principle 
that the professors and students ought to receive the value of 
all the pecuniary advantages, direct and indirect, which they get 
through the institution. A professor gets not only his salary, 
but the opportunity of living very cheaply; a student gets an 
education which at, Maynooth costs one sum, but else- 
where would cost double. He ought, Mr. GLapsTone ven- 
tured to say, to be protected against having to pay double, 
for it is not certain that Maynooth can be kept up. To these 
ingenious calculations other calculations equally ingenious 
might be opposed; but the point at issue is so small that it is 
not worth going into. The State is going out of its funds to 
pay to the Maynooth trustees a lump sum somewhat in excess 
of the life-interests these trustees will have to protect. It is 
not worth debating whether the sum shall be a little more or 
less, nor did any one who voted against the Government care 
about the exact amount of excess. Directly the final decision 
on Maynooth was announced, there was a general disposition 
to make no further opposition to the Bill, and as the names of 
the Commissioners have been announced, and no exception is 
likely to be taken to them inside the House or out of it, the 
Irish Church Bill may now be said to have virtually passed 
the Commons. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


menacing language of Mr. Sumxer, who is unani- 
mously accepted as the exponent of American policy, 
renders it necessary calmly to consider the contingency of a 
rupture with the United States. The apparently capricious 
change of feeling and language which has taken place within a 
few months indicates the adoption of a definite policy, which 
at first took even the Republican party by surprise. In the 
early part of the present year, the more moderate American 
journals proved with irresistible cogency of argument that 
the rejection of Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s treaty ought in con- 
sistency to be followed by war, or, in other words, that it 
logically involved an absurd and impossible consequence. 
The same writers, having perhaps more fully understood the 
intentions of the Government, now give their full adhesion to 
Mr. Sumyer’s hostile manifesto, and assume that the new in- 
cumbent of the English mission will be instructed to withdraw 
or disavow the friendly assurances of his predecessor. It is 
even possible that Mr. Motiey will demand, in accordance 
with Mr. Sumner’s programme, a degrading apology, and the 
payment of three hundred millions sterling of damages; but 
even American diplomacy is incapable of offering similar 
affronts to a foreign Government without some ulterior purpose. 
Napo.Leon was in the habit, when his preparations for an inva- 
sion were completed, of preferring some extravagant demand for 
the mere object of provoking a refusal. Mr. Moriey will cer- 
tainly not ask for a sum equal to three or four years’ revenue 
of the United Kingdom with any serious expectation that Lord 
CLARENDON will even discuss his proposal. Mr. Sumer care- 
fully abstained from any intimation that the most abject 
submission to insult and plunder would secure a final reconcilia- 
tion. When the tribute had been paid, and the national honour 
had been indelibly stained, the same or another Senate might 
unanimously repudiate the imaginary treaty foreshadowed by 
Mr. Sumner. A litigant who lays his damages at an enormous 
amount generally looks not so much to the probable verdict, 
as to the chance of frightening his adversary into a com- 
promise, relating perhaps to some matter which is wholly 
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unconnected with the ostensible dispute. The crime of 
profanity seems remote from the title to a freehold, and yet 
it was on the charge of blaspheming Gop and the King 
that Anas sought to obtain possession of Nanorn’s vineyard. 
Not two hirelings, but twenty millions of false witnesses, 
themselves for the most part speaking under a delusion, are 
ready to swear that the Proclamation of Neutrality was a 
breach of friendship and of international law. The prose- 
cutor or plaintiff, as in ancient times, claims to be judge in 
his own cause, and hopes to decree to himself possession of 
the coveted vineyard on the other side of Niagara. If Nanorn 
had confessed his alleged crime, and if he had offered to pay 
a fine of innumerable shekels of silver, he would have been 
not less summarily subjected to expropriation. 


The power of the United States to inflict exceptional in- 
jury on England begins and ends with Canada and the West 
Indian colonies. The islands would probably be defensible, 
though in some instances they might be exposed to danger ; 
and perhaps it might not be impossible to hold Nova 
Scotia. Vancouver's Island and British Columbia are within 
easy reach of San Francisco, which will in a few weeks be 
connected with the Atlantic ports by railroad. It would be 
impossible to offer any resistance on the Pacific seaboard; and 
the only question as to the principal part of the Dominion 
would relate to the disposition of the colonists themselves. 
If their undoubted repugnance to annexation were strong 
enough to induce them to defend their independence with 
vigour, it would be the plain duty of England to devote all 
her resources to their aid. It is true that a population of four 
millions, supported by all the available force which could be 
detached from England, must ultimately succumb to the un- 
scrupulous efforts of an enemy numbering five-and-thirty 
millions; but it is doubtful whether the American people 
would persist in a profligate enterprise when it became fully 
evident that success was only to be attained by conquest. In 
the war with the Southern Confederacy the national conscience 
was satisfied at first with the duty of preserving national unity, 
and afterwards with the emancipation of the negroes; but an 
invasion of Canada must be consciously undertaken in the 
exclusive pursuit of revenge andambition. American states- 
men would probably sooner or later reflect on the inconve- 
nience of having an injured and disaffected race at the Northern 
as well as the Southern extremity of the Federal territories. It 
is impossible to form a confident judgment beforehand either 
of Canadian resolution or of American policy. It is only 
certain that aggression on English rights will be neither cost- 
less nor bloodless, unless indeed the character of the nation 
has rapidly degenerated with the change in the spirit of its 
institutions. It has not been generally found that democracy, 
with all its defects, has tended to spiritless repudiation of 
burdensome rights and duties. In such a quarrel there will 
be no moral uncertainty, as the aggressor will be wholly and 
wilfully in the wrong. Mr, Sumner’s ungenerous quotations 
from the speeches of Mr. Cospey, Mr. Bricgnt, and Mr. 
Forster imply an erroneous belief that ardent sympathy with 
America involves disloyalty to England. He will be disap- 
pointed if he hopes that, should he force on a war, he will be 
aided by a disaffected faction. 


It is scarcely a consolation that the forced sacrifice of Canada 
would involve no material loss. All classes of politicians 
have long since made up their minds to concede the inde- 
pendence of British America whenever it should be desired by 
the colonists themselves. Separation would involve the right 
to join the United States at pleasure, although the Canadians 
themselves have hitherto deprecated annexation. It is not 
impossible that in course of time their objections might be 
overcome, and Englishmen have no real interest in preventing 
or retarding the union of the whole North American con- 
tinent into a single Republic. That a greater diversity of 
institutions would be more advantageous to intellectual and 
moral progress is a theoretical doctrine which may be sup- 
ene and opposed by many plausible arguments. The in- 

bitants of the various regions of the West are primarily 
concerned in the determination of the controversy. The 
formation of four or five States of the Union to the North of 
the great Lakes would entail no injury on England, if it were 
not attended with insult. If it is proposed as the alternative 
of a white sheet, of a halter, and of the payment of a fabulous 
Penalty, it only remains to defend at all hazards the national 

onour. A demand which would be favourably received, if 
it were preferred by the colonists, becomes an outrage on the 
part of an intruder. If, however, the Canadians declined to 
concur in the maintenance of Imperial rights, it would only 
remain to acquiesce in a mortifying necessity. 


To the ordinary evils of war both parties would be equally © 


liable, except that the larger mercantile marine of England 
would offer a larger prize to hostile cruisers. As no third 
country can compete in maritime enterprise with England 
and the United States, the relative position of both countries 
to one another and to the rest of the world would be resumed 
when the war was over. Mr. Sumner’s adherents probably 
hope to excite an insurrection in Ireland, and they may 
congratulate themselves that scrupulous faith pre- 
vented England from precipitating the conflict when the 
success of a more formidable rebellion in America might 
have been easily insured. A civil war in Ireland would be 
a grievous evil; but rebellion would be perhaps more sternly 
repressed when it was promoted by a foreign enemy who 
could give it little effectual aid. An American army in Ire- 
land would be more disadvantageously placed than an English 
army in Canada, and its destruction and capture would only 
involve a question of time and of expense. The pleasure 
with which Americans would regard a great increase of 
the English National Debt would be tempered by the 
accumulation of an equal burden of their own, probably at 
double the rate of interest. After a time the war would come 
to an end, leaving both ies injured and exasperated, 
although Englishmen would not follow the American ex- 
ample after 1783 and after 1815, by instilling into successive 
generations the duty of cultivating national animosity. It 
may perhaps seem premature to anticipate hostile enterprises 
which have not yet been formally announced. It would 
certainly not be expedient to engage in a long discussion 
of painful and uncertain contingencies; but it may be as well 
that the people of the United States should understand that 
English patience, unexhausted by any amount of vituperation, 
has its limits where language passes into action. If the 
impending danger is to be noticed at all, there would be little 
advantage in substituting fanciful risks for the practical object 
which must be contemplated by those who may wish to force 
on a quarrel. Mr. Sumner, who is not the less a man of great 
ability because be shows himself the implacable enemy of 
England, cannot be suspected of having really hoped to extort 
a confession of error and a payment of half the cost of the 
civil war. His speech, if it is translated into diplomatic docu- 
ments, will be altered into the demand of territorial cession, 
which has already been started by Mr. CuanpLer. The coatser 
demagogues who were lately clamouring for a recognition of 
the independence of Cuba have, since the delivery of Mr. 
Sumuner’s speech, suspended their demands, with the impudent 
avowal of their unwillingness to weaken by inconsistency the 
argument against England. “It is possible that the unac- 
countable outcry for vengeance may subside as suddenly as 
it has arisen, but there is too much reason to believe that it 
is stimulated for a practical purpose. The cynical injustice 
of a Power which will within fifty years be the greatest in the 


world suggests regret rather than surprise. 


THE MAYOR OF CORK. 


ge etme much adverse criticism was bestowed during 
Wednesday's discussion on the course taken by the 
Government, yet the impression on both sides of the House 
seemed to be unanimous that the Government had taken the 
right course in bringing in a Bill to remove the Mayor of 
Cork from his office. That language so offensive, so reckless, 
so insulting to the Crown, so wildly indecorous in an official, 
should be passed over altogether was impossible. Whether the 
Government was or was not right in ates the Fenian con- 
victs was irrelevant to the immediate question. An indiscreet 
political act on the part of the Executive offers no shadow of 
excuse for a Mayor who says publicly that a wholesale murderer 
like Barrett, and the intending assassin of a son of the QuEEN, 
were noble and heroic men. Even if the Government could 
by possibility have overlooked these words, they could not have 
overlooked the declaration from every magistrate of the city 
of Cork, of every creed and every colour of political opinion, 
that the mode in which the Mayor was conducting himself in 
his office was bringing the law into contempt and doing the 
most serious public mischief. The only ghost of an excuse 
or palliation urged by any one for the Mayor was urged by 
Mr. Macuire, and what he had to say only amounted to a 
charitable supposition that the Mayor must have been drunk 
at the time when he spoke of O’Farrett as he did. The 
Government, being on every ground imperatively bound to 
act, had to choose between having recourse to the Courts 
of Law and bringing in a Bill to remove the Mayor from 
his office. The objections to the first course were over- 
whelming. It was exceedingly doubtful whether a prose- 
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cution could have been successful in point of law; the 
Mayor would anyhow have gone on holding his office, and 
the punishment, if any had been inflicted, would have been 
of the wrong kind and for the wrong offence. The crime 
of the Mayor lay, not in talking sedition, but in using 
language which showed that he was totally unfit to be 
Mayor. The duty of the Government was to get the Mayor 
removed from his office as soon as possible, and the only way 
of doing this was to bring in a Bill for the purpose. During 
the debate a hint was thrown out that the proper way of 
doing this was to bring in a general Bill, affecting not only 
this particular Mayor, but all Mayors who might do what the 
Mayor of Cork has done; but the proposal would not bear a 
moment’s consideration. A general Bill must in any case 
have been a special Bill, operating ex post facto, as regards 
the Mayor of Cork. Not only is there no ground to suppose 
a general Bill to be wanted, but no general Bill could have 
been made like the special Bill. Itis one thing for Parliament 
to remove a Mayor, for that can only be done openly, rarely, 
and on grounds precisely stated; and it is quite another thing 
to enable the Executive to remove a Mayor who gives 
offence. As the Government had chosen the only right and 
satisfactory course, as a Bill to remove the Mayor was 
justifiable, and as there was a strong sense of the enormity 
of the offence which the Mayor, as being Mayor, had com- 
mitted, they might have expected something like a warm and 
unanimous support. Mr. DisraE.i, however, led the way in 
using the Ministerial proposal as a means of attacking his 
political adversaries, and of lowering, if possible, the credit 
of the ArtornEY-GENERAL for Ireland, to whom a great part 
of the credit of having prepared the Irish Church Bill is 
generally assigned. It was not until Mr. Beresrorp Horr 
had made an appeal to the Conservative leaders to restore 
the Opposition to its proper footing in the matter that Mr. 
Harpy spoke with a spirit and decision on behalf of the 
Government proposal which relieved the Conservatives from 
the reproach of seeking to make capital, in the mere wanton- 
ness of party, out of opposing what they really approved of 
thoroughly. 


But, admitting that the proper course was to bring in a 
special Bill to remove the Mayor of Cork from his office, there 
were two points which deserved and received consideration on 
Wednesday. ‘The first point was whether the Bill was pro- 
perly introduced in the House of Commons, or whether it 
would not have been better to have submitted it first to the 
House of Lords. The second point was whether the Govern- 
ment had proceeded properly in their manner of dealing with 
the Bill, supposing they were right in bringing it first before 
the Commons. The arguments for beginning with the Lords 
were based partly on the ground that the Lords can, while the 
Commons cannot, examine witnesses on oath, and partly on the 
supposed precedent of the Provost of Epixsureu in the reign 
of Georce II. Neither line of argument seems to have much 
force. The precedent of the Provost of Epixnurcu shows 
that on one occasion a Bill of Pains and Penalties was begun 
in the House of Lords, but that is all that it shows. In fact 
one of the objections taken in the Commons to the Bill when 
it came down from the Lords was that a Bill affecting in so 
unusual a way a commoner ought to have been first submitted 
to the Lower House. But it was not from any comparison 
of advantages that the Bill was begun in the Lords. It 
was purely by accident, for the Bill was not a Ministerial 
Bill at all, Lord Carteret, a member of the Opposition, 
suggested to the Lords that some inquiries should be made 
as to the riots in which Captain Porteous lost his life, the 
suggestion being that there was a widely-spread conspiracy 
to defy the law among some of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Edinburgh. The evidence failed to show 
this, but the Peers who had interested themselves in the 
matter thought that a Bill should be passed to remove the 
Provost, and inflict a penalty on the city. The Ministry 
neither opposed nor supported, the Duke of NewcastLe and 
the Chancellor, Lord Harpwicke, voting on one occasion on 
different sides. When the Bill came down to the Commons, 
it was violently opposed, the Scotch members treating this 
high-handed dealing with their capital as an infraction of the 
spirit of the treaty of Union, and a large number of members 
‘being much impressed with the evidence which showed that 
although the Provost had been inefficient, he was a well- 
meaning loyal man, who had in a feeble way done his best. 
Sir Ropert Watroe expressly said that he did not regard 
the Ministry as in any way responsible for the Bill, but 
that he thought it had better pass, as the Lords had chosen 
to take up the matter, although he was in favour of making 
its provisions much less stringent. There was nothing in this 
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to show that if the Government themselves, as a clear act of 
public duty, proposed a similar Bill, they would be in any 
way bound to begin with the Lords. And if it were not for 
the difference which exists between the two Houses as to the 
capacity for administering oaths, there can be no doubt that 
such a Bill is better begun in the Commons. It is a Bill 
treating a commoner in a most exceptional way, and it is 
natural that the representatives of the people should be first 
asked for their approval. It is a strong step on the part of 
the Executive, and it is to the Commons that the Ex- 
ecutive is primarily responsible. It is a Bill affecting an 
officer who holds his office indirectly by popular election, 
and it is natural that its consideration should be first remitted 
to the elective branch of the Legislature. Every general 
reason, therefore, prompted the Government to begin with the 
Commons, and they had only to ask whether they should 
suffer their decision to be reversed by the consideration that 
evidence in the Lords can, while in the Commons it cannot, be 
taken on oath. 


How it happens that the House of Commons cannot ad- 
minister an oath is one of those dark problems of constitu- 
tional law which no one can satisfactorily solve. It is a mere 
accident, based on no assignable grounds of reason whatever. 
Special Acts have been passed to enable the Commons to 
administer oaths to witnesses before Election Committees and 
Committees on Private Bills, but the old anomalous rule 
remains, that on public matters the Commons cannot swear 
their witnesses. ‘Till within a hundred years they used to 
help themselves by getting magistrates to come and administer 
the oaths; but this manifest evasion of the law fell into 
desuetude, and now the Commons do not attempt to do more 
than order witnesses to appear before them, and treat refusal to 
give evidence, or the giving of false evidence, as breaches of 
privilege punishable with imprisonment during the current 
Session. ‘The evidence given before the Commons is therefore 
inferior to that given before the Lords, inasmuch as it wants the 
sanction of an oath, and inasmuch as the penalty of imprison- 
ment during a Session falls far short of the penalties attend- 
ing on perjury. But even if it is intrinsically inferior, it is 
evidence on which the House of Commons acts. It treats it as 
evidence good enough for it. It acts on its own responsibility, 
and on the evidence which is taken. If it chooses, it may 
ask the Lords to communicate any evidence taken before the 
Upper House, but it has never admitted itself in any way 
bound to do so. If the House of Commons admitted that it 
could not safely act except on evidence taken before the Lords, 
it would entirely abandon a position which it has constantly 
asserted. It has always declared itself perfectly competent to 
proceed on the evidence which it declares satisfactory to it. 
Each House acts independently, and is guided by its own 
evidence, although, for the sake of convemience and de- 
spatch, the Commons often borrow the evidence taken in the 
Lords. But in Bills of Pains and Penalties each House, as a 
matter of ordinary practice, takes its own evidence, and satis- 
fies its scruples in its own way; and, as a matter of fact, 
these Bills have more frequently been begun in the Commons, 
When they are introduced by the Government, it is entirely 
in the discretion of the Executive to choose one House or the 
other, and if the case were one where a vast mass of conflicting 
evidence had to be taken, it might be very advisable to begin 
first with the House which has most leisure, and where 
there are experienced lawyers without professional occupation 
to absorb their time. But in the case of the Mayor of 
Cork, the evidence must be in the highest degree short 
and simple, and the House may easily satisfy itself that 
it can safely act on the testimony submitted to it. When 
a Bill of this sort is begun in the Commons, the represen- 
tative of the Government states, on the occasion of the first 
reading, what is the case on which the Government rests its 
appeal to Parliament to pass the Bill. The law officers are 
then directed by the House to have evidence to support 
the preamble of the Bill; and, generally, after the second 
reading, and before going into Committee, the evidence for the 
Bill is taken, and the parties affected by the Bill are allowed 
to give evidence in contradiction or exculpation. The House 
then decides whether it is satisfied with the evidence offered 
it by the Government, and expresses its decision by agree- 
ing or refusing to go into Committee. When, therefore, 
Mr. Disraeli protested against the House being asked to pass 
the Bill on the mere ipse dizit of the Irish Atrorney-GENeERAL, 
he entirely misconceived what the Atrorney-GENneraL had 
been doing. The Artrorney-Generat had not asked the 
House to pass the Bill on his assertion, but had merely stated 
the case, which he offered to prove should the House be of 
opinion that, if proved, it would justify the proposed Bill. 
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Everything seems to have been in order, and the Government 
will probably not have much difficulty in inspiring a general 
conviction that the course they have taken with regard to this 
Bill has been the right one. 


SPAIN. 
fen Spanish Cortes appear to be animated by honest in- 


tentions, and many of the members possess considerable 
ability, yet it is doubtful whether they will succeed in the 
attempt to create a Constitution and a Government. Like 
similar assemblies in other countries, the Cortes are constantly 
tempted to debate first principles which ought in legislative 
discussion to be taken for granted, or generalities which are use- 
less for practical purposes. A Republican member the other day 
proposed an unnecessary amendment to the effect that it should 
be legal to profess no religion. As there is no obligation to hold 
any religious faith, it would seem to follow that it was lawful 
to abstain from the adoption of any religious creed; but Mr. 
Suner wished perhaps rather to announce his own opinions 
than to secure legal protection to non-religious persons. In an 
elaborate speech he undertook to prove that Christianity was 
unfounded ; and, as if for the purpose of irritating the majority 
of his hearers, he directly attacked the newest doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In most countries there is little 
difference of judgment as to the inexpediency of shocking 
religious prejudices and associations; nor could the exposure 
of theological errors, if it had been successful, have in any 
way borne on the issue proposed by Mr. Suner himself 
to the Cortes. It is not because any dogma is true or false 
that every man has, so far as positive law is concerned, a right 
to believe or disbelieve it, without liability to persecution. 
The proposition which Mr. Suner undertook to maintain 
would be compatible with the most extravagant intolerance. 
The Roman magistrates, who sometimes ordered that the 
Christians should be sent to fight the lions, held Mr. Sunrr’s 
opinion as to the falsehood of their doctrines. It was probably 
his wish to give the utmost possible offence to the more 
orthodox members of the Cortes, and he had no reason to 
complain of want of success. In the good old times St. Louis 
maintained that the most conclusive answer to an infidel dis- 
putant would be a sword through his body. After seven 
centuries of increasing toleration, the Presipent of the Cortes 
was content to request the offending speaker to change the 
course of his argument. It would have mattered little that 
Mr. Suner refused to proceed after the interruption, if the 
whole Republican party had not protested against the decision 
of the President by leaving the House in a body. In a 
French Chamber the interference of the presiding officer 
would have been unanimously approved, and even the impar- 
tial and taciturn Speaker of the English House of Commons 
would certainly have checked an irrelevant attack on religious 
doctrines. The Spaniards are perfectly right in taking pre- 
cautions against the infringement of religious freedom, but when 
the minority of the Cortes demand the right to make the truth 
of creeds a subject of Parliamentary debate, they only illus- 
trate their insufficient training in habits of business. The 
Immaculate Conception has nothing whatever to do with organic 
legislation, which ought to recognise the equal rights of all 
who believe the dogma and of all who reject it. It is highly 
probable that the majority in an inexperienced assembly may 
frequently be tempted to abuse its strength ; nor can the remedy 
of secession be refused in the last resort to the Republicans. 
But their selection of an opportunity for withdrawing appears 
to have been extraordinarily injudicious, for the Ministers 
afterwards refused to concur in censuring Mr. Suner, on the 
— that it was necessary to allow unlimited freedom of 
speech. 


The more violent discussions in the Cortes almost always 
turn on ecclesiastical questions. Marshal Serrano lately 
threatened the resignation of the Cabinet, because a vote of 
censure was proposed on a great Church dignitary for whose 
actions the Ministers were in no way responsible. The 
Patriarch of the Indies was accused of retaining in the Liturgy 
the prayers for the fallen dynasty ; and it is said that he might 
have been charged with the graver offence of misappropriating a 
charitable trust-fund. For a sum amounting to a hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds he had no better voucher to offer 
than the receipt of the ex-Kixc Consort, to whom the 
Patriarch had lent the money without security. It is not 
surprising either that the confiding prelate should be as liberal 
of seditious prayers as of money entrusted to his care, or that 
the anti-clerical party in the Cortes should resent his re- 
fusal to acknowledge the revolution. An Established Church 


must be content to recognise in its public services the de 
facto authorities of the time. The English Nonjurors who 
refused to pray for a Parliamentary King were compelled to 
surrender their benefices. As Serrano is not known to be a 
bigot, his passionate resistance of the motion against the 
Archbishop was generally attributed to some secret cause 
of yexation. When the Minister promised that the matter 
should be subjected to official investigation, the motion 
was immediately withdrawn ; and the surprise which was 
caused by Serrano’s determination to rest the continued 
existence of the Ministry on the result of an incidental and 
irrelevant vote was partially allayed when Prix, in a patron- 
izing tone, supported his colleague’s objection, or rather re- 
quested the Cortes to humour Serrano’s mood. It was 
plausibly conjectured that the Prore Minister had been 
thwarted in some recent Cabinet discussion, and that he was 
consequently disposed to regard as possible a resignation 
which might be as embarrassing to his rivals as to himself. 
By an ostentatious statement of his ignorance of ecclesiastical 
questions Priw produced the impression that he inclined to the 
anti-clerical party, which is for the most part composed of Re- 
publicans. Serrano has no wish that Archbishops should em- 
bezzle trust money, or utter illegal prayers, but the enemies of 
the priests are sometimes the same with his own. He cannot 
fail to perceive that the long delay in the completion of the 
Constitution increases the difficulty of re-establishing the 
Monarchy. If the Ministers had been united among them- 
selves, they might long since have proposed a candidate for 
the Crown, in full confidence that the Cortes would have 
adopted their nomination, The only member of the Govern- 
ment who is of sufficient importance to prevent a decision 
among the pretenders to the Crown is the Minister of War. 
The Republicans want a leader, and perhaps a military chief; 
and Prim, in separating himself from his colleagues, would 
become the chief of a formidable party. Although he has 
never shown any tendency to Jacobinical doctrines, he might 
hope to control his new associates, who are divided among 
themselves by many various shades of violence and modera- 
tion. 

The Provisional Government will perhaps acquire a certain 
amount of popularity by the energy with which they have 
defended the national rights in Cuba. More than twenty 
thousand men, all volunteers for the special service, have been 
despatched to the colony; and it is said that General Duce 
has already suppressed all organized and formal rebellion. The 
Spanish army will be fully able to deal with the American 
adventurers from New York or New Orleans who are pre- 
paring expeditions in American ports. The Government of 
the United States, notwithstanding the urgent recommendation 
of the House of Representatives, has postponed its interference, 
for the purpose perhaps of rendering its reclamations against 
England less flagrantly inconsistent with its present policy. It 
is nearly certain that Cuba will sooner or later be annexed to 
the Union; but the Spaniards are not yet reconciled to the 
loss. The unfriendly bearing of the people of the United 
States will perhaps diminish for the moment the popularity of 
the Republican party, but the prospects of the minority are 
on the whole encouraging. It would be almost impossible 
after the lapse of seven months to raise the Duke of Mont- 
PENSIER to the throne, although the scheme might have been 
easily accomplished on the morrow of the Revolution. The 
Italian claimant has for a long time never been mentioned; and 
since the definitive refusal of King Ferpinanp there has been 
no third candidate in the field. The partisans of Queen 
IsabeLa or of the Prince of Asturias are probably numerous, 
but in the present temper of the population they cannot. 
openly appear. The absence of a king involves a Republic, 
which will be less startling as it has, since the flight of the 
QueEEN, been practically established. The institution in a 
considerable European State of the form of government to 
which modern democracy aspires will be an important event. 
The Republicans of Germany, of Italy, and, above all, of 
France, will be excited and encouraged by the local triumph 
of their cause; and their enthusiasm will react on the 
Spaniards themselves. There is no reason why a Republic 
should not defend order and property as effectually as a 
Monarchy, except that the advocates of a Republican system 
everywhere include in their ranks the promoters of anarchy. 
The French Government has been suspected of having lately 
tolerated political extravagances for the purpose of exhibiting 
to the decent classes a set of drunken Helots in the form of 
infuriated Jacobins. In some parts of Spain Republicanism 
means a compulsory division of property; and consequently 
those who have anything to lose prefer a monarchical govern- 
ment. If it is true that Prim inclines to the rising party, he 
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may perhaps foresee the necessity of restraining Republican 
eccentricities by military force. The chief of the army will 
be virtually the head of the Republican Government, whether 
he bears the title of President or Minister of War. To 
Mnglishmen it seems that a constitutional king would offer 
some additional security for freedom; but Spanish notions of 
lilorty may perhaps be associated with a Republic, and it 
must be allowed that their experience of past kings and 
queens is not encouraging. It may be urged in favour of a 
Republic that it will not be administered by a nun or a con- 
fessor. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


A. T any rate we have one ray of light in the dark sky of 
ya Irish affairs. We have got to an end of the Mayor of 
Conk. It is using a tremendous machinery to bring in a special 
Act of legislation, hurried through Parliament, to snuii out 
tho silly, prating creature, but there was no other remedy so 
el:cacious ; and the English Legislature may compare itself to 
a steam-hammer which can with equal ease deal out the exact 
stroke that will crush an elephant and the exact stroke that 
will crush a fly. The last buzz and flare of the Cork fly was, 
we must own, not without effect; and if the Mayor was to be 
crushed, he showed some ingenuity and humour in selecting 
as his last official act the holding a midnight meeting in 
which he expressed his confidence in Mr. Guapstone and Mr, 
Bricut. He had at least the comfort of damaging his de- 
stroyers by swearing they were his friends. He is crushed 
now, and we may attend to other matters. He and his follies 
are but a speck on the surface of the great question of the 
real state of Ireland and of the remedies, if any remedies 
for that state are to be found. Possibly, as Government 
speakers urge, things have in past generations been worse, 
but they are in all conscience bad enough now. The mur- 
ders are very wicked, very terrifying, and very successful. 
The assassin now seems always to hit his man. He 
shoots so well, and under such advantages, that he may 
quite calculate on putting at lcast seventeen slugs into the 
skull of his victim. He murders in perfect comfort to 
himself, at a convenient hour of the day, in broad daylight, 
and without any trouble of following or tracking his enemy. 
And he shoots with perfect impunity. English poachers 
would be delighted if they could shoot a pheasant so plea- 
santly, so safely, and so surely as any loafing Irish savage 
can shoot any man who presumes to own land, or to farm 
land, or to do anything which any one who has the re- 
motest connexion with land can construe into an offence or 
grievance. Now why is this? Why do they shoot, and 
why, having shot, are they never found out? We do not find 
that the very best-informed Irishmen can give any answer to 
these natural questions, and how can Englishmen presume 
to have any opinion about them? All that we can attempt to 
do is to give the impressions which the various opinions of the 
best-informed Irishmen, amidst their vast differences, leave on 
us. ‘Two things seem clear. These agrarian murders are not 
connected with the Irish Church debate, and they are only 
very remotely connected with Fenianism. The assassins may 
have a sympathy with Fenians, but they do not lurk be- 
hind a hedge or wall, and shoot a good, innocent, unsuspecting 
man as he is taking his walk before breakfast, from any 
real desire to uphold the green flag and fraternize with the 
Republic of the West. Nor, so far as appears, is there 
any distinct connexion to be traced between these murders 
and any hopes, delusive or otherwise, that the speeches of 
members of the present Government may have raised as to a 
large dealing with the land-laws of Ireland. The tenant- 
farmers are the people who would profit most if the wildest 
measures ever sanctioned by any member of the Govern- 
ment were carried, and the tenant-farmers not only are not 
assassins, but know that the assassins hate them almost 
as much as they hate landed proprietors. The truth seems 
to be that, so far as these agrarian murders are connected 
with land, they rest solely on the vague hankering after land 
in general which Irishmen believe they are born to feel. The 
Irish are bred up to think, in a dim shadowy way, that 
they have an ancestral wrong about land, and that something 
grand about land is going to happen to them some day; much 
as the Jews think the Holy Land belongs to them, and that they 
will some day have it restored to them, and will go back there 
and be happy, although in real life every Jew much prefers 
to stay where he can make money. The low Irish, in the 
worst parts of Ireland, have deduced from this totally unprac- 
tical sentiment the notion that they have a general licence to 
go shooting their enemies anywhere on Irish soil. This is the 


starting-point of Irish murders, but it is only the starting- 
point. What confirms and hardens them in their disposition 
to murder is their practical experience that they can murder 
with perfect impunity. All half-civilized people easily take 
offence, and an Irish peasant is very susceptible. Directly he 
is annoyed, he thinks naturally of vengeance. But from most 
kinds of vengeance he is debarred. He cannot insult or bully 
or assault his adversary, for the law would be down on him at 
once. But there is one thing he can do. He can go behind a 
hedge and shoot his enemy like a dog. Even this may be too 
mild an expression. We are not sure that an Irish peasant 
who shot a dog would not be found out and properly punished, 
But he can shoot his enemy as if he were, we will not say a 
dog, but an honest, straightforward, inoffensive Christian. He 
has his shot and his revenge. No one betrays him or knows 
anything about him. Possibly he condescends to hide; in 
extreme cases he goes to America; but more probably he 
walks about, feeling that, as the Mayor of Cork would szy, he 
has something noble and heroic in his inmost soul, and at any 
rate is sure to escape detection, Thus murder leads to nurder, 
and the security begotten of experience makes the peasants 
believe that all men whom they choose to dislike are given 
over to them for a prey. 


What is to be done? And, in order to answer this, we 
must first ask, whether we are to legislate in a panic or not? 
Many speakers, especially in the Lords, during the debate 
of last week, seem to have been possessed by the idea that 
there was some one definite course which was startling and 
strong and unusual, but which, if the Government could 
but resolve to take it, would put down all these murders at 
once. This was, we believe, a mere dream. None of those 
who advocated recourse to a gigantic remedy gave the slightest 
clue to what they meant, and the obvious conclusion is that 
they meant nothing. We will pass, therefore, to men of 
moderation and sense, or to men who, if they begin to think 
of a thing, can at least think it out in their own way. The 
mildest form of recommending action under a panic is that of 
speakers who, like Lord SranLey, conjure the Government to 
offer a programme of what they think can and what they think 
cannot be done in regard to Irish land. Lord Stantey was 
reasonable enough to own that the Government were not bound 
to bring in an Irish Land Bill this Session, as they would not 
have the remotest hope of carrying it. But he asked them 
to declare their policy. Now such declarations are eminently 
convenient to the Opposition, and inconvenient to a Ministry, 
and therefore it was not likely Mr. GLapstone would fall into 
so obvious a trap; but putting that aside, let us ask how is it 
conceivable that any declaration of the sort should have any 
effect on the contrivers of these hedgerow murders? Sup- 
posing Mr. GLapsTone went so fur as to say that he thought 
the tenant ought to be regarded most favourably as far as 
regards compensation for improvements, and that it would 
be desirable to secure greater fixity of tenure, so long as no 
compulsion were used, and no injustice done to any one, who 
would be the wiser or more contented? If we really want 
to do something great and heroic and startling, we must go 
much further in one direction or the other. Hither we must 
say, as Mr. Harpy says, that the Irish have no grievances what- 
ever, that they have now got all that they ever shall get or 
ought to get, and that the way to make them happy is to crush 
all political hope out of their breasts; or else, if we think that 
the way to govern Ireland is to please Ireland and the Irish 
and all these Fenians and hedgerow assassins, then we had 
much better let them have their own way entirely, and ought 
to create and recognise an Irish Republic at once. There is 
no real halting between these two extremes, if Ireland is to 
be governed by heroic remedies and under the influence of a 
panic. It must be kept down rigidly, unscrupulously, a> con- 
sistently, as Russia has kept down Poland_since the last insur- 
rection; or if the Irish are to be gratified, and the numerical 
majority of Catholic peasants are to be considered exclusively 
as the Irish, and to represent all the rest, then they had better 
have the fun of getting their own way entirely for a while and 
of ascertaining what is the natural result of flying with waxen 
wings in the hot sunshine. 


The other course, and, as it seems to us, the only wise and 
statesmanlike course, is to refuse to act or legislate under a 
panic, and to put the law, so far as possible, in force, while 
remedial measures of a moderate and sensible kind are worked 
out. At the same time, the Government may easily fall into 
the mistake of taking things too quietly, and of becoming 
enamoured of very inefficacious alteratives. It is wonder- 
ful how some of the leading members of the Government can 
seriously uphold as a sovereign specific the device of sending 


down a body of police to the district where a murder has been 
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committed. The object of this inroad of police is not to 
protect any one, or to discover anything, or to render any 
service in harmony with their ordinary functions, but simply 
torun upa bill. The great aim of the whole proceeding 1s 
to fine the district, so that persons who know that a murder 
has been committed, and will not tell, may be punished in 
their pockets. The process seems equally demoralizing to 
the police and inoperative as a means of punishment. The 
police are made to feel themselves costly nuisances, eating their 
heads off in idleness in order to annoy a district; and in the 
district itself the chief suffercrs by the arrangement are not 
the murderer and his friends and admirers, but the needy 
friends and relatives of the deceased. We hope, although 
without much confidence, that something better than this can 
be contrived in the sphere of police, and that in one way or 
other some clue to the secret of these murders may be dis- 
covered. Half-a-dozen convictions followed by capital punish- 
ment would do more to stop them than all the legislation 
under the sun. But we want not merely to stop murder, but 
to do our very best to make Ireland happy, and for that 
purpose we must see what can be done in the way of legis- 
lation by a Parliament which has been truly described as most 
friendly to Ireland, and bent on doing something for Ireland, 
and not merely talking about doing something. We are 
always brought back to this, that we must first deal with the 
Irish Church and then with the Irish land. The latter is a 
matter reserved by general consent for next Session, and when 
the time comes all liberal Englishmen will be bound to discuss 
the questionof the Irish land and all the proposals of the Govern- 
ment about it in a candid and impartial spirit, with a hearty 
desire to do what is best and most prudent and generous, and 
to keep in mind what fraction of justice resides amidst all 
the nonsense and vapouring of the Irish about Irish land. 
But then there is this difference between dealing with the 
Irish Church and the Irish land. If it is right or wise to 
touch the Irish Church at all, it must be wise and right to 
deal with it in a sweeping and severe measure which goes 
to the root of the matter at once. But with regard to the 
Irish land everything is a question of degree. There are 
no grand principles which explain everything. Experience, 
and not logic, alone must show what compensations are to be 
given, and whether anything and what can be done to increase 
in a legitimate manner the number of Irish proprietors. A 
supporter of Mr. Giapstone closed the discussion last week 
by saying that a Government which had dealt so widely and 
comprehensively with the Church might be trusted to do the 
same with the land. But the hopes thus raised may be 
falsified ; not that the Government will not have done as much 
as could be fairly expected, but because there may be nothing 
possible to do with regard to the Irish land, except to intro- 
duce tentative, imperfect, and unheroic measures. The 
Government can but do its best, but it may turn out that this 
best will be pronounced by eager Ministerialists to be rather 
disappointing. 


THE FRANCO-BELGIAN PROTOCOL. 


l & a campaign in which the opposing armies are very un- 
equally matched, an obvious desire on the part of the 
general who commands the stronger force to postpone a 
decisive battle is commonly equivalent to defeat. The 
conduct of the French Government in the latest phase of its 
negotiations with Belgium suggests a similar inference. 
During the first week of M. Frire Orpay’s stay in Paris M. 
Rovner’s courtesy seemed to veil a determination to be 
content with no arrangement but that he had himself pro- 
posed. The idea of compromise was abhorrent to him. The 
labours of the mixed Commission must have the consideration 
of the railway contract as their starting-point, and its ac- 
ceptance as their goal. In comparison with these arrogant 
conditions the Protocol signed last week is but a meek and 
submissive production. ‘The terms proposed by the Belgian 
Minister—once held so inadmissible—are, after all, to con- 
stitute the basis of the discussion. M. pe LavVALETTE contents 
himself with the expression of an opinion that a scheme of 
his own would have afforded a more favourable solution. 
Even this scheme, it appears, would have been a depar- 
ture from that attributed to M. Rovner. M. Lavavette 
did not ask for “an approbation pure and simple of the 
“ proposed conventions”—which was exactly what, according 
io the best authorities, M. Rovurr did ask for. He only 


suggested a new arrangement for the working of the Great 
Luxemburg line “ which should be surrounded with all the 
“ cuarantees of control, superintendence, and authority to 
“which the Belgian Government is incontestably entitled.” 


But the Foreign Minister is not wedded to his own plan any 
more than to his colleague’s. He will “be happy to obtain 
“ the desired result” by other means, and accordingly the Pro- 
tocol records that “the Emprror’s Government, inspired by 
“ sentiments of the most sincere cordiality towards Belgium, 
“ and exclusively occupied with providing for the legitimate 
“ expansion of economic interests,” has “agreed to examine 
“ whether the project presented by the Belgian Government ” 
will attain the object indicated by M. Frére Orsay. A few 
weeks back the French Government was not so ready to take 
its statement of the end at which the mixed Commission ought 
to aim from the mouth of the Belgian Minister. Perhaps the 
explanation of the change is that the end it originally sought 
is not one which admits of being made public now that so 
much attention has been directed to the subject, and that it 
has too little real interest in the end which it now professes to 
seek to care by whom it is reduced to words. 

When we turn to M. Frire Orran’s own “ indication” of | 
the object which it is proposed to achieve by the deliberations 
of a mixed Commission, the provisional character of the Pro- 
tocol becomes very evident. ‘The sentiments of the Belgian 
Government are as admirable as those of the French Govern- 
ment. It is “animated by an anxious desire to maintain the 
“ most amicable intercourse between France and Belgium,” 
and to this virtuous emotion it adds a not less ardent wish to 
“ facilitate the commercial relations between those two States 
“and Holland.” So far the two Governments are com- 
pletely agreed. Neither will admit to being actuated by 
political considerations ; both profess that their whole conduct 
in the business has been determined by purely economical 
considerations. But at Brussels a lamentably low view is 
taken of the measures which these economic considerations 
demand. The Imperial Government has such a lofty con- 
ception of what is implied in the “legitimate expansion of 
“ economic interests,” that it wants to see the Great Luxem- 
burg Railway in the hands of a French Company. To this 
grand conception the Belgian Cabinet opposes a grovelling 
suggestion of a system of through trains. It will “ most readily 
“assist in organizing direct services, the short trains being 
“ appropriated to local requirements.” This is the plan 
which, more in sorrow than in anger, M. pe Lavarerre has 
consented to examine, 

So ends for the present this very singular negotiation. 
Every one of its stages suggests inquiries which it is easier to 
state than to answer. First of all, there is the sudden inter- 
vention of the French Government in a matter with which it 
had to all appearance no concern whatever. A French Com- 
pany contracts to buy a Belgian railway after receiving from 
the Belgian authorities distinct notice that the transfer will 
not be allowed. If there had been anything irregular in th’s 
notice, and if the French Company had sustained any 
damage in consequence, they had their remedy in the Belgian 
Courts; and that no similar cause of complaint might arise 
for the future, a law was made defining in unmistakeable 
terms the limits within which such purchases could be made. 
But of any injury done to the Eastern of France Company 
we hear nothing. The commercial element suddenly dis- 
appears from the transaction, and the French Government 
takes it up, not as a wrong done to a particular body of 
French subjects, but as an exhibition of distrust on the 
part of Belgium. The motive of this sudden sensitiveness 
is the first problem which has been submitted to Europe 
in connexion with the Franco-Belgian dispute. By the force 
of diplomatic pressure, or the want of diplomatic support. 
M. Frire Orvan was induced to present himself at Paris. 
If the French Ministers thought that on their own ground 
they would have an easy victory over their guest, they were 
soon disappointed. He had shown his elasticity hy consent- 
ing to negotiate ; he now showed his firmness by refusing to ne- 
gotiate on any terms which involved a ratification by the Belgian: 
Government of the contracts they had set aside in the first in- 
stance. Here arises the second problem. Have M. Rovier 
and the Emperor been acting in concert all along, the former 
taking the lead as long as there was any probability of M. 
Frire Oran being brought to submission, and the latter being 
only called upon when some new agency was required to get M. 
Rovner out of difficulty? Or has the Emperor so far withdrawn 
from politics that he ordinarily leaves the whole conduct of 
affairs to the Minister of Stare, and only rouses himself from 
his indifference when it is more than usually clear that things 
have been mismanaged? Probabilities point in some degree 
to this latter explanation. The initial dispute with Belgium 
was hardly of a kind which Narorron III. would have been 
likely to get involved in of his own mere motion. Unsuc- 
cessful as his foreign policy has been, it has not on the whole 
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been devoid of a certain theatrical dignity. To bridle the | 
ambition of Russia, to create a federal Italy, to found a_ 
Latin Empire in the New World, to secure the indepen- | 
dence of the Pontifical throne—these are all objects which, © 
whatever may have been the reasons that really recommended _ 
them to their author, at least admitted of being presented in | 
attractive colours. But an obvious determination to pick a 
quarrel with Belgium, unless she consents to a concession as 
inconsistent with her neutrality as with her independence, has | 
no such superficial merits. The designs to which it points | 
are as mean as they are mischievous, and in this respect even | 
his enemies will admit that they are not properly characteristic 
of Napo.eon III. If this hypothesis be correct, a new element 
of uncertainty is introduced into the foreign relations of France. 
All calculations based on the supposed disposition of the Em- 
reror may be falsified if his policy is ordinarily dictated by the 
Minister of the hour, with the possibility of its being reversed at 
the last moment by the direct action of the Sovereign. It must 
be admitted, however, that the supposition is surrounded 
with great improbabilities. It is hard to believe that the 
crusade of the semi-official press against Belgium could 
have failed to attract the Emperor’s attention, even if it had 
been commenced without his orders, or that M. RovyEer would 
have committed the Government so positively to the mainten- 
ance of the railway contracts without first ascertaining the 
Imperial pleasure on the subject. The most that can be said 
in behalf of the theory is that it is not more inconsistent with 
the character of Napo.eon III. than the alternative explanation. 

As far as the peace of Europe is concerned, it is greatly to 
be wished that this view of what has happened may be borne 
out by future events, In that case we may fairly hope that 
we have heard the last of the dispute. If the interview of the 
Ereror with M. Frire Orpan, and the sudden change of 
front which followed upon it, were really the first-fruits of his 
looking into the subject for himself, there can hardly be the same 
field for Ministerial mismanagement that there was before the 
Emperor had interfered. If, on the other hand, this theory has 
no foundation in fact, there is every reason to fear that the danger 
is only postponed. The action of the French Government can 
only be regarded as harmless on the assumption that there 
has been no unity of purpose at the bottom of it. If there has 
been this unity—if the men who have now suddenly lowered 
their flag, and professed themselves happy to promote those 
economic interests with which they are “exclusively occu- 
pied” by the means suggested by M. Frire Orsay, are the same 
who determined in the first instance to support the demands 
of the Eastern of France Company, and let loose the semi- 
official press upon Belgium—their retreat need imply nothing 
more than a conviction that the time has not come for carry- 
ing out their designs to advantage. The terms of the com- 
promise recorded in the Protocol afford no warrant that the 
original pretensions of the French Government may not be 
revived hereafter. It will be easy to discover, at any stage of 
the inquiry which may be convenient, that the commercial 
necessities of France—nay, of Belgium, if properly under- 
stood—require a more thorough fusion of the Great Luxemburg 
and the Eastern of France lines than can be obtained while 
they are in the hands of separate Companies. If the Imperial 
designs have reference to something else than the expansion, 
legitimate or illegitimate, of economic interests, the mixed 
Commission will be found an admirable apparatus for keeping 
the Belgian question hot. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


R. BRIGHT’S late speech on Irish land tenure was | 
open to criticism on several grounds, inasmuch as it | 
tended to excite dangerous hopes, while it was scarcely con-— 
sistent with official loyalty and discipline. The experiment of , 
selling lands in small parcels to actual occupiers involves 
neither a violation of economic principles nor an interference | 
with the rights of property. The scheme, as it was first pro- 
posed, was to be applied to the estates of the great absentee | 
owners, who were to be tempted by the offer of a premium 
beyond the actual value of their estates. It was doubtful 
whether the best and richest landlords in Ireland would be | 
disposed to sell, and it is but fair to admit that Mr. Bricut | 
never suggested the employment of compulsion. The Irish | 
Church lands supply the means of carrying out the project, | 
and Mr. Guiapstone intimates his intention of giving Mr. | 
Bricut the opportunity of establishing a specimen body of 
petiy freeholders. As small purchasers are generally willing 
to pay high prices, the proposed mode of sale will not be 
detrimental to the public interest. If the buyers are really 


occupying farmers, able and willing to retain their freeholds, 
their example may perhaps be followed by degrees when 


other lands come into the market. Nearly all writers on 
the condition of Ireland assert that small freeholds will be 
underlet and subdivided, with the result of causing exces- 
sive population and extreme distress. The present wretched- 
ness of the country is largely owing to the long leases of 
the last century, which deprived the owner of all control 
over the land. In the present day small properties, when 
they are sold, generally pass into the hands of the traders 
in the towns, who drive the hardest possible bargains with 
the tenants; yet it is possible that the simultaneous creation 
of a considerable number of small freehold holdings might 
tend to discourage ulterior subdivision. It would be de- 
sirable, if it were practicable, to attach a part of the popula- 
tion to the soil by any legitimate method. A freeholder who 


had bought his property with hard money would effectually 


unlearn any respect which he might previously have cherished 
for chimerical titles of two or three hundred years ago, or for 
prospective rights to be acquired by rebellion and confiscation. 
There would be little objection to any supplementary ma- 
chinery of loans and repayments by which sales to small free- 
holders might be facilitated; but Mr. GLapstonE would require 
a check on his tendency to deduce arbitrary results from inge- 
nious combinations of figures. As long as Mr. Lowe presides 
at the Exchequer, there will be no reason to fear that Treasury 
loans will be surreptitiously converted into gifts. 

Mr. Briaut’s policy, as far as it has been disclosed, is not 
incompatible with his pledges that any measure which he 
proposes or supports will be in accordance with the laws of 
political economy; but his speech in the Irish debate was 
certain to be understood as conveying an entirely opposite 
meaning. It is an inevitable inconvenience of public discus- 
sion that everything is overheard. A speech on land tenure 
which conveys to the Irish peasantry a false or mischievous 
impression is not justified even by intrinsic soundness. When 
Mr. Bricur dwelt on the expediency or necessity of giving the 
Irish farmers a permanent interest in the soil, he ought to 
have remembered that his words would be accepted as argu- 
ments for the expropriation of the landlords. The popular 
demand is not for an opportunity of purchasing from willing 
vendors, but for a fee simple of the land to be conferred on 
the actual occupiers, subject perhaps to an immutable quit- 
rent. Mr. Bricut’s words have probably by this time been 
circulated throughout Ireland as a proof that a chief member 
of the Government admits the jusiice of the claims of the 
tenant-farmers. The qualifying words which may have 
been used, either in the speech itself or on former occa- 
sions, will be carefully forgotten; nor will the tone and 
temper which gave significance to Mr. Bricut’s language 
tend in any way to discourage popular delusion. In answer 
to a petulant opponent, Mr. Bricur repeated his former asser- 
tion that, if Ireland were removed to the other side of the 
Atlantic, the grievance of the present tenure of land would be 
summarily abolished. As if for the purpose of giving un- 
necessary offence, he added the explanation that he assumed, 
in his imaginary reform, the admission of Ireland into the 
American Union. There is no doubt that in the supposed 
case the country would be at once relieved of the burden of 
landlords, but not by their voluntary cession in exchange for 
the money value of their property. If the land of Ireland 
ought to belong to the occupiers, and if it is desirable that the 
transfer should be effected as if Ireland were removed two 
thousand miles to the West, it seems to follow that summary 
and violent confiscation would be the proper remedy for Irish 
evils. Rosin Hoop would have welcomed an admission of his 
right to kill the King’s deer, and he would have wholly dis- 
regarded a condition that he should pay twenty-five years’ 
purchase for the manorial rights of Sherwood Forest. It is 
especially incumbent on statesmen who advocate any portion 
of the claims of the Irish peasantry to define the limits of the 
concessions which they approve, and to abstain from vague and 
angry declamation. 

It is a fair subject of inquiry whether, to use Lord 
Sauispury’s language, “the views of Irish policy said to 
“ have been expressed by the Presipent of the Boarp or 


“Trane are to be taken as the views of the Cabinet;” 


and also whether the members of the Government object 
to Mr. Bricut’s assumption of an external and indepen- 
dent position. There is no reason to suppose that he is in- 
tentionally disloyal to his colleagues, nor has he on ordinary 
occasions caused any embarrassment by proclaiming extreme 
views; but a Minister who announces for the next Session an 
important measure, which has never been approved by the 
Cabinet, infringes the conditions of joint political action. Lord 
Joun RusseLL on more than one occasion compromised the 
Administration of which he was the head by sudden and un- 
authorized declarations; but a Prime Minister possesses ex- 
ceptional privileges, and tacit acquiescence in his proposals is 
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equivalent to a ratification. When Mr. Bricur spoke of an 
Irish Land Bill, he probably forgot for the moment that he was 
a Minister, and intended to commit no one but himself. A 
popular leader, who has been accustomed during his whole 
eareer to rely implicitly on his own judgment, is slow in 
familiarizing himself with official restrictions and scruples. 
If Mr. Bricur had been admitted to office twenty years 
ago he would have been more amenable to conventional 
rules. It is not impossible that he may hereafter feel 
the limitations on his independent action to be too irksome, 
or that his colleagues may find it necessary to dissolve the 
present connexion; but the Government would be seriously 
weakened by his secession, from whatever cause it might 
proceed. Unmanageable politicians cause least trouble when 
their movements can be partially hampered; and even 
if Mr. Brieut’s aid were less valuable to the Government, it is 
of the greatest importance to avoid his opposition. The 
Prime Minister perhaps finds in Mr. Briaut’s strong opinions 
a support against the more timid and backward section of 
the Cabinet. Although it was necessary to disavow the 
future Irish Land Bill, Mr. GLapstone assented to the sug- 
gestion that the Irish Church property should be, in part 
at least, applied to the purposes of Mr. Bricnr’s experiment. 
He was perhaps not deeply shocked by the exhibition of a 
rhetorical rashness of which he has himself furnished many 
examples. Liberal orators enjoy a great advantage over their 
opponents in the popularity which rewards their most extra- 
vagant utterances. A Conservative exaggeration almost always 
damages the party, while a concession to popular prejudice or 
cupidity is eagerly accepted by the multitude. 

Mr. Bricut’s occasional eccentricities naturally encourage 
sanguine opponents in the hope that the Government may 
sooner or later split asunder from internal dissensions, and 
such a result may probably occur when the Irish Church 
question is disposed of ; but its importance may be easily over- 
rated. Unless the supposed rupture leaves Mr. GLADSTONE on 
one side and Mr. Brigut on the other, the compactness of the 
present majority will scarcely be disturbed. Whatever may 
be the ability of other members, or the soundness of their 
political principles, they have no independent hold on the 
Liberal constituencies. Members were pledged at the hust- 
ings, not to support any general principles or any shifting 
party, but to vote for Mr. Giapsrone; and, as long as the 
Prive Minister commands the confidence of an electoral 
majority, he may, like Juriter in the Iliad, defy the united 
resistance of the other denizens of Olympus. A breach 
with Mr. Bricgnur would create a suspicion that Mr. Guav- 
sToNE was relapsing into moderate opinions. Other mem- 
bers of the Cabinet would be simply denounced as seceders 
if they refused to follow their Chief. Mr. Briaur is pro- 
bably conscious of his power; and as he is personally in- 
different to the possession of office, he has nothing to fear 
from any assumption of independence. It would be too 
much to expect that in dealing with dangerous questions 
he should, for the first time in his political life, practise 
a statesmanlike reticence. Having always relied on the 
power of numbers, Mr. Bricut inadequately appreciates the 
inconvenience of popular agitation; yet he ought to know 
that the adoption of his own policy would leave many hopes 
and demands unsatisfied in Ireland. When some thousands of 
freeholders are settled in their possessions, demagogues will 
still remind their followers that other great estates might be 
subdivided into desirable holdings. The benefits to be derived 
from annexation to the United States are singular topics for an 
English Minister to dwell on, in a speech which is virtually 
addressed to the disaffected classes in Ireland. If Mr. Brigut’s 
conduct as a Minister is not entirely satisfactory to moderate 
politicians, their censure ought to be wholly unattended by 


surprise. 


tui ST. JAMES’S HALL DEMONSTRATION. 


O* the 6th of May, 1868, a grand Church and State 
Defence Demonstration was held in St. James’s Hall; 
on the 3rd of May, 1869, an equally strong Demonstration 
was held in the same place against the Irish Church Bill, and 
for much the same purpose, but with a very considerable dif- 
ference. Last year an Archbishop of Canrerbury presided ; 
this year the excellent Lord Harrowny was in the chair. In 
1868 the Archbishop of York announced, amidst frantic 
cheers, that “we in the House of Lords should know how to 
“ deal with the Bill if it ever came up to us.” We do not 
find that cither the Archbishop of York or any English 
Bishop was present at Monday’s Demonstration, though 
the Irish Archbishops attended. When Drs. Loyauey, 


Tuomson, and Tait are superseded by Lord Fitzwatter and 
Mr. S. 8S. Harpur, we are in a position to estimate the 
prospects of the cause which is so significantly deserted and 
so significantly maintained. First, let us observe what the 
meeting was. Appropriately it claimed to be a demonstra- 
tion. But “ demonstrate ” is an equivocal term; its meanings 
are, as the dictionaries tell us, first, to show or make evident 
by reasoning, to prove by inductive or deductive process, 
to establish so as to exclude possibility of doubt or denial; 
and secondly, to exhibit and to show publicly. The first 
and most important sense of a demonstration the meeting 
of Monday did not aim at. The secondary sense we frankly 
admit that the speakers very fully illustrated. There can 
be no question that they made a very decided exhibition 
of themselves and their sentiments. It is a real relief to 
certain minds, if minds they can be called, to have their 
say. Ladies, we all know, some of us by experience, feel it to 
be their duty to have it out with their feelings, and to give it 
to their enemies or husbands, as they say. The important 
“it” shows how unimportant the thing said is considered, the 
process of saying it being the prime object of the surcharged 
orator, or, as the Americans call her, the oratress. Few 
can be so hard-hearted as to deny to the sufferer from 
accumulated ill-temper the physical relief of discharging the 
unpleasant secretions. We accord, because we cannot help 
it, even to Mr. Guapsrone, the luxury of making twenty 
speeches all about himself in ten days; why should not 
Lord Firzwavrer have his little hour in a room which he pays 
for, and with an audience which he has taken care should be 
entirely of his own way of thinking? Nobody can deny the 
St. James’s Hall speakers their pleasant pastime of having it 
all out; but the question remains whether those who seriously 
object to the Government measure on rational grounds. 
whether those who still cling with the desperate tenacity of 
logical politicians to the principles of Pirr and the present 
Lord Grey, and Earl Russett when he was a Minister, have 
any reason to be thankful to Monday’s demonstrators. Just 
as Mr. Newpecate thinks that Mr. Wua.tey is a disguised 
Jesuit, the suspicion will be raised that Lord Firzwatter and 
Mr. Harpur are secret emissaries of Archbishops CuLLEN and 
Manning. We have a reason for saying so. 


Some of the speakers, at any rate, cannot be charged with 
having no policy, though Lord Harrowsy consoles himself with 
the cold comfort that Mr. GLapsronr’s majority lacks cohesion, 
and is already going through a process of disintegration. We 
do not grudge his amiable Lordship the consolation which he 
feels from this discovery, confronted as it is, and one would 
think neutralized, by an inspection of the daily divisions in the 
Commons. Nor, again, do we care to disturb the complacency 
of another speaker, who proposes to move for a new trial, and 
assures himself that “when the issue is fairly put to the 
“ country the QueEN’s people will give their verdict against 
“ the most unscrupulous, the most unconstitutional, and the 
“ most dangerous Minister who ever lived.” But these re- 
flections on the present state of things are not of a very 
practical sort; when Mr. GLapstone’s majority of a hundred 
melts away, and when, after another general election, Mr. 
DiskakELi resumes office with an overwhelming majority, we 
shall of course be all right. But till these things come to 
pass, those who look forward to this happy consummation 
have no very practical policy to propose. 'l'hose who followed 
Lord Harrowsy cannot be charged, however, with being un- 
practical. Mr. J. C. Cocqunoun, we are glad to find, has a 
definite scheme to deal with the present distress; so has 
Mr. G. S. Harpur. Here, at any rate, is something which 
looks like business. Mr. Cotqunoun, calmly and with historic 
eye scanning the situation, finds his precedent and his good 
omens in the great English Revolution of 1688. The last 
of the Stuart Kings, backed by the power of Rome, and 
animated by the treasonable purpose of destroying the 
laws, liberties, and Protestantism of England, is faithfully 
reproduced by Queen Victuria, acting under the advice of 
Mr. Guapstone and his majority—‘“ the most daring and 
“ desperate band of men the country has seen since the times 
“of James II.” Like evils must be met by like remedies. 
We must rewrite the annals of 1688. As the Seven Bishops,, 
the Oxford Doctors, and the Convention Parliament won the 
battle of English liberties and dethroned the Popish tyrant, 
so now “the people of England, led by the peers against 
“ prejudice, against passion, against conspirators, and against 
“ Rome, will assuredly win the day.” Some elements of the 
parallel Mr. Cotquuoun omits. He does not tell us who is to 
take the leading part in this new Revolution of WiLL1AM the 
Detiverer. ‘The drama is neatly cast, but who is to play 
Hamer? Where is the Dutch fleet and army to come from? 
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We can always make sure of another Protestant wind while 
Mr. CoLqunoun’s blasts of eloquence are forthcoming; but, 
on looking over the thrones of Europe, we have some diffi- 
culty in fixing upon the living Protestant hero who is to 
reproduce Wituiam of Orance. If the right man were to 
land next week in Torbay, with the avowed intention of 
resettling the national Protestantism and expelling Mr. GLap- 
sToNE from Downing Street, we make no doubt that he would 
have as easy a march of it as the Prince of Orance had from 
Exeter to Whitehall; but who is the coming hero of Pro- 
testantism? Lworiare aliquis is Mr. CoLquuovn’s prayer. But 
where is the aliquis to come from? Will Mr. J.C. CoLquuoun 
himself take the part? Or is he, like some of the Somersrs 
and other statesmen of those old Revolution days, actually 
in correspondence with some of the unemployed and discrowned 
regalities on the Continent to come over and help us against 
the traitorous GLapsTone and his Jesuit Confessors? Is there 
now, as then, a band of seven great Lords who, as in the old 
time, are ready to send an invitation to the Deliverer? The 
Earl of Harrowsy, the Duke of Marvzorouan, the Duke of 
the Marquis of Bristot, the Lord Lonerorp, the 
Lord Firzwater, and the Archbishop of ArmaGcu—seven 
good men and true at St. James’s Hall—can they be the 
revival in the flesh, by some fortunate metempsychosis, of 
the famous Seven who conspired against James II. in the 
cloisters of Bisham Abbey? In a word, is another Glorious 
Revolution impending? Are we in for another battle of 
the Boyne? It looks like it, for the siege of Derry may 
already be said to have commenced, and the Bishop of Cork 
is quite equal to WALKER. 

Not that Mr. J. C. Cotquuoun stands alone in these genial 
aspirations for another civil war. Mr. 8. 5. Harpur says 
openly, that “ if this Bill were carried, the people of Ireland 
“ would be justified in throwing off the yoke of this country” ; 
and he asks, with significant derision, ‘‘ whether the people of 
“England are so strong that she can dispense with a million 
“and a half of able arms and willing hearts?” As far as 
we understand this alarming threat, it means that the 
Ulster and other Irish Protestants, whose cipher we sup- 
pose amounts to this million and a half, are panting for 
rebellion. So, on the other hand, are too many of the Roman 
Catholics. If the Bill is passed, says Mr. Harpur, the 
Protestants ought to throw off the English yoke; if the Bill 
is not passed, say other people, the Papists will on the other 
hand be justified by throwing off the English yoke. Either 
way we are in for a civil war, which is a consoling thought, 
and which evidently is balm and oil to Mr. Harpur. We see 
but one way out of the Irish difficulty, which, exactly because it 
is impossible, is most suited to the Irish emergency. What if 
it could be so managed that both factions should be gratified 
by the excuse for rebellion, revolution, civil war, and blood- 
shed which they want? Let them both throw off the yoke ; let 
both Fenians and Protestants hoist the standard of independence. 
We should for some reasons be glad to take these windy 
talkers at their word. The end would be the catastrophe, on 
a larger scale, of the Kilkenny cats; and we are not so sure 
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every ordination in Christendom for the first twelve centuries, 
and therefore of course of all since; of Paul 1V.’s Bull, Cum ex 
apostolatus officio; of the contrary decisions of Nicolas IIT. and 
John XXII. ; of Clement’s VIL’s Bull Unigenitus, and the pre- 
cisely opposite decisions of Benedict XIII. and Benedict XIV, ; 
not to dwell here on the condemnation of the infallible Honorius 
for heresy by three infallible Councils, which Mr. Rénouf roused 
the fury of the Ultramontane press in England last summer by 
exposing with incisive accuracy. Nor is the significance of the 
new dogma less momentous in a social and political sense. For 
with the assertion of Papal infallibility all former decrees of 
Popes wake into inextinguishable life. Nadlum tempus occurrit 
Ecclesie, and even in 1805, when the Papacy might seem to 
be at its lowest ebb of political influence, Pius VII. would only 
say that “the holy maxims of his predecessors against here- 
tical monarchs” could not at that time be opportunely a 
pealed to. Their operation was merely suspended for awhile for 
the sins of men. It must, therefore, be remembered that from 
Gregory VII. downwards the Popes have explicitly claimed full 
authority by Divine right over all temporal governments. The 
famous Bull of Boniface VIIL, Unam Sanctam, claims for the 
Pope possession of “the two swords,” and absolute superiority 
over all princes and peoples; kings can only exercise their 
authority ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis, and in accordance 
with the Papal will. Fénélon says this Bull was the cause of 
Louis XIV.’s assertion of the Gallican Liberties. Its immediate 
result was the appeal of Philip the Fair, whom Boniface excom- 
municated, to a future General Council, and the secession to 
Avignon. But if the Pope be infallible, this and a host of similar 
doctrines are laws of eternal truth. And at Rome they are so 
regarded. A curious illustration of this may be given, which is 
not generally known. ‘There is a letter from M. Puysieux, ad- 
dressed under date of July 22, 1609, to the French ambassador 
at Rome, preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, from which it 
appears that James I. wrote to: Paul V. offering to recognise his 
spiritual primacy and re-unite the English Church to Kome on 
condition only of his disclaiming political sovereignty over kings, 
The offer was promptly and peremptorily rejected. 

Noris this all. Not only the deposing power, but the persecution 
and murder of heretics, the Inquisition, the dispensation of the 
nearest degrees of kinship, will be raised into sacred principles. 
Urban If. autho ized the murder of any excommunicated person ; 
Innocent III. directed the horrible Albigensian crusade; Alex- 
ander III. declared the adultery of a priest to be a minor sin 
not deserving even temporary suspension; Clement VII. and 
others claimed authority to absolve sovereigns from all obliga- 
tions or oaths to their subjects; Henry IV. of Castile was dis- 
pensed to marry a second wife during the life of the first, on 
account of her being childless, but, if no children were born to 
the second within a fixed period, was to return to the first; 
Urban V. gave Casimir the Great of Poland a dispensation 
for his marriage to his cousin, Hedwig, though his second 
wife, Adelaide of Hesse, was still living; Alexander VI. and 
Julius IL, those bright models of sanctity, allowed Alexander, 
King of Poland, to put away his wife, because she remained in 
communion with the Greek @urch, and this against his express 
oath not to interfere with her religion, at the time of their 
marriage; Clement VI. granted an indulgence to the Kings of 
France allowing them and their successors to break any oath they 
might find it inconventent to keep (que vos et tli servare commode 
non possitis), with the exception of vows of chastity and vows 
“to the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul ”—that is, to the 
Holy See. All these Popes were alike infallible. Interest, 
under the name of usury, has been again and again infallibly 


that we in England should be the losers. With one serious 
word we dismiss this flatulent Demonstration. The trials to 
which the Irish Church is now subjected demand, if not the 


reverence, at least the sympathy, of those who have doomed | 


it; but its worst enemies could not find a better justification 
for the severity with which it is treated than in the language 


of some of the St. James’s Hall demonstrators, or, if we are | 


to take Mr. Harpur as their type, these empty conspirators. 


GERMAN CATHOLICISM AND THE COUNCIL. 
IL, 


A= dwelling on the real nature of the proposed dogma of 
infallibility, the Adigemeine Zeitung proceeds ‘o indicate 
its consequences, theological, ecclesiastical, and political. There 
will be an end of all laborious study either of Scripture or Church 
tradition, for who need waste time on it when any question can 
receive an infallible answer by telegraph in two or three hours ? 
Theologians will have to devote their ingenuity not to unravelling 
the antiquated tomes of Prophets, Apostles, and Fathers, but to 
the interpretation of Papal Bulls; for it has happened before now 
that the place of a comma in one of these infallible documents 
(Pius V.’s Bull against Bsius) has led to endless disputes. They 
will have a still harder task in reconciling the manifold contradic- 
tions of these oracular responses with each other and with them- 
selves. It may suffice here to remind theological readers of the 


theory and practice of re-ordination according to Pope Formosus; 
the conflicting Papal decrees on infant communion; that fatal 
crux theologorum, Kugenius’s LV.’s instruction to the Armenians on 
the Sacraments, which by direct implication upsets the validity of 


condemned as sinful. The manifold complications of this doctrine 
' of infallibility have led the Jesuits, who invented it, to extem- 
| porize the ingenious but arbitrary distinction between the Pope’s 

statements ex cathedrd and his statements as a private doctor, 

so that any inconvenient decree might be got rid of for the 
| nonce by relegating it to the second category. But the defence is 

suicidal, for the endless quarrels as to what are the true criteria 
_ of an ex cathedréd judgment reduce infallibility to an empty name. 
According to the moderate school of Ultramontanes—which Dr. 
Newman, in the Apologia, seems tosupport—the Pope has perhaps 
spoken infallibly some half-dozen times in history at the out- 
side, and then only to say “ what any good Catholic, of fair 
abilities, though unlearned, would say himself, from commen and 
sound sense, if the matter could be put before him.” According 
to the thoroughgoing and more consistent Ultramontanes, re- 
presented by the Civilta at Rome and the Dublin Review in 
Kngland, there is'a perennial stream, not to say torrent, of in- 
fallibility which never runs dry at the Vatican, and the present 
Pope alone has added many volumes of infallible teaching on all 
| sorts of matters to the inherited faith of Christendom. In short, 
| any one possessed of a well-indexed collection of Papal pronounce- 
| ments could put his finger in five minutes on the infallible 
| answer to almost any question of intellectual or practical interest, 
putting aside pure mathematics, and, with certain important 
reserves, physical science. It would be well to burn all other 
books, like the Caliph who is said to have burnt the Alexandrian 
Library, for all which contradict the Papal decisions are pernicious, 
and all which agree with them are useless. 

These, then, are some of the inevitable results of the defini- 
tion of Papal infallibility which the Jesuits hope to extract 
from the approaching Council, acting under inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost and the Civilta Cattolica. The mass of immoralities 
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and contradictions which such a principle would evoke into 
new life from the past is portentous enough, and naturally pre- 
sents itself with peculiar force to the historical genius of the 
German mind. But there is in fact a readier test for gauging 
the consequences of the proposed decree supplied by its advocates 
in the very passage quoted in the Al/gememe Zeitung. The last 

ublic utterance ef the infallible Pope was the Encyclical and 
Rellabus of 1864, and this long string of propositions de omni 
scibili, all good Catholics, according to the Civilta, hope to see 
expressly received and promulgated by the Council. ‘The motive 
for this desire is obvious enough. The Syllabus contains, among 
other things, a recapitulation, in studiously unmistakeable language, 
of all the most extravagant claims and most obnoxious doctrines 
propounded by former Popes. ‘lo attempt to carry out its prin- 
ciples would be to revolutionize, not only the whole fabric of 
Christian society, but the deepest instincts of the Christian moral 
sense. An ingenious lady once suggested that theological contro- 
yersies might be summarily disposed of by transferring the nega- 
tive from the Commandments to the Creeds. We do not say that 
the Syllabus exactly does this ; but to accept it ex animo would 
certainly oblige us to believe—what many Popes have taught by 


act as well as word—that in a vast number of cases treachery, | 


oppression, and falsehood are preferable to their opposites. The 
“interests of the Church ”—that is, the immediate aims of a 
well-drilled hierarchical police—would become the ruling standard 
of right and wrong. And when those aims could be most effectively 

romoted, as has frequently happened, by force or fraud, we 
should have to witness with admiring acquiescence a repetition 
of the policy of the forged Decretals and the Albigensian massacres. 
All would alike be shielded from criticism or resistance under 
the broad wgis of Papal infallibility. The <Ad/gemeine Zeitung, 
after observing that the Syllabus would saddle the Church with 
“a large number of new doctrines hitherto unknown or constantly 
opposed, which would only be the first fruits of a rich crop 
of similar innovations in the future,” proceeds to examine in 
detail the bearings of some of these 80 supplementary articles of 
the Creed, which must be believed on pain of damnation, One 
proposition (24) rules that the Church has “ temporal power, both 
direct and indirect, and the right of using compulsion”—that is, 
the right to inflict civil and corporal punishment ; or, as the Jesuit 
Schrader puts it, “Not only souls, but bodies, are subject to 
the power of the Church,” and she may punish heretics with 
confiscation, imprisonment, the galleys, or the stake. The 
Church—that is, the Pope—is supreme over all earthly sovereigns, 
and, according to Schrader, no Popes have ever exceeded, or in- 
deed can exceed, the just limits of their power. It follows, there- 
fore, that Martin IV. was right when he handed over the kingdom 
of Pedro of Aragon to the French because he asserted his here- 
ditary claims in Sicily; and Clement [V., when, in 1265, he 
threatened the millions of South Italy, whom he had sold to the 
Duke of Anjou, with interdict if their King ever omitted the 
payment of his yearly tribute to the Papal treasury. For these 
are not exceptional but specimen cases, and are clearly covered by 
the terms of the Syllabus. Moreover, not only must our con- 
sciences be remodelled, but our histories rewritten, to harmonize 
with the new standard of belief. It has always been hitherto 
supposed, and stated in all books on civil or canon law, that the 
immunity of the clergy from the civil courts came in gradually by 
concession of the Roman Emperors and later sovereigns, and is 
thus matter of political and human origin. By proposition 30 
of the Syllabus this will be made heresy. The privilegium fori 
is part of the Divine law. It will also be heresy to say— 
what all historical evidence from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century goes to establish—that the extravagant claims of the 
Popes were one main cause of the schism of East and West. 
“All Catholic authors who are writing historical or juristic 
works had better take care to publish them before December 
30, 1869 (when the three weeks’ Council is to be over), for 
thenceforth only the Jesuits and their dancing dogs can safely 
meddle with such subjects.” In propositions 77, 78, 79, the 
whole civil and social system of the modern world, and the rights 
of conscience, are absolutely condemned. Even to allow foreign 
Protestants the et of their worship in a Catholic country 
is wrong in principle, though it suits the interests of the Papal 
Government to violate the principle at Rome. Freedom of 
opinion aud worship produces “profligacy and the pest of in- 
differentism” according to proposition 79. ‘ We are therefore 
bound to believe that those peoples among whom these liberties 
are fully recognised—the Germans, the English, the French, the 
Belgians—are the most profligate of men, while the Spaniards, 
Neapolitans, and Romans, who enjoy, or did enjoy till lately, the 
full blessings of religious intolerance, are conspicuous examples of 
Virtue.” ‘The testimony of our eyes, as well as the testimony of 
conscience, reason, and history, must be sacrificed to the infallible 
Pope. The last proposition condemns the damnable error of those 
who think “the Pope should reconcile himself with modern 
Civilization,” to which Russia and the States of the Church form 
the solitary exceptions in Europe. 

No doubt the modern principles of freedom and self-government 
are in glaring antagonism to the entire recent course of Roman 
ecclesiastical policy. ‘ For centuries the hierarchical system has 

een more and more building itself up into a rigid oligarchical 

absolutism, and a constantly developing bureaucratic centralization 

as gradually killed out the life of the ancient Church in its har- 

monious disposition of parts and synodical self-government, or 
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life is at direct issue with Ultramontanism, and the close interde- 
pendence of Church and State on one another, under whatever 
system of established or unestablished Churches, cannot fail to 
bring them into sharp collision. The Ultramontane hatred of all 
free institutions is, therefore, a logical and inevitable corollary of 
their creed. Innocent III. emphatically condemned Magna 
Charta, “the honourable source and mother of all European 
Constitutions,” pronouncing it null and void, and excommuni- 
cating the Barons who obtained it. The seed there sown has 
grown into a mighty tree, overshadowing half the civilized 
world; and as Innocent, in 1215, cursed the root, so his feebler 
successor, in 1868, cursed as “an unspeakable abomination” one 
of its youngest branches in the free Constitution of Austria. 
Yet this same pontiff, a few years ago, asked if he might 
not find a refuge, when driven from his own city, in this very 
England, the mother of these “demoralizing” principles of 
liberty! And so his partisans in this country, and notably their 
| spiritual head, are constantly using and appealing to, for their own 
| purposes, that very freedom of speech which, if they believe a 
, word of what they teach, it will be their first duty to gag, should 
| they ever get the power. Let it not be thought that this is a mere 
matter of formal professions, which those who make them only 
regard as a decent concession to the requirements of ecclesiastical 
etiquette, and would neverdream of acting on. The abstract duty 
of persecution is openly advocated by all the leading spokesmen of 
the party, both in this country and abroad, though they are of course 
obliged to let it lie in abeyance till better times. It is distinctly 
laid down in a volume of essays published under Archbishop 
Manning’s editorship, and reviewed in our columns two years 
ago. It is habitually defended in its fullest sense by the writers 
in the Dublin Review, and if they have not yet quite attained to 
M. Veuillot’s magnificent capabilities of cursing, it is abundant] 
clear, from the tone of their arrogant abuse, that they only lac 
opportunity to substitute for the semblance of argument the more 
effective reality of an auto da fe. “The Civilta and its allies will 
say, what has been often said already since 1864, that the Church 
must practise a wise economy and conform to present circum- 
stances, but this submission or silence is only provisional, and is 
chosen as the lesser of two evils.” The moment circumstances 
change, their policy will —- too, all oaths or engagements to 
the contrary notwithstanding, for such oaths have no binding force. 
Thus Innocent X., in his Bull of November 20, 1648, condemned 
the Westphalian Peace, which was based on the principle of 
toleration, as null and void, and declared that no one was bound- 
by any oath he had taken to observe it; and Pius VI., in 1789, 
renewed this censure in a letter addressed to the German arch- 
bishops. These “holy maxims,” as Pius VII. called them, are 
not dead, but slumber for awhile. The Jesuits bide their time. 

There is, indeed, one section of Ultramontanes who think any 
return to the happy reign of fire and faggot so hopeless that the 
anticipate a speedy end of this blind and God-forsaken welll, 
Their views found expression, some years ago, in a pastoral of 
Cardinal Reisach’s, then Archbishop of Miinich, who was inspired 
by his Vicar-General, since dead—one of the very few men of 
ability the party has produced; but the larger and more influ- 
ential section of Ultramontanes, and the Jesuits at their head, 
look for a thousand years’ reign of Christ, that is, ofthe Popes, in 
more than medieval power. And they expect this reign to be 
ushered in by the proclamation of Papal infallibility and the 
Syllabus at the ensuing Council. “Archbishop Manning, who 
has taken up the theory with the red-hot zeal of a convert, has 
announced that, when the new dogma is proclaimed, there will 
be a tempest for the moment, and then a greatcalm, and the 
Church will bask in a continual sunshine.” Men will burn 
what owes and adore what they burnt, and all that has 
hitherto been regarded with distrust or aversion will be seen in 
its true light, and reverently accepted as the work and deed of 
God’s infallible Vicar, the pure exhibition of eternal holiness and 
truth. The emeine Zeitung thinks Dr. Manning may in one 
sense be right. ‘There may be an external calm, but the principle, 
credo quia absurdum, finds no inner response in the heart of 
modern Europe. And it is with the mind as with the body; 
you may cram it till nausea and vomiting is the result. Niebuhr 
remarked long ago that it was no wonder so many Italians were 
Atheists, considering the impossibilities they are required to 
believe as part of the Gospel; and the proclamation of Papal 
infallibility would extend the terrible alternative from Italy 
to the Roman Catholic world. “ A deep and permanent weaken- 
ing of all belief throughout Catholic nations would be the 
immediate result of the decree, and opponents without and 
within the Church would point with triumphant scorn to this 
first consequence of exalting the caprice of the Curia above the 
traditions of the Church. As a companion picture to the Concilium 
Latronum of 449 we should be able to point to the Concilium 
Adulatorum of 1869—a Synod of Sycophants who smile away the 
truth instead of a Synod of Robbers who trample it to death. 


TRICKS OF SPEECH AND MANNER. 


HE vagaries of habit are a-never-ending source of perplexed 
inquiry. How comes it that people fall into the queer 
habits, the tricks of speech and action, that distinguish them, often 
so disadvantageously, and divert our attention at critical or wrong 
times from what they say and do to the manner of their sayin 


at least reduced it to an empty form.” The whole spirit of modern 


and doing it? There are people who, deliberately and throug 
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nor observe. The most — temperaments and degrees of in- 


Without pretending to discover the reason for this exceptional 
deportment, some general distinctions are, we think, observable ; 
as, for instance, that, where thought is rapid, it is the body which is 
set in uncongenial motion—where slow, the tongue is the offender. 
The abstract thinker has not tricks of speech, but of action; 
some independent and inappropriate movement betrays the 
theorist; as though the body, indignant at being forgotten, were 
for setting up business on its own account. Whi e the mind 
pursues its speculations, the body paces uneasily to and fro, fitfully 
and without purpose, guided by some under-current of volition 
entirely outside consciousness or control. A man of this stamp 
will walk miles in an argument, or unfolding an idea, and at the 
end be unaware that he has ever left his chair. In the apathetic 
and sluggish temperament thought is accompanied by sedentary 
performances, twirling of thumbs—the conventional sign of Quaker 
stagnation—jerks, spasmodic quiverings or monotonous involun- 
tary motions of knee and instep. Tricks of speech are surely not 
characteristic of vigorous thought in any form. The by-word is 
adopted as a stop-gap while reflection and memory drag. Facility 
and rapidity of utterance are very apt to slip into tricks. The 
mind cannot keep up with the tongue, which will not willingly, 
and indeed cannot, arrest its flow till the lingering idea come up. 

Though, of course, all tricks may be pronounced ill-bred, though 
the fine gentleman and lady are incapable of them, and it is part 
of a polite education to subdue the demeanour into graceful sym- 
pathy with every occasion, yet high rank offers some of the most 
marked and curious illustrations of the bad habits we speak of. 
Kings, especially sticklers for prerogative, are notable examples 
of this. Walter Scott has given us the portrait of James I, 
grotesque in his involuntary awkwardness, toddling, hitching his 
chair, and fumbling his points and ribbons; and Peter Pindar 
made capital out of George III.’s well-known trick of senseless 
iteration. Asin the scene at Whitbread’s, where the King, upon 
being informed that the dray horses eat grains as well as hay and 
corn, exclaims :— 

“Grains, grains,” said Majesty, “to fill their crops ? 
Grains, grains ?—that comes from hops— 
Yes; hops, hops, hops !” 
And further, being reverently set right by the loyal brewer :— 


“ True,” said the cautious monarch, with a smile ; 

« From malt, malt, malt—I meant malt all the while.” 

“ Yes,” with the sweetest smile rejoined the brewer, 

“ An’t please Your Majesty, you did, I’m sure! ” 

“ Yes,” answered Majesty, with quick reply, 

did, I did, I did, 
These are privileged eccentricities. Courts and courtiers only 
know them in royal and imperial personages. The exigencies of 
society are too pressing for lesser mortals. Tricks are ungraceful 
tokens of freedom, whether from the trammels of careful rigid 
training or from the demands of the hour. An original mind—a 
genius—will scarcely be without some singular or inelegant badge 
of emancipation from custom ; nor will the dreaming wool-gatherer. 
In both there is sure to be an absence of exact accord between 
body and spirit. We do not observe tricks where these are in 

erfect understanding; where the outer frame is the attentive 

Sondanald of a clear, but not too imperious or exacting intelligence ; 
where each may be said to be conscious of the other. Where the 
mind is present to the scene around it, is not tempted to reverie, 
does not occupy itself on ideas which outstep the capacity of 
tongue, eyes, and limbs to express after their fashion, there is 
propriety and often grace. The thinker and philosopher on the 
one hand, and the absent, the slow, the dull on the other, are the 
natural victims of unreasonable movements, antics, set smiles, 
vacant irrelevant laughter, incoherent formule of words and un- 
meaning repetitions. In either case the body left to itself fills up 
gaps and vacuities by a pantomime of its own. 


Not that all tricks are ungraceful; they may be simply per- 
plexing. Hazlitt, taking a walk with Coleridge on their first 
acquaintance, observed that he continually crossed him on the 
way, shifting from one side of the footpath to the other. ‘This at 
first struck him simply as an odd movement; afterwards he con- 
nected it with instability of purpose and involuntary change of 
principle. And in this way many tricks may be regarded as ex- 
pressive. They are unmeaning for any present use, but a restless 
change of _ or shifting from one leg to another, though beto- 
kening nothing to the purpose of the current topic, may indicate 
habitual vacillation or suspense of judgment; while the frowning 
scowl we sometimes see on good people, or the glittering grin 
which some faces show, while neither merry nor savage, from mere 
play of the muscles in the mind’s abstraction, may betray an 
undreamt-of cynicism. Certain it is, whenever the face has an 
accidental ill trick of this sort, something sooner or later happens 
to account for it; that is, to any one on the watch for a reason. 


Then the grinner grins with an added fierceness of impropriety, 
the biter of his nails gnaws the quick with a more terrible 


writhed into more curious contortions, or turned and scrutinized 
with a more absorbed attention. We have heard of a preacher, 
accustomed in his cooler moments to fumble with his wristbands, 
who, in the pulpit, as he warmed to his subject and his ardour 
deepened, had a way of gradually baring his arms as far as linen 
and broadcloth would let him, till the climax found them naked 
to the elbow, prepared as it were to fight his congregation for the 
cause his eloquence had advocated. 

Tricks of speech or action often characterize people who have 
risen into position or prominence by genius or d-fortune. 
This probably arises from a consciousness, more or less dim and 
unacknowledged, of unfitness for a new sphere. These words 
or actions began as the shelter and resource of shyness, which 
must be doing something immaterial while thought hesitates. 
This is a state in which habit will spread deep roots; the 
familiar phrase sinks into the man’s very nature, and once firm] 
adopted is all but ineradicable. Wilkie had a trick of poe | 
of this sort, which it is very improbable would have haunted 
him if he had remained in Scotland, and followed some humble- 
calling. “Do you know,” said Calcott to him, “that every 
one complains of your continued rea-al-ly?” Wilkie mused 
a moment, looked at Calcott, and drawled out, “Do they 
rea-al-ly?” “ You must leave it off.” TI will rea-al-ly.” “For 
Heaven’s sake don’t go on repeating it,” said Calcott; “for it 
annoys me.” Wilkie looked, smiled, and in the most unconscious 
manner, said, “ Rea-al-ly!” In Wilikie’s case, whose tongue was 


‘not his instrument, this peculiarity, as showing a simple nature, 
is not unpleasant. We think of him more as a painter since 


his genius, thought, and recollection all went into his art. But 
people who are not geniuses sometimes become intolerable to sus- 
ceptible nerves from some unmeaning expletive having grown to 
their tongue’s end as it were. And there is no phrase too futile 
to serve for every conversational purpose, when a weak head and 
a shy embarrassed manner have to make their way as they can 
amongst new people and scenes. 

Even a harmless trick is to be avoided and guarded against ; for, 
like snuff, it soon comes to be indispensable not only to comfort but 
to efficiency. The modern Greek, we are told, is not—or was not— 
himself, without his string of beads to pass between his fingers, 
and Madame de Stael used to be provided by her friends with a 
sprig of myrtle to assist her eloquence. We nowand then see the 
most curious performances carried on by the fingers, while the 
thoughts are intently engaged in an interesting topic. We have 
known a stick of sealing-wax gradually reduced to a thread in the 
course of a discussion by a man who could not talk without some 
vent for his activities, and the contents of a lady’s work-box 
cut into fragments in the course of converting her to his views. 
Whittling, the trick of the backwoodsman, so gigantic in its pre- 
valence and its destructiveness, is a national characteristic sug- 
gestive of unbounded —— to the local wit and humourist. 
Scott in his autobiography tells a story against {himself illus- 
— his early perception of personal peculiarities. One boy 
was always above him in his class, and, do what he would, he 
could not pass him, till, observing him always fumbling at a 
lower button of his waistcoat as he. answered a question, it 
occurred to him to cut it off on the sly. He watched with some 
anxiety for the result. The ruse answered only too well. When 
the boy was again questioned his fingers sought for the button; 
missing it, in his distress he looked down for it in vain. “ IIe stood 
confounded,” says the penitent aggressor. “TI took his place, nor 
did he ever recover it, or suspect the author of his wrong.” This 
story, however, tells two ways. Doubtless some bodily habits 
establish associations favourable to the memory, and quieting to 
irritability ; the mischief is that the mind becomes dependent, and 
is stranded when cut off from the old moorings. 

The twitchings which disturb some pleasant countenances with 
involuntary action may or may not be tricks, and therefore can only 
be hinted at. But the laugh which some persons indulge in must 


have been at some time under control, and is nothing else than a 


_ trick in its continuance beyond the occasion and singularity of into- 
‘nation. Yet often such eccentricities are only outlets of an irre- 


pressible originality, and a there is not one of the friends or 
acquaintances we most value but has some distinction of the sort, 
‘not good or graceful in itself, but which becomes him, or at least 
is pleasant as lending a colour and characteristic to what we ad- 
mire and value. It is a token of unconsciousness, and, it may be, 
_ of simplicity. So long as people have strong points to our mind, we 
_ like them to have an assailable side—one open to amused comment 
and good-natured derision. It is probable that we, as a nation, 
are subject to these little disorders. Free gesticulation is au 
outlet for superfluous activities, and a ready utterance and facile 
verbiage are a similar preservative from tricks of the tongue. 
Healthful bodily exercise, a life of sober, steady labour, generally 
exempts from them among ourselves. People who are busy with 
their limbs all the day can rest them in quiet. They will be 
awkward when called to unaccustomed exertion, but will not be 
| habitually eccentric in movement, It requires an amount of leisure 
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= affectation, never let themselves alone; but we speak of those illus- The worst of tricks is that they exaggerate themselves in ex- and 
5 | trators of the rapidity of the mind’s action adduced by Locke, who | citement when emotion or tragedy demands grandeur of action. _ oper 
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and voluntary action to develop these singularities. The vacant 
open mouth, as much a trick as any other, belongs to no handicraft. 
It is seen in the girl who chooses to be idle mentally and bodily. 
The tricks of impatience and impetuosity are observed where 
labour is not compulsory, however congenial; in fact, tricks 

merally are an expressive, however ill and awkward, assertion 
of liberty of action, and began in some exercise of independence, 
in however unconscious detiance of convention, 


MR. H. TAYLOR ON HABITUAL CRIMINALS. 


MASy persons will be attracted by Mr. Taylor's name to an 
article in the current number of Fraser's Magazine. The 
cause of attraction will be the position and reputation of the 
writer. Mr. Taylor is known to the general wal as the author 
of Philip Van Artevelde, To a smaller circle he is known—less 
favourably—as the author of the Statesman. To a still smaller 
circle, again, he is familiar as the real controller and director of 
the Colonial Office. While the outer world has been accustomed 
to regard Earls Grey, Russell, and Granville, or the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Buckingham, as the chiefs who moved and governed 
the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, the esoteric world has more 
accurately credited with this vast responsibility the poet who con- 
descends to work a Greater Britain from a clerk’s desk in Downing 
Street. That powers so ubiquitous and so vast should attract atten- 
tion when exercised on a new field of speculation, is not wonderful. 
People like to contemplate the labours of an intellect which the 
supervision of forty colonies is insufficient either to exhaust or to 
satisfy. And to those who, like ourselves, find in Mr. Taylor an 
ally and a fellow-worker, the contemplation is doubly gratifying. 
The gratification is enhanced by the fact that there is, after all, 
not very much that is new in Mr. Taylor’s paper, and that we have 
in our own humble way said nearly the same thing ourselves. If 
we ventured—only we do not venture—to criticize the virtual 
ruler of transmarine England, we might be so bold as to hint that 
the essay, with the majesty, combines also the obscurity, of genius. 
But we shrink from such audacity. Ought we not rather to be 

teful when he emerges from the humble and unpretending station 
in which he pulls the wires of his department, and condescends to 
talk with us outer barbarians about our convicts and our felons, the 
ruffians who assail us in the streets, and the burglars who violate 
the tranquillity of our homes? We are grateful for his conde- 
scension, and more grateful for his mes and especially grateful 
for the elasticity of a department which ‘allows its most im- 
portant and hardly-worked officer to occupy himself with the 
ordinary cares of ordinary men. 

We are pleased to find that Mr. Taylor repudiates the 
canting creed which proclaims its 7 with the per- 
petrators, but has none with the victims, of crime. He thus 

ts rid of the antecedent objection to life-long imprisonment 
in the case of hardened and oft-convicted criminals. He brings 
also before the mind, though perhaps with insufficient force and 
clearness, the reflection that every ruffian who has been but 
once convicted has wrought a huge amount of wrong and violence 
on innocent persons, for which he has never been brought to 


justice at all. And he shows that a hardened offender of the 


criminal class, even as it now is, does by his manifold kinds of 
crime, at one time light and at another heavy, often subject him- 
self to imprisonment which is all but life-long in its duration. 
He illustrates this position by the biography of a Mr. Smith, who, 
within ten years, underwent periods of imprisonment amounting to 
seven years, and then was sentenced to six years more. Mr. Taylor's 
natural inference, and one which is confirmed by the experience 
of magistrates, gaolers, and policemen, is that these imprison- 
ments are not deterrent, and that some more effective punishment 
remains to be devised. His theory is, that increasing lengths 
of imprisonment do not make a corresponding impression on 
the mind of the prisoner; and that, though he dreads a fifteen 
years’ incarceration more than one of five years, he does not 
tully realize the respective magnitudes of the two, At least, we 
suggest that this is the true meaning of the mystic passage :— 
“Tt does not follow that computations of severity by dura- 
tion are made in like manner with severity by differing in- 
tensities of immediate and paulo-post future intlictions.” The 
upshot is, according to Mr. Taylor, that all the suffering re- 
presented « by penal imprisonment beyond the shorter term is 
suflering thrown away. Twenty years are not more deterrent than 
ten, he says. Lut why does he stop at ten? why not say five, or 
two? Is he not here confounding two things—the temporary 
recklessness of the man who commits unpremeditated violence, 
and the proved ineflicacy of certain punishments on habitual 
criminals? There are men who commit great crimes—murder, 
rape, and assaults ee to murder—under circumstances 
which preclude all reflection at the moment of their commission. 
They are mad with drink, lust, or wrath, and they are incapable 
of thinking at all, while this estus ison them. Would Mr. Taylor 
say that this fact would justify the curtailment of their punish- 
ment? It is usually cited by the opponents of capital punish- 
ment as fatal to the reasonableness of the extreme penalty. 
Would Mr. Taylor admit this argument? Would he not 
rather say that the deterrent eflect of capital punishment is 
general, and that the fear of it regulates men’s usual conduct, and 
moulds their ordinary habits, although it may fail to affect all 
men in an equal degree, or to exercise its normal sway under ab- 


normal conditions? No man when he stabs another in a fray 


thinks of the gallows; but in how many men’s minds is the com- 
mission of murder associated with a violent and ignominious retri- 
bution? Tow many men’s conduct does not the horror of such an 
end insensibly modify? How many does it not wean from scenes 
and haunts of violence or intemperance? The fact is that there 
are men whom no punishment will deter either from grave or 
petty crimes. But as it would be unreasonable to abolish capital 
punishment because, despite of its terrors, men are still found to 
commit murder, so it would be unreasonable to limit penal im- 
prisonment to its shortest term because certain criminals appear 
to be indifferent whether they are imprisoned for ten or for twenty 
years. Tor our part, we believe that only by a small portion of 
the really criminal population is this indiiference either exhibited 
or felt. No one who Tes ever been present ina court of justice 
when a sentence of penal servitude for life has been dona 
prisoner can have failed to observe the stupefaction and dismay 
which fell upon the convicted man and his friends. And this 
should be borne in mind. It is not only by the possible criminal 
himself, but by his friends, associates, and kinsmen, that the 
deterrent effect of every punishment is felt. It is the know- 
ledge of the disgrace which may be reflected on them by him 
that operates to shield a man , Bo the temptations which in- 
duce to crime. Of course this reasoning does not apply with 
equal strength to the habitual criminal. But it applies to him in 
an inchoate state. It applies to him while he is tremblingly 
taking up the profession of crime. Imprisonment, its disgrace, its 
annoyances, the vexations and di which it entails on bis 
family and friends, all these are matters of reflection to the un- 
hardened tyro. Other reflections come into the mind of the man 
who has deliberately chosen crime as a profession. And these 
reflections—we differ from Mr. Taylor in thinking—distinctly 
involve a comparative computation of the penal consequences 
which attach to different degrees of crime. Every man who 
is familiar with Assize Courts knows how often it is shown 
that the Bova vip stop’ short at a certain degree of vio- 
lence in order to avoid a heavier penalty in the case of conviction. 
That all prisoners do not compare and compute in this way proves 
nothing against the longer periods of imprisonment. But the fact 
does suggest certain considerations on the nature of imprisonment. 
Mr. Taylor’s view is that, in the case of criminals who have been 
thrice convicted, there should be what he calls “ protective ” im- 
prisonment—protective, that is, not of the prisoner, but of the 
public. The nature of this imprisonment may best be gathered 
from his own words :—} 


It should be divided, we will say, into three successive terms, of five years 
each, the first of which should be exempt from any rigour of discipline not 
required for the maintenance of order and for pecuniary purposes, whilst 
each of the others should bring with them more and more of indulgence. 
During the first so much labour should be enforced as would provide the 
cost of the prisoner’s subsistence on prison diet, such cost to be computed as 
for a diet regulated under the provisions of the Prisons Act, 1865 (28 & 29 
Vic., c. 126, § 21). But after so much labour shall have been exacted as 
may be sufficient to pay for his prison diet and other costs of his confinement, 
the prisoner should be at liberty to improve his diet, so far as food is con- 
cerned, by the fruits of any additional labour he may be disposed to employ 
for that purpose. In the second quinquennial term he should be privileged 
to provide himself, at his own cost, by additional industry, with tobacco and 
a duly limited quantity of spirituous or fermented liquors, and with harm- 
less books, whether instructive or entertaining, and with any other innoxious 
articles which may contribute to his comfort and enjoyment. In the third 
quinquennial term he should enjoy, in addition to the privileges of the 
second, that of absence on leave within prescribed limits of time and place, 
and on prescribed conditions, one of which should be that he shall have pre- 
viously earned by prison labours such a sum of money beyond his current 
cost to the establishment, as will enable him to subsist without temptation to 
dishonesty for the _— of his permitted absence. For the remaining portion 
of his life, besides leaves of absence with more liberal conditions as to time 
and place, he might be allowed to receive visits in prison, more frequently 
and freely than before, from any respectable person of his own sex whom 
his leaves of absence nfight have afforded him an opportunity of interesting 
in his welfare. All these privileges, from first to last, must of course be 
made to depend upon continued good behaviour and the strict observance 
of all prescribed conditions. 

Tn this plan we see the old system of marks, tickets of leave, 
allowances, &c., kept alive. There may be some novelty in the 
details, but none in the principle. We do not say that such a scheme 
would not work at all, but it appears incapable of working in many 
conceivable cases. The first difficulty is, how to apply it to those 
men who forswear all labour, have never laboured, and vow that 
they never will labour at anything at all except stealing from the 
person or from a private dwelling-house. All this distribution of 
quinquennial privileges will be lost on a man who goes into prison 
with the sullen determination to eat and drink his full prison 
allowance, and to give not one jot of work in requital. the 
case of such a man, the punishment becomes perpetual imprison- 
ment. This may not be undeserved by the culprit, and it may 
also be for the protection of the public. It certainly will be both in 
the case of the man who has been reared and educated in crime and 
forcrime. But itis not the protective imprisonment intended and de- 
scribed by Mr. Taylor. And to carry it out would require not only 
new gaols and new rules, but also a new classification of crime. Nor 
would these be the only requisites. It would further require a new 
sentiment on the part of the public. For, as yet, the public is not 
prepared to see a man imprisoned for life, even with the limita- 
tions of Mr. Taylor’s plan, except by way of commutation for a 
capital sentence. It will be necessary to educate the public mind 
on this subject. And by way of beginning this education, we 
submit the following statement of Mr. Taylor :—In 1866-7, the 
proportion of recommitments to the total of commitments was 
38 per cent. The whole number of those once, twice, and thrice 
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recommitted was upwards of 32,000; the whole number of those 
more than thrice recommitted was near 14,000; and the numbers 
of those recommitted more than ten times nearly equalled the 
numbers of those recommitted thrice—the one being about 3,900, 
and the other about 4,700. When these numbers approximate so 
nearly, it becomes a question whether the best use to which a 
professional criminal can be turned be not that of being kept in 
perpetual confinement. When we reflect that already the whole 
number of criminals, convicted and presumable, is over 112,000, 
we see the urgent necessity of some substitute for the transporta- 
tion which we cannot revive. Had Mr. Taylor’s article been 
written with more clearness and less pretentious dogmatism, it 
might have been a valuable contribution towards the solution of a 
difficult problem, As it is, its heavy style detracts from its 
inherent value, 


DINNER-GIVING. 


N? wise or good man would depreciate the importance of the 
art of dinner-giving. The happiness of a large number of 
educated persons, so far as it p Hoses upon social enjoyment, is 
principally determined by the nature of their dinners. The growth 
of this monstrous metropolis constantly increases the difficulty 
of indulging in other social pleasures. Theatres are apparently 
arranged with the express purpose of making it as troublesome to 
reach them, and as unpleasant to stay in them, as possible. Even- 
ing parties of all kinds recall tortures of dreariness and discomfort 
from which the male imagination shrinks in despair. But at din- 
ners, however unsatisfactory, one has at least the power of falling 
back upon a certain amount of sensual enjoyment. If the worst 
comes to the worst, if the guests are sulky and silent, and the din- 
ner has all the faults to which dinners are liable, we can at least 
enjoy the negative comfort of quiet sitting; and after a day’s work 
that is a pleasure not to be altogether despised. A good dinner, 
again, where sensual is skilfully combined with intellectual gratifi- 
cation, may give the pleasures of society in their highest form. It 
is worth while, therefore, to consider the bearing of any of the 
changes which are gradually modifying one of our most cherished 
institutions. We cannot defend too jealously any of the principles 
on which its purity depends, nor would a wise Conservative retain 
—- forms which are obviously unsuited to the habits of the 
ay. 

Dinners may be divided into two classes, according to the pre- 
dominance of one of the two main objects for which they have 
been instituted. The class in which the sensual enjoyment is 
the main purpose, or even a very conspicuous purpose, should 
perhaps be called feasting rather than dining. ‘The occasions 
on which our forefathers consumed two bottles apiece of thick, 
black, stupefying port; those in Scotland, when a servant was 
told off to keep sober in order to loose the gentlemen’s neck- 
cloths as they reposed under the table, were proofs that the bar- 
barous instincts of the savage were not quite extinct. Though 
eating regular daily meals, we unfortunately retain a capacity, if 
we like to use it, for the ravenous feeding with which the wild 
Indian makes up for long periods of semi-starvation. The practice 
has not utterly died out; there are bachelors’ dinners in which 
eating and drinking is the end rather than the means; and the 
British alderman, if we may give credit to the legends which occa- 
sionally circulate in civilized society, is capable at times of a 
performance for which gorging is a more appropriate name than 
dining. It is a profanation to apply the same word to a satisfac- 
tion which we enjoy in common with the Esquimaux when 
swallowing twelve pounds of blubber, and to that which has been 
pronounced by a philosopher to be one of the main objects of 
civilization—the collection of a number of agreeable people with 
their legs under the same mahogany. It is therefore the funda- 
mental canon of dining, in a lofty sense, that the food consumed 
should be only of that quantity which a rational being may 
think upon without regret, because it is enough to stimulate, 
without overpowering, our social instincts. As a practical test, it 
may be said that whenever the meat or the drink becomes a sub- 
stantive topic of conversation, instead of a merely incidental 
subject of reference, the dinner belongs to the lower or semi- 
barbarous category. Rightly understood, this principle does not 
tell against refined skill in cookery or excellence of wines; it 
merely implies that they should be kept in due subordination to 
the more essential objects of the meeting. 


A dinner, therefore, may be defined as a gathering for the pur- 
oses of pleasant conversation, and the art of dinner-giving is a 
seer of the art of promoting sociable talk. Hence we may de- 
duce some obvious conclusions as to modern methods of society. 
Conversation, it is sometimes said, isa lost art. When we read 
of the great lights of former days who studied it seriously, 
and attained real eminence for their skill, we feel that repu- 
tation of that kind is almost unattainable to the same degree. 
One reason is obvious. Conversation of any brilliance demands 
a comparatively small and select society. It is the natural 
product of a time when the town was composed of a few 
cliques in the constant habit of meeting. ‘Talking, like all 
varieties of eloquence, depends as much upon the audience as 
upon the speaker. It requires a favourable medium as well as 
a — performer. ‘The great talker should be surrounded by 
a little court who are able to take the less conspicuous parts of 
the game. An actor cannot do himself justice unless he knows 


that he will be properly supported. He is easily damped if he cannot 


reckon confidently upon the sympathies of his audience. When he 
throws the ball it must be returned to him quickly; he must have 
some assistance in bringing out his favourite topics, and must know 
what blows will tell. The good talker, in short, resembles those 
ingenious gentlemen who exhibit tricks with the three cards for 
the benefit of an intelligent public; if they had not unavowed 
confederates in the company they would never be able to get w 
the proper degree of enthusiasm. <A brilliant conversationalist 
has always two or three friends who spontaneously take the same 
part; he has his regular butt and his regular opponent, who is 
ready to go through the regular parade of fencing, and to bring out 
his most brilliant thrusts and parries. Boswell tells us of some 
one who was called the literary anvil, because Johnson’s sledge- 
hammer used to bring out so many sparks by striking upon him. 
If the great doctor had been taken away from his ordinary 
surroundings, from Goldsmith and Burke snd Reynolds, he would 
have been at a loss, and half his good things would probably have 
missed fire for want of a congenial atmosphere. Tor this reason 
we have little doubt that better conversation is frequently to be 
found in provincial towns, where a few clever men are in the habit 
of meeting and learning each other's style of play, than in 
the metropolis, where so vast a crowd is usually shuffled 
and mixed together. Good talk is common where there is some- 
thing in the nature of a foreign salon to serve as a practising 
ground in which afew people meet to sharpen their weapons and 
get rid of the shy reserve which is fatal to happy conversation. 

n proportion as society extends and becomes more miscellaneous, 
we must be content to lose the high art of talking. There is, 
however, a good deal of compensation to be found. In the first 
place, there is no greater bore upon earth than the skilled pyro- 
fessor of conversation. Many of the great men of old undoubtedly 
said very good things, and every one would be glad to have an 
evening with Johnson, if spirit-rappers could recall him without 
making him talk in the style of the mediums. But in the reports 
which excite our envy, we lose that impression of overbearing 
and monopoly of the conversation which must have made many 
of these great performers a weariness to the flesh; we forget the 
vexation which others besides Goldsmith must have felt when 
they were invited to be silent because the great doctor was going 
to speak. Democracy generally produces the evil that there is 
less elaboration of the highest works of art; but in society the 
greatest pleasure is probably produced on the democratic theory, 
where every one can take his share and nobody is either able or 
willing to usurp the control of the company. 

We must be content, then, to abandon the old ideal when 
people came early and sat long, and the appropriate entertain- 
ment was provided by a long dissertation from some self- 
coustituted autocrat of the dinner-table. Compensation must be 
sought in the greater variety and equality of modern society ; 
where we may expect to meet daily some new person who is 
familiar with remote regions of speculation or of the world. We 
shall not often see the exhibition of perfect dialectical skill, or 
listen to an outpouring of a careful collation of anecdotes and 
facetiee. But, on the other hand, we should be able to meet men 
familiar, say with Chinese metaphysics, or with the central parts of 
Africa, or with the furthest recesses of the solar system. Such a 
man ought not, it is true, to be encouraged to talk like the book 
which he is probably writing, or to pitch out raw masses of 
information upon our heads. But if he is a clever man his mind 
has probably been enriched by his knowledge, and he is able to 
look at things from a new point of view, and to supply fresh 
illustrations of ordinary topics. A great traveller, for ex- 
ample, need not bore us with facts about the peculiar dialects 
of Central Asia; but, without directly indulging in actual “ shop,” 
he can probably contribute new elements to the conversation. 
The hours allowed for meeting are generally shorter than in former 
days. Consequently, it should be the main object of a host to 
bring his guests together as rapidly as possible, and to raise the 
social temperature to that = at which people begin spon- 
taneously to emit light; and, without pomp, to talk freely and 
easily upon the topics of the day. Now it is the main fault of 
modern dinners that this object is very seldom secured or even de- 
finitely aimed at. The dinner-giver catches the last new lion, at 
some trouble, and exults over his capture. So far there is nothing 
to be complained of. In spite of a certain prejudice against lions, 
we are all glad to see them, and to hear them roar in moderation, 
and we know that feeding-time is propitious to that process. But 
the subsequent arrangements are generally devised as if with the 
express purpose of making the roaring inaudible. In the first 
place, we have given up the practice of introducing, doubtless 
on the ground of its apparent formality, and we laugh at Ameri- 
cans for their elaborate system of carrying a guest round the 
room, and making him shake hands with everybody in suc- 
cession. But the practice, as has been recently hinted at, has 
its advantages. In spite of its clumsiness if badly done, it 
at any rate prevents the common catastrophe, when strangers 
are left in the perfect solitude of a crowd, and find great difficulty 
in surmounting the preliminary barriers to conversation. The 
duty of giving a man a chance toshow what is in him is too gene- 
rally neglected from an exaggerated fear of making him awkwardly 
conspicuous. The proper medium no doubt requires skill; but a 
person who wishes to give a really pleasant dinner should not 
shrink from attacking a problem whose solution is necessary to 
success. We collect crowds, and then make no attempt to bring 
them into harmony. In the next place, we put our lion down on 
one side of a table so broad, according to the modern detestable 
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fashion, that it requires the voice of a Stentor and the impudence 
of « ‘Tliersites to address anybody across it. We plant on each 
side of him the ladies, who are carefully selected, it is true, but 
most frequently not on account of any presumable congeniality 
with their neighbour, but with a view to some imaginary require- 
ments of social precedency, And, finally, by way of quenching 
any sparks of general conversation, we erect in the centre of the 
table a huge display of works of art or botanical products, which 
would be very pretty at a flower-show, but puts the unfortunate 
victim into isolation as strict as the gentleman in a portrait with 

e red curtains on each side, and two or three cannons firing in 
the distance. The old methods of establishing a communication 
by such artless modes as drinking wine or proposing toasts are 
rigidly, and not without reason, proscribed ; and the result often 
is that a pleasant companion passes an evening about as cheerful as 
that of a prisoner in solitary confinement, with no other recreation 
except what he may gain from an occasional talk with the visiting 
chaplain, After which we complain that London dinners are fre- 
quently dull, and that conversation is apt to be limited. 


It is difficult to lay down any code of laws for the remedy of 
these evils, and in fact it is essential to pleasant society that there 
should not be anything in the nature of absolute laws. But one 
or two results are plain. In the first place, small parties are 
generally pleasanter than larger ones, because those awful breaches 
of continuity which sometimes cut off from each other two people 
who are disposed to be sociable become impossible. We get rid 
of the lumps of non-conducting resistance. In the next place, 
whether large or small, it is preposterous to collect a number 
of persons, presumably for social purposes, and then to erect 
so many physical and moral barriers between them as inevitably 
to keep them at arm’s length. Dinner is the period at which the 
most morose of mankind are sensible of a certain expansion of 
their social instincts. It is a singular solecism that we should con- 
trive, by an unreasonable system, to make it as diflicult as possible 
to give free play to our sympathies. Wine and meat ought to be 
transmuted into warmth of feeling; too often their action is limited 
to their mere physical consequences, and a dinner-party breaks up 
just as the ice is beginning to thaw under the heroic efforts of a 
few exceptionally unquenchable spirits. That dinners should be 
short is inevitable; that they should be too large is rather to be 
lamented than condemned ; but it is a pity when they are attended 
with such elaborate solenmities that a modest man has not time 
to get over his natural reserve. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION, 


| ig spite of the excitement, such as it is, of Irish remedial legis- 
lation and Irish sedition and crime, the thought of the country 
is drifting fast in a very different direction. Military organization 
will soon become the question of the day, and the newly,developed 
temper for striking at the root of indefensible abuses must before 
long sweep away such peddling projects of reform as the wisdom 
of our rulers has as yet been able tomature. The one great measure 
which the Government has introduced on the subject is a Militia 
Bill, which proposes to revivify that ancient force by giving a few 
extra shillings a day to the officers, and by allowing Militia 
Colonels who cannot find subalterns to obtain the assistance of 
Lieutenants of the Line. Noone can deny the harmless nature ofthe 
proposed changes, but to put them forward as the offcial response 
fo the universal demand for increased military efficiency is one 
of the most ludicrous of the many small efforts of our army rulers. 
Meanwhile the great question remains unsolved, how the 
strength of the country may be made available in the event (not 
very imminent, Pg but certainly not very improbable) of a 
gigantic war. Our army expenditure is about on the same scale 
as that of the greatest military nations, and on a pinch we might be 
able to place in line upon a foreign field of battle about qne-tenth 
of the force which either France, Russia, Austria, or Prussia could 
singly oppose to us. True, behind our little handful of regular 
troops we have about as many more Militia, something less than 
half-drilled, and with little more knowledge of the use of a rifle 
than they had when they were following the Pa. It has al- 
ways been the fashion to speak respectfully of this constitutional 
force as it is called, and no one doubts that, as raw material 
for making soldiers, most of the Militia regiments—though in- 
ferior in physique to the army, and probably also to the 
olunteers—would be found most valuable when their services were 
called for, if there were only time to train them to a fair standard 
of efficiency. Their numbers, however—as the numbers of a paid 
force raised by voluntary enlistment must be—are altogether 
deficient in time of peace, and we have to look further abroad for 
the means of creating a national army. We shall be told that we 
have the Volunteers; and, as far as mere numerical strength is 
concerned, there is no doubt that the force could grow to any 
dimensions that might be desired, if occasion called for rapid 
recruiting. But they, like the Militia, would require some inter- 
val of time, though probably much less than army pedants assume, 
to fit them for the rough work of war. With the exception 
of a few crack regiments which have been trained almost u 
to the standard of professional troops, they are not very muc 
more advanced in vil than average Militiamen, though the 
majority of them are immeasurably superior in rifle practice, not 
only to the Militia, but to most of the regiments of the Line. In 
actual present efficiency (creditable as their manceuvring, even in 


large bodies, is always said to be by the Inspectors and Generals 
whose duty it is to report upon it) they have much to acquire ; 
and the redeeming points about them are an energy which would 
enable most of them to compass a twenty miles’ march without 
straggling, and an intelligence that would enable them to com- 
plete their military education, when once they were called out, 
with a rapidity which officers accustomed to train the average 
= | recruit would consider quite incredible. 

These are the materials at our disposal, and the best way of 
utilizing them has yet to be discovered. Opinions range over 
the widest possible area. There are some who, with more en- 
thusiasm than prudence, would imitate the American policy, and 
rely almost entirely on what they could make of a countless body 
of Volunteers in the short interval which might elapse after a de- 
claration of war. Theorists of this stamp are always of the non- 
intervention school, and would answer the objection that their 
army, when made, could not be sent abroad, by the assertion that 
the proper place for an English army is within the four seas." But 
a man need not wear a red coat to see that, even for purposes of 
defence, the method of counter-attack may often be the most 
effective; and though it is very likely that, on a suflicient occa- 
sion, volunteers for foreign service would be found in abundance 
in the ranks of such a civilian army, it is obvious that no prompt 
action could be attempted at the commencement of a war. Even 
the Americans, who alone have tried the experiment on a | 
scale, found, in the first year of their civil war, that neither their 
officers nor their men had acquired the military aptitude for which 
they were afterwards so greatly distinguished. Practically, this 
purely volunteer system has — to recommend it except that 
it would provide soldiers when called for in almost unlimited 
numbers, and would reduce the cost of the army when on a peace 
footing to a minute fraction of what it now amounts to. Economy 
and numerical strength are, it is true, the two first elements of 
military power, but, out of America at a they need to be 
supplemented by other considerations. hile it is impossible 
not to reject this, which we may call the mad-civilian theory of 
army organization, there is at least as much to be said against the 
mad-military ideas which form the -— extreme of the floating 
opinion of the day. Starting with the acknowledged and obvious 
fact, that a soldier ready trained in time will be far more 
efficient on the outbreak of war than one who has half his lesson 
to learn, the ultra-professional school would be willing to 
sacrifice both numbers and economy to the creation of a highly- 
finished machine such as the British army. The most extrava- 
gant of military organizers would not, perhaps, venture to suggest 
that our normal army estimates should be more than, say, double 
those of the great military empires; and yet even if we went as far 
as this, the strength which we could put out would be utterly in- 
significant when judged by the standard of modern armies. It is 
true that the cost of the Volunteers might be saved by disbanding 
the whole force and substituting one enlisted soldier for every 
Volunteer company, but even this would add but a battalion or 
two to the Line, and we should be driven to fight with odds of ten 
to one against us, or to decline fighting altogether. Finished 
excellence is an admirable thing in an army, as in everything 
else, but it is fearfully expensive, and it has no element of ex- 
pansion in it. A million of raw or half-drilled men might 
possibly gain little advantage over 100,000 first-rate troops in a 
short campaign, though even then numbers would be apt to tell; 
but every day would improve the one host while it thinned the 
other, and at the end of six months we should see the rough levies 
growing into a vast and formidable army, while their opponents 
were dwindling into a handful of disabled veterans. For milit 
purposes numbers and skill should never be divorced, but of the two, 
numbers with only limited skill have a vast prospective advan 
over the highest skill with limited numbers, because skill can 
improved very much more easily than numbers can be augmented. 
And to this view all the great eps nations are coming round. 
They have different systems, none of them suitable in detail to the 
circumstances and prejudices of this country, but the leading idea 
of them all is of universal application, and our Governmentis the 
only one which has not found it out. No country can be strong 
without both a nucleus of highly-drilled troops and a very large 
reserve of partially-trained men ripe for speedy conversion into 
effective soldiers. Add to this a rational organization of the whole, 
yma of easy and rapid expansion, and you have all that need be 

es 

It is remarkable that every professional or Ministerial project 
for the organization of army reserves which has been propounded of 
late years has set this plain principle at defiance. Complicated 
schemes for grouping together a few worn-out pensioners and 
time-expired Sclaiees have been prepared, but they have all failed 
to provide the numerical strength without which reserves are of 
little account. The schemes for converting soldiers into Militia- 
men and Militiamen into soldiers all have had the same defect, 
and the one essential condition of putting the real strength 
of the nation in a state of readiness for military training and 
military organization has never for a moment been kept in 
view. There is one source, and one only, from which a 
reserve of adequate numbers can be obtained, and that is the 
Volunteer body ; but nothing whatever has been done to give them 
such an organization as would render their transformation into an 
efficient army an easy or even a ible task. A certain 
variable measure of proficiency in dint has been acquired, whi 
would give them an enormous start, when war broke out, over a 
body of raw recruits; but mere drill is far less important than 
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organization, and this the military authorities have steadily refused | ingenious parallel, and run out a reel of puns on the housewarming of 
to bestow upon them. Lord Northbrook intimated, in a recent | of the Academicians and the fiery debates at Westminster? We Si 
debate, that some project of the kind was under consideration, but | certainly missed a telling witticism—of which we reserve the th 
it must be very different in scope and character from anything passa having the fear of the cartoonists of the comic journals ai 
which has hitherto come out of the War-Office, if it is to lay the | before our eyes—in which the senatorial joker might have sug th 
a s foundation of a really national army reserve. gested that Landseer’s great picture was only a subtle allegory Ti 
co of Mr. Gladstone, terrible in beak and claw, swooping down on w 
as the placid swannery of the Irish Church. Mr. Gladstone, we 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY DINNER. observed, as though in anticipation of his rival’s coming vivacious- 
; i acti ness, was serenely and solemnly dull; and when Mr. Gladstone 
PPE Beaux Arts and the Belles Lettres have nobly dined during | ¢thyows all his powers into an earnest and solid dulness, the 
4 the present week. The Royal Academy and the Literary | yesult is a work of very high art indeed. As a Chinese landscape TT) 
Fund have celebrated, by a meat-offering and a drink-offering, the | js to ‘Turner in his latter days, so on this occasion, because it 
cultus of the Muses and Graces, and the worship of themselves. | suited him to bring out a strong contrast, was the cumest ¥ 


A grotesque element is inseparable from these annual banquets 
and annual glorifications. These dinners have grown into 
recognised institutions, but it would be difficult to vindicate 
on any rational ground their existence. Tesolved into its first 


Gladstone to the vivacious Disraeli. 

We are glad to see all interests and institutions represented at 
this dinner, though why such representative men as the Chairman 
of Customs should be honoured with this official recognition any it 


and, though we and our art-critics are justly indignant at the 
practice of some proprietors of private Picture Exhibitions who 
offer a champagne luncheon to their visitors at the private view, 
we must remember that the Pall Mall and THaymarket dealers 
have at least a precedent for their mercantile conception of art in 
the Academy itself. We will, however, admit that the dinner 
has outgrown this sordid object. It has come to be an institu- 


elements, the Royal Academy can justify its dinner to the great | more than the Chairman of the Great Western Railway we pl 
g notables and patrons of art on the intelligible but not ey are unable to conjecture. The presence of the Lord Mayor and th 
dignified purpose for which a new baker's shop is inaugurated, | the Governor of the Bank is much more intelligible. They pe 
as the netwspapers say, by presenting a glass of gin to every pur- represent the mercantile aspect of art, and this aspect is a very eq 
chaser of a quartern loaf. Such, we can quite conceive, was the | prominent one in these days. It may sound ungenerous to fling he 
original and not unpractical object of the Royal Academy dinner; | jnto the cup of adulation and salutation which was handed to the sw 


Academy by their noble guests on Saturday evening a single drop. 
of bitterness; but we cannot but feel that if in these days art is 
honoured, it also pays, and pays well. Artists not only live 
to paint, but paint to live. And we are by no means sure that 
the present state of the picture market in this country may not, 
unless our artists are strictly on their guard against the tempta- 
tion, prove very injurious to the highest interests of the highest 


tion. But institutions, the more permanently they are estab- | of the fine arts. We say nothing of pictures which are avowedly, 
lished, acquire an inevitable dulness and monotony. There | in the slang of the profession, pot-boilers. But the increasing car 
is a terrible tedium in those repetitions of commonplace on the | influence of the dealers, the middle-men between patrons and to 
objects, advantages, and leasures | of the fine arts ; and as the artists, is a thing not to be regarded with entire satisfaction. the 
ovations, like the menu, admit of little variety, the interest of the | The dealers are a very formidable body. They make a fashion dir 
speeches generally turns on a single point, how the speaker can | and a popularity in such expensive luxuries as pictures, china, me 
contrive to make some new hit on the most threadbare topic of plate, and jewellery, merely for shop purposes. Pictures in these by 
talk. A{fter-dinner speeches generally, and these Academicspeeches days are as much a necessity of their position to the nowveanx the 
> particularly, look like a string of oratorical conundrums, which at | »;ches of trade 2s carriages and horses and satin gowns for Ch 
the best chgage no other faculties of the mind than that of @| their wives. A picture-dealer is as much a tradesman as a 7 to ] 
certain tedious ingenuity. This year’s Academy dinner illustrated stockbroker, and there is just as much of speculation and excite- are 
fully this peculiarity of the occasion. Her Majesty the Queen | ment in modern pictures as in shares and sugar. This state of mei 
is toasted. Immediately it occurs to the President of the Academy | things cannot be without its influence on the artistic mind, and wel 
that the Sovereign can handle the pencil—thuugh, by the way, | while we have artists who work for fame and not for greed, the at 
if this did occur to him, he said nothing about it, but expatiated, | painters of the [ero or the Medea of the present year, the existence pre 
by way of honouring the mother, on her Royal daughter's talents | of sentimentalities and sensationalisms manufactured for sele mies 
as a sculptor, and proceeded to eulogize Princess Louise’s work | ang got up for the print-shop, such as the “Railway Station” of | and 
in the very enigmatical announcement of a bust “executed and, | Jast year, or as many of the namby-pamby domesticities addressed 7 ab 
we as I understand, chiselled by her own hand.” Lord Stanley, | to the feminine and lower intelligences which can appreciate as woh 
at the Literary Fund, of course celebrated the Queen’s rank sweetly pretty subjects taken from the annals of the nursery and on 
among Royal authors. But it was reserved to Lord Chelmsford | school-room and feeding-bottle, is a serious danger to the interests ape 


of English art. The Archbishop of Canterbury, who made the best i its 


to make the hit of the evening. By a grotesque ingenuity the great 
speech of the evening, dilated on what is a fact, that in the 


Law Lord was toasted, or replied to the toast of ‘the Navy, 


on the strength of the fact that he was once a midshipman. | wealthiest cities art has flourished most. This is true; but the cam 
On this hint the ex-Chancellor spoke, and delivered himself | distinction is between the appreciation of art by a community and 
of a string of facetiousnesses which would qualify him as a con- | which is wealthy because cultivated, as in the best ages of Italy, was 
tributor to the funniest of those melancholy periodicals which | and by a community which, like our owa, is wealthy but not defe 
call themselves the comic press. Aristotle—we think it is | cultivated. Florence saluted Cimabue because he made an dest 
Aristotle—says somewhere that the mark of a sharp man is to | immense advance on the art of his day; Manchester buys Turners Is a 
discover or invent resembiances in incongruous things. Lord | because in a rising market Turners are a profitable investment. obli; 
Chelmsford has shown himself a master in this not the highest | The Borgo Allegro represents one inducement to artists ; Christie's. fron 
of rhetorical arts. Required to invent some connexion between | rooms and his annual trade-dinner present another. ley. 
lawyers and sailors, Lord Chelmsford solves the problem both then 
ways by showing that the are like ] ial 
: ness and unlikeness. Sailors hate lawyers, and call them land- Pn sible 
sharks, but a shark is a fish ; and fish ont sailors have something WHALISY AND NEWDEGATE. vaga 
to do with the sea; therefore sea-sharks and land-sharks meet FE have been informed, on the best authority, that there are thin 
in Lord Chelmsford. Again Lord Chelmsford once held the degrees in Protestantism ; and, although Protestantism en- Com 
seals; therefore Lord Chelmsford is himself a great seal; but a | dures and rather approves its ducal and lordly champions, it draws he w 
seal is a fish, which by the way he is not; therefore, as before, | the line at Mr. Wha “ We had ignorantly supposed that the dif- to M 
great seals are a common nature and property of lawyers and | ference between Mr. Whalley and Mr. Newdegate was no greater who 
sailors. than between tweedledum, and tweediedee, but having listened hear 
Mr. Disraeli’s gracious fooling was more elaborate than that of | to explanations of this abstruse matter, we are now convinced that 
the Chancellor whom he cashiered. The late Prime Minister had | that Pompey and Cresar are very much unlike, and particularly was 
to return thanks for the House of Commons; the riddle he had to | Pompey. If there ever was any association in Parliamentary mise 
2 propound was—Why is the Royal Academy like the House of | business between the members for North Warwickshire and for his y 
Commons? A question which sounds as rational as, How far is it Peterborough it is now dissolved; and each of them desires to his a 
from Wednesday week to the Antarctic Circle. Mr. Disraeli _ announce that his is the original establishment where the genuine Mr. ” 
knocked off a very creditable and characteristic quibble on this old-fashioned article called Protestantism is served hot and strong, dow! 
great theme; or, as he more sonorously expressed it, he was | that the public are respectfully invited to look for the well-known dress 
rivileged to dilate on “the many points of significant sympathy | and world-famed trade-mark, and are earnestly cautioned against ques 
lesuee the present situations ” of the artists and the senators. | dishonest imitations, and that there is no connexion whatever to s% 
As thus—the House of Commons has lately been reformed, so | with over the way. We believe, as we are bound to do on such “ ine 
has the Royal Academy. The Royal Academy has got a new | assurances as we have received, that there is a difference, but we the ] 
house, so have we; which may be true in the sense that a | are still without the smallest notion what the difference is. To 
2 house six months’ old and a house some thirty years’ old may | recur to an illustration already used, we feel like people of small 
= both be said, with some license, to be equally new. ‘The Royal | musical cultivation who cannot perceive any distinction between 
: Academy has rejected many pictures; and many Parliamentary | the rival — of nigger melodists at St. James’s and St. 
candidates tailed’ at the late general election. The Royal Aca- | George’s Halls. Cesar 1s very unlike Pompey, and Pompey is ous 
demy and the House of Commons have alike many old members | still more unlike Cesar ; but which is Caesar and which is Pom- ar 
and many new ones Many of the new ones are men of promise | pey we really cannot tell. “Just before the Battle, Mother, t, 
iv either case; and Mr. Disraeli might have added, which he | the beautiful and pathetic ballad originally introduced by the side 
did not, that both at Burlington House and St. Stephen’s many | Christy Minstrels at St. James's Hall, will be sung at every of C 
of the veterans are great bores, and ~~ of the neophytes are | performance until further notice. y Lhese are the only original and 
- ambitious failures. Why did not the facile joker go on with this | and world-famed Christy Minstrels.” We do not find the name 
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of Mr. Newdegate among the principal artists who appeared at 
St. James’s Hall on Monday last, but if he did not perform upon 
the banjo or the bones, we feel sure that he must have lent his 
aid to swell the magnificent cheir which gave thrilling effect to 
the lovely ballad which awakened such emotion in the audience. 
The Protestant version of this beautiful and pathetic composition 
would probably run somewhat thus :— 


Just before the battle, mother, 
I really cannot stay. 
Just before the battle, mother, 
I must run away. 
The Knights of St. James resemble other religious champions in 
remembering that he that fights and runs away may live to fight 
another day ; and when an enthusiastic orator inquires, 


How can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 


it may be answered that nobody need die at all until Heaven 
pleases, and in fact nobody intends to do so. We cannot help 
thinking that the threat of the Protestant warriors to die for the 
cause they advocate will be received by the country with as much 
equanimity as Miss Lydia Languish was expected to exhibit when 
her lover, Captain Absolute, should threaten to fall upon his 
sword’s point and expire at her feet :— 

Oh, Lydia! forgive me, or this pointed stcel—says I. 

Oh, booby! stab away and welcome—says she. 

Yet the world would be a dull place if we lost our Whalley or our 
Newdegate, and therefore we hope that they will study in private 
the art of make-believe dying before they perform in public. 
Let them not imitate the impatience of the actor at rehearsal 
who declined to stand dying all night, but let them practise 
carefully how to thrust a sword resolutely under the arm, 
to groan and stagger, and fall with an emphatic smack upon 
the boards, and to be able to make a pot of beer look foolish 
directly afterwards. The parallel between the bands of nigger 
melodists and the Protestant parties may be drawn more closely 
by observing how both invoke the name of Royalty to sanction 
their proceedings. At St. George’s Hall may be heard the Royal 
Christy’s Minstrels, the only company who have had the honour 
to periorm, by special command, before the Queen and Court. We 
are not aware that Mr. Whalley and his friends have held a public 
meeting at St. George’s Hall or anywhere else; but Mr. Whalley’s 
well-known vocal talent would ensure the success of his appearance 
at any music or other hall in London. We should confidentiy 
predict that, if Mr. Whalley and his friends did hold a public 
meeting, they would talk nonsense about the Coronation Oath 
and the Royal Supremacy as plentifully, and with as complete 
a belief that they were talking sense, as did the ducal, lordly, 
reverend, and pious Protestants who assembled at St. James’s Hail 
on Monday. We are told that this meeting commenced with 
special supplication to Heaven for protection of the Church from 
its enemies. 
Church from its friends was more immediately desirable. There 
came to the meeting deputations from Constitutional Societies 
and from Working-men’s Conservative Associations, and there 
was talked the tallest kind of talk about upholding banners and 
defending bulwarks in the present great crisis of our country’s 
destiny. This is, as we suppose, the sort of Protestantism which 
is approved by Mr. Newdegate, and we should feel greatly 
obliged to any one who would inform us wherein it differs 
from the sort of Protestantism which is propagated by Mr. Whal- 
ley. It may be that the sham niggers at St. George’s Hall paint 
themselves a shade darker than their competitors at St. James’s 
Hall, and, as in the lowest deep there is a lower deep, it is pos- 
sible that the Protestantism of Mr. Whalley may be more extra- 
vagant than that of Mr. Newdegate. This is possible, but not, to our 
thinking, probable. Myr. Newdegate explained to the House of 
Commons that after the death of his late colleague, Mr. Spooner, 
he was asked what course he was prepared to pursue with regard 
to Maynooth College. He stated that he would support anybody 
who would take up the question. “At that time he had not 
heard of the honourable member for Peterborough, but when 
that honourable gentleman was introduced to him as one who 
was willing to take up the question of Maynooth, he pro- 
mised to give the honourable gentleman all the support in 
his power.” That promise he —_ for some years, but S found 
his attempt to support Mr. Whalley utterly hopeless and useless. 
Mr. Whalley, according to Mr. Newdegate, was always tumbling 
down in the mud, and requiring to be picked up, and washed and 
dressed. The result of Mr. Whalley’s advocacy was to bring the 
question into total disrepute, but Mr. Newdegate could not pretend 
to say whether this result should be ascribed to Mr. Whalley’s 
“ inefliciency ” or to “ peculiar views incident to his position on 
the Protestant question.” If Mr. Newdegate cannot explain this 
result, we shall not attempt to do so: and we will only venture 
to say that the assumption that Mr. Whalley is an inefficient 
Protestant appears to us utterly unwarrantable. As to the ques- 
tion having San brought into disrepute, that is matter for vari- 
ous opinion; but it is to be observed that two dukes and two 
archbishops, besides smaller notabilities, were able to appear at 
St. James’s Hall on what we should have su pposed. to be the same 
side of the same question that occupies Mr, \ halley in the Llouse 
of Commons. We have read Mr. Whalley’s speech in the House, 
and we have read the speeches of Dukes and Karls at St. James's 
Hall, and we are bound to say that, in our judgment, Mr. Whalley 


We should have thought that protection of the | 


does not suffer by the comparison. Mr. Newdegate assumes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Whalley, an affectation of superiority and supre- 
macy to which Mr. Whalley has been contented to submit for the 
sake of the prosperity of their common cause. It is to be feared 
that Mr. Whalley has humiliated himself to little purpose, and 
his self-sacrifice is cruelly requited by the charge that he has 
brought the cause of Protestantism into ridicule. Mr. Newde- 
gate asserts that Mr. Whalley has made this subject of Protest- 
antism the laughing-stock of the House. Mr. Whalley answers 
that he cannot discover on this question any dillerence 
between himself and Mr. Newdegate. We are bound to say that 
we agree with Mr. Whalley. There are, as it appears to us, only 
three possible suppositions—either Mr. Whalley makes Protest- 
antism ridiculous, or Protestantism makes Mr. Whalley ridiculous, 
or Mr. Whalley and Protestantism act and react upon each other 
to the promotion of general hilarity. Weare summoned in terms 
of earnest warning and entreaty to the defence of our beloved 
Queen, our hallowed Church, our venerated Constitution, and we 
feel an irresistible tendency to laughter. If the newspapers 
report Protestant speeches in Parliament and at public meetiags, 
they accompany their reports with leading articles directed towards 
the object of bringing the speakers into ridicule. Mr. Whalley 
says that he was told by Mr. Newdegate that the organization of 
the press by the Roman Catholic party is so complete that a pro- 
minent advocate of Protestant principles would inevitabiy be made a 
laughing-stock. He was nevertheless encouraged to undertake that 
advocacy, and the expected result has followed 


In this sea of controversy we can find only one point of solid land. 
It is agreed that the House does laugh when Mr. Whalley spealis. 
Mr. Whalley ascribes this result to the nature of the antagonists oi 
Protestantism. Mr. Newdegate ascribes it to the nature of Mr. 
Whalley. It is difficult to understand what is the precise resu'i. 
which Mr. Whalley, or Mr. Newdegate, or both of them, represent 
to have been attained by the alleged Roman Catholic organization 
of the press. ‘The enemies of Protestantism are at most chargealle 
with reporting truly the explanations of Protestant leaders as to 
how the Maynooth question came to be taken up. Mr. Newdegaic 
seems to have thought that the chestnuts were warm, and he 
advised that some enterprising person should be engaged to take 
them off the fire. Mr. Whalley was engaged accordingly, and the 
chestnuts certainly were warm. This seems to be the whole story 


THE RIVAL SITES. 


WXIT Inigo Jones. Introduced by Mr. Lowe in a pull c! 
vapour, ke has very soon vanished in a cloud of smoke. 
Really, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, this won't do. Bi: 
boys should not bully little ones; but if they do, they shoult 
be sure of the captain’s leave, and should not rush off withou‘ 
the grace of an apology. You have frightened everybody, you 
have irritated the whole tribe of architects, you have arouscl 
the whole phalanx of amateurs, you have brought an emineit 
memory into contempt, and now you can only sit by and 
listen while the First Commissioner reports that he is in 
communication with Mr. Street, who is not likely to stand any 
nonsense, even from a Cabinet Minister. This little episode 
in the domestic life of the happy funily in Downing Street 
is in itself sufficiently absurd. But there is a serious side to the 
affair on which we must speak out distinctly. Whether it was 
right to think of Carey Street at first, and wrong to think of 
Howard Street afterwards, or whether Howard Street lias been 
the happy solution of an unhappy muddle, whether the Gothic of 
Street or the Italian of Jones best meets the spirit of the time 
and the uses of the building, it is equally certain that the ques- 
tion, in its inception, its growth, and in the actual deadlock, is a 
pitiful example of the imbecility which stamps the whoie ad- 
ministration of arts and works in this country. To have had 
the question of the site of the new Law Courts—a long ad- 
mitted need—so long unsettled, and when settled so soon upset ; 
to see the Minister of Works out of the Cabinet; to hear another 
Minister, himself a member of the Cabinet, usurp the proper func- 
tions of the Office of Works, and majestically announce a policy, 
and then to find the rightful official himself quietly ignore the pro- 
ceedings of his superior, is to be witness of a spectacle of ollicial 
mismanagement of which no other country can show the parallel. 
One thing only is wanted to complete the embroglio—that the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works should show the 
door to Chancellor and First Commissioner alike ; and we dare 
say that we shall be the witnesses of this incident. 

The remedy is to be found in a reform which we have persist- 
ently advocated in this Review ever since its earliest numbers, 
when there was no one to back us in our protest. The First 
Commissioner must be raised to the dignity of a first-class Minister 
of Arts and Architecture, independent of the Metropolitan Board, 
and no more directly dependent on the Treasury than the First 
Lord, or the Secretary for War, both of whom are officials who 
fill departments which make long pulls on the national purse. 
The mind of Parliament has, we are glad to see, been tardily 
directed to this subject, and Lord Elcho’s Committee, which is 
primarily discussing the local grievance of the proposed viaduct from 
Charing Cross Bridge to Wellington Street, has also the broader 
duty of taking up at least the fringe of this great question, and of 
investigating the vassalage in which the First Commissioner is 
held by the Metropolitan Board. It is no secret that out of the 
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moral support which this Committee has given to the Office of 
Works has already grown the epportunity, of which Mr. Layard 


took advantage, to propose the transference of the Natural His- | 


tory collection of the British Museum to that portion of the 
Thames Embankment which lies between Charing Cross and 
Waterloo Bridge. The question is, in all its incidents, different 
from that of the site of the Law Courts. The two competing sites 
for the new Museum are not two spots in such close proximity 
that their respective altitudes form a main element of comparison. 
The choice hes between the dreary waste of Brompton wilder- 
ness, where once the Exhibition shed of 1862 was planted, 
or else the broadest space of all the reclaimed Embankment 
land, which is large enough, without encroaching on the town 
behind, to hold a vast building, girt with terraces, fringed by 
gardens, and masking the huge abortion of the Charing Cross 
station. On the other side is the alternative of the best part of 
the ground being sacrificed to a misplanned viaduct, and the 
residue abandoned as a tumbling ground for City Arabs. In 
respect to popular convenience the Thames /ocale distances com- 
petition, for it fills the central position of all London; it is easily 
accessible from the old Museum, whether or not the Natural Iis- 
tory Library be kept there; the artisan class, to whom this kind of 
collection is peculiarly interesting and useful, will easily and 
cheaply reach it by penny steamer, street, and district railway ; 
while it meets the grievance of which all Loudon south of the 
river complains, that all the national museums are placed on spots 
which Southwark and Lambeth find it most diflicult to reach. 
The ventilation of this scheme, approved from diffrent sides by 
Professor Owen, Sir Roderick Murchison, Professor Huxley, and 
Mr. Cole, was, as we said, the first result of relaxing the teticrs 
by which the administration of Works has hitherto been shackled. 
The Law Courts muddle is the last and worst example of the old 
mismanagement, 

As to the immediate controversy we have not heard one word 
urged, nor traced a single local incident to show that the Carey 
Street site is not of ample area, good proportion, and dignified eleva- 
tion in relation to the surrounding levels, and therefore eminently 
suitable to form the site, not it may be of a city of possible de- 
partments, but of the existing Courts and their dependent offices. 
Artistically located it offers a point of view of exquisite pic- 
turesqueness to the spectator moving up the Strand. We find it 
already the property of the nation, bought, paid for, and cleared. 
The Howard Street plot, as now offered to us, is limited, unbought, 
low-lying, and irregularly graded, with a sharp central rise, as well 
as a rapid slope to the river. Therefore we are of opinion that, 
simply matched with each other, the already adopted position of 
the Law Courts is decidedly superior to the one which is being pro- 
posed to us. Touching the comparative comfort to the lawyers of 
the two positions, we candidly own that we think it very much a 

uestion of six and half-a-dozen, If, however, we import into 
the question the consideration of the Embankment, then we cor- 
dially aud unhesitatingly confess that we attach great value to 
unworthy buildings not being placed upon this magnificent and 
conspicuvus area. But of this misfortune we have little fear. ‘The 
drift of events is floating it away; the public eye is on the river- 
bank, and it is certain that the better the buildings are upon the 
Embankment, the more probably will they pay. It is not equally 
certain that, if the State were to forfeit its possession of the 
Carey Street property, that space would still be covered by eredit- 
able constructiuns. 


It will be so much the better—this is self-evident—if the Govern- 
ment would clench the bargain which it believes itself enabled to 
make, and secure the Howard Street site. We have already indi- 
cated that as, in spite of Mr. Lowe, a Probate Office is imperatively 
demanded, that structure may reasonably be planted between 
Somerset House and the Temple. If, out of some fancied con- 
sistency, the Government should elect to build the Probate Oflice 
between the Strand and Carey Street, and bring the Courts duwn 
to the river-side, we should wonder at what we should esteem an 
eccentric and unnecessary alteration of well-formed arrangements. 
Still the Carey Street property would not be wholly sacrificed, and 
if a noble pile were placed on it, a considerable compensation would 
be given. But the Government must say—as it has not done— 
that it means to put some public building upon the high level, 
and then we can estimate the salvage; or else it must say that it 
has no such intention, and then we are free to reckon our loss. 
As yet it has not ventured to do either the one or the other, 
and we are only left with the certainty that its intentions are 
to shift the Law Courts from a commanding site to a depressed 
position. So long as this is all the comfort which is vouchsafed 
to us, we repeat that we refuse to surrender Carey Street, with 
its assured and evident advantages—for what? Lor the vague 
expectation of ground to be bought very cheaply from owners 
who will most certainly awaken to this sudden windfall of luck ; 
for an areacramped in its dimensions, tortuous in its contour, low- 
seated in its level, inaccessible on three out of its four sides. 


Our comfort is, that the question will come aguin before the | 


House of Commons, forewarned and full of the spirits which a 


long recess is apt to give; and if that body does not exact a very | 


searchiny reason why, we shall be even more surprised than we 
were at the escapade of Mr. Lowe. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
I 


| fPYHE Academy, which has lived for a century in lodgings, is 
| happy, at the mature age of one hundred and one years, to 
_ pass into the independent position of building and maintaining a 
| house of its own, and that out of honestly-earned resources. ‘The 
| congratulations at the Academy dinner on Saturday last were 
| warm and well deserved. The aspect of the rooms is pleasing, 
even imposing; and the promise thus held out “for the promotion 
of British art,” if not all that might be desired, is almost more 
than could have been anticipated. Mr. Sydney Smirke, the Royal 
Academician entrusted by his brethren with the duty of erecting 
this seemly home, has acquitted himself fairly well. ‘The office 
searcely called for the exercise of genius. Plain walls, coved 
ceilings, skylights, with a glass dome as a masterpiece crowning 
the central hall, are the sum and substance of such architectural 
creation as was needed in this goodly array of picture-galleries, 
Thus, by the simplest means, and no doubt at very moderate ex- 
pense—seeing that the ground, including Burlington House, did not 
cost a penny, being the free gift of the nation—the Academy be- 
come their own landlords, and may promote the arts in general, and 
their own interests in particular, without any control whatsoever, 
save such faint whisper as may occasionally come from a sensitive 
conscience. The tone assumed at the dinner was of course jubilant, 
and the President actually indulged in a strain befitting injured 
innocence ; he complained that the Academy “ has constantly had 
to sulier from attacks, often unjust and frivolous—stereciyped 
attacks which have never ceased to assail the institution from its 
foundation to the present hour.” One attack, however, cannot 
long have become stereotyped—the assault likely to be made on 
behalf of the unhappy owners of the 3,500 works which this 
year have been turned out, notwithstanding that vacant wall 
space proves that there was room enough and to spare. The 
Academy, though at this moment in its zenith, points to the vanit 
of human wishes, and we cannot but contrast the applause whic 
followed the declaration of the President, “that no artists should 
consider themselves outside this institution,” with the fact that at 
that very moment there had been cast far away from the banquet- 
iable a larger number of rejected works than was ever known in the 
bad old times. Having briefly said thus much, were it only to 
indicate that the Academy can scarcely yet safely deem itself beyond 
the reach of criticism, we may add that great ‘credit is due for 
the good work accomplished, and that we cannot but hope the 
time is now come when the Academy will act under the sense of 
the responsibilities which devolve on a powerful public body, in- 
stituted, not for private ends, but to promote the wide interests of 
national art. 

The unusually high character of the Exhibition is at once a 
proof that the standard of excellence has been raised rather than 
lowered ; in fact, the rejection of an almost incredible nun:ber 
of works indicates how thorough has been the process of refining 
or winnowing. ‘The measure, if cruel, we cannot deem wholly 
unsalutary, especially when we remember how the quality of the 
Hrench Salon is brought down by the free and wholesale admission 
of pictures by comparative tyros. ‘lhe number of works received 
last year within the small interior in Trafalgar Square was 1,206, 
and this year in the vastly extended building the total does not 
exceed 1,320. It is evident, then, that the difference between 
what was confessed to be bad and what is now extolled as good 
is not in mere numbers. We believe, as we have said, that the 
standard of excellence has been insensibly raised. Furthermore, 
too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that, while very 
many pictures in Trafalgar Square were killed in the hanging, 
there is not a picture in the new building which has not the 
privilege of enjoying life according to its deserts. We must 
also add that the rooms in Piccadilly have been so designed 
and decorated as to be peculiarly well fitted to show works of 
art off to advantage. As for the lighting, it is only too gool— 
blinds must speedily be provided; and as tu the wall decora- 
tion or colouring, the only fault is that it may be a little too 
positive in hue; certainly the red ground inflicts injury upon 
some of the pictures, But on the whole, we repeat, the rooms 
tend to a dressy and stylish appearance, so that we do not hesitate 
to declare that in no gallery in Europe would the same pictures 
be seen to greater advantage. The cornices and ceilings are picked 
out here and there with gold, the details incline to pure Greek 
rather than to the corrupt Renaissance; and even on parquetry 
floors, and especially around doorways where stand out heads of 
lions after designs by Landseer, there arises a pleasing suspicion 
of polychrome. Thus these gallerics, instead of being, like too 
many others, cold and starved, respond from floor to ceiling, in 
modest tones, to the colour of the pictures. This pervading 
harmony of the rooms has moreover been materially enhanced 
by a hanging unusually symmetric and well balanced. We need 
not point out that these satisfactory results cannot bave been 
, secured but at the cost of much forethought. The success on the 
whole is great. 

In the present introductory notice we shall not attempt more 
than a cursory sketch of an Exhibition which, as we have already 
indicated, rises considerably above the average of late years. ‘The 
building, like certain great galleries on the Continent of Kurope, 
has been specially arranged tor its contents, whether of oil pictures, 
water-colour drawings, architectural designs, engravings, or scul 
j ture, Of the fourteen rooms all in suite, “Gallery No, ILL” 
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measuring 82 feet long, 43 feet wide, and 38 feet high, is, both 
for size and by reason of its contents, the grand climax to the 
whole. 
pictures specially choice or representative are hung. 
walls abundant space is found for not fewer than twenty-six 
Academicians and thirteen Associates, among whom appear to 
special advantage Sir Edwin Landseer, Mr. Calderon, Mr. Frith, 
Nr. Hook, Mr. Webster, Mr. Leslie, Mr. Yeames, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Elmore, and Mr. Maclise. Also, in this the distinguishing 

ost of honour, we gladly welcome certain illustrious, as well as 
certain non-illustrious, foreigners. Without invidious distinction 
we lump them together as follows—M. Edouard Frere, M. Merle, 
M. Corot, M. Alma-Tadema, M. C. F. Daubigny, M. Rudolf 
Lehmann, Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, Madame Jerichau, M. Portaels, 
and M. Legros. By way of parenthesis we may observe that, 
among the legion of foreigners who have invaded the Academy, 
some show pictures that are certainly not superior to at least a 
considerable percentage of the 3,500 English works cast into the 
street from lack, it is said, of room. It would seem that we have 
forgotten the virtue of patriotism in the pleasure of showing 
hospitality. 

The great room—where, as we have seen, the united forces of the 
Academy obtain grand concentration—has a focus of peculiar 
attraction in one of the most scenic and sensational of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s creations. “The Swannery invaded by Sea-Eagles,” of 
which great expectations had been raised, now asserts itself as the 
favourite picture of the year; no other work seems to have equal 
fascination for the crowd. And its quickly acquired popularity 
will be easily understood by those who know how consummate is 
the skill of Sir Edwin, here at his best, in the dramatic manage- 
ment of unrivalled resources. The subject itself is highly melo- 
dramatic ; indeed it may be questioned whether, since the “ Rape 
of the Sabines,” there has occurred in history anything more 
sensational than the invasion of this swannery—pure and of un- 
sullied white as unsunned snow—by the ravenous troop of sea- 
eagles. No circumstance is wanting which can either awaken 
sympathy or intensify horror. The swans are as lovely as swans 
can be, and the quiet retreat among hills and sedgy grass might 
seem an abode sacred to peace and happiness. We can only say that 
the nursemaids and children who feed swans in the parks will be 
horrified when they hear what cruel fate Sir Edwin Landseer has 
permitted to befall their favourite bird. But then the art of the 
_— has become proverbial for cruclty ; massacres and martyr- 

oms inflicted on the noblest of God’s creatures it gloats over. 
Perhaps it may be pleaded by way of apology that in the picture 
before us blood, save in a few smears, is kept out of sight, just as 
when the Princes in the Tower are murdered on the stage the 
horror is veiled. Still the torture of these swans is sufficiently 
brutal; the writhing in death’s agony of the necks is, as was 
evidently intended, excruciating. And yet, possibly, the picture 
would otherwise fail of its effect, for we do not esteem its directly 
art qualities as very high. The wings, the heads, the plumage, and 
a pair of black feet brought in with admirable effect and force, are 
painted by a master-hand ; yet it strikes us that the yellow eye of 
the eagle must have come from some shop where glass optics are 
supplied wholesale to the stuffers. The picture, too, is rather chalky, 
slaty, and opaque, and much of the distance, with the blanket fog 
in the sky, is what artists would call scamped. It is evident that 
when the painter comes to the background he scumbles on colour 
with broad hog’s-hair brushes; and when he wants extra senti- 
ment he needs only to rub in more paint. Infinitely higher for true 
art quality do we place a couple of lions, studies by the same artist 
from the life for the bronze lions at the foot of the Nelson Column. 
These sketches are thrown off with a bold, facile brush which 
knows where to seize on the points of anatomy, and how to 
depict at a stroke life, movement, and character. The lord of the 
forest stands nobly. These studies confess to the hand of the 
master. 

Landscape art seems likely to obtain the justice long denied to 
it, if not hy the election of landscape-painters themselves into the 
body of the Academy, at any rate by the placing of their works 
fairly upon the walls. For example, even in the first room the 
best possible positions are accorded to not less than seven outsiders 
—namely, Mr. Vicat Cole, Mr. Peter Graham, Mr. E. H. Johnson, 
Mr. Oakes, Mr. Hering, and Mr. MacWhirter. Thus, almost for 
the first time, the collective strength as well as the distinc- 
tive individual character of the‘English school can be seen and 
judged. And such — justice will come as an encourage- 
ment to many earnest students of nature to put out their powers 
fully and strongly. An artist who may have made a good 
beginning will feel that the eye of the public remains upon him, 
that he is not in the same danger as heretofore that for long 
years he may be overlooked and his work forgotten. How some 
of our landscape-painters have borne up against ene oe, it 
is not easy to understand ; but the good time may at length be 
coming. Among the artists who this year ag before us with 
renewed power are Mr. Peter Graham and Mr. W. Linnell. By 
the latter, “ Aurora in Romagna; Peasants from the Mountains 
on their way to Rome” is solemn and grand; for colour and for 
strong appeal to the imagination this landscape is nowhere sur- 
passed. r. Peter Graham too must have been once more under 
the guidance of his good genius when he painted that scene in the 
wild Highlands, “On the way to the Cattle Tryst.” The style 
recalls the manner of Rosa Bonheur when she chooses shaggy 
cattle as her models and makes the mountains of Scotland her 
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sketching-ground. We look forward with pleasure to the com- 


_ parisons which these rooms will in the sequel suggest between our 


Here the guests of the Academy were dined, and here | 
On the | 


own painters and the schools of the Continent. 

The Water-Colour Gallery, from which much was expected, is, 
at least in its contents, disappointing. The Societies in Pall Mall 
have evidently, this year at all events, nothing to fear from 
threatened rivalry. pele “Gallery No. 1X.” in addition to 
No. VIII. seems, by the colour on the walls, designed rather for 
drawings than oil-pictures. Thus the Academy has space, and 
possibly ambition also, sufficient for the annexation of one or more 
of the Water-Colour Societies. But such a consummation we 
should regret. Passing next to “The Lecture Room,” we find 
that ample provision has been made for “ Miniatures, Architecture, 
Engravings.” Along the dais are ranged fifty interesting “Skete!.es 
made in Egypt during the years 1858-1859,” by Mr. F. Goodwill, 
R.A. These are the materials whence the artist has taken several 
well-known pictures. 


It is too early to conjecture what changes the new building may 
bring upon the character and fortunes of our national school. One 
result, however, we think it evident will follow on the vast acces- 
sion of space—the painting of pictures on a larger scale. Works 
not in excess of the usual size become dwarfed in these rooms, A 
premium will thus be put on the painting of pictures of dimen- 
sions which formerly could not be conveniently housed. More- 
over, we are glad to see that, for similar reasons, there will le 
an inducement to adopt grander styles of design, greater breadth 
in composing masses, with more firmness and purpose in drawing. 
Thus our British school may possibly obtain deliverance from a 
certain smallness and feebleness which have aifllicted its later 
years; it may approximate, in fact, to schools of the Continent, 
and especially, let us hope, draw nearer to the manner of great 
artists in the olden time whom we desire still to call our 
masters, 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


URTHER reflection confirms the opinion freely expressed 
immediately after the Two Thousand, that Belladrum, even 
if he could not have beaten Pretender, ought to have been within 
a head of him at the finish. It is a common thing indeed to make 
excuses for a beaten horse, and hardly a year passes without the 
— of the second in a big race asseverating that if something 
ad not happened, if the jockey had acted differently or the tactics 
had been slightly varied, the result would have been reversed. 
In nine cases out of ten little attention need be paid to these 
cavillings, but in the present instance it was plain to every spec- 
tator that Belladrum overpowered his jockey. In plain Englisi: 
he ran away with him. It is hardly likely that a runaway horse, 
however good he may be, can win a great race from other horses 
whose energies are directed, controlled, and reserved by their 
riders to the proper moment. It stands to reason that the best 
horse in the world must exhaust himself by running away, © 
Belladrum did, at a terrific pace, and must exhaust his rider also. 
When the effort was wanted, neither horse nor rider was equal to 
the task. A fortiori, if he is really subject to any affection of the 
threat, the course adopted last week was fatal to his chance. 
The only hope under such circumstances would have been to make 
a waiting race, and to save him for one final rush, when his 
splendid speed might have been serviceable. It strikes us as bad 
policy in such a case to put up two stone of dead weight, and 
it may be doubted whether Kenyon is oh goer able to exercise 
adequate control over such a tremendous puller as Belladrum, 
who requires to be ridden by a strong man. On the whole, since 
everything was done that ought not to have been done, and 
left undone that ought to have been done, and yet Belladrum 
was only beaten by half a length, we think we are justified in 
saying that, under other circumstances, the race between the 
first two must have been much closer, and their positions might 
have been reversed. Why Mr. Merry showed such apathy 
about the race it is difficult to say. He might have been 
disgusted at the liberties that had been taken with his horse, 
and at the wholesale lies circulated about him, that he was 
lame, that he could not gallop half a mile, that he was a rank 
roarer, and that it was not worth while to take the trouble of 
starting him. Orhe might have distrusted him, just as Sir J — 
Hawley distrusted Blue Gown last year, and imagined that he 
had lost his form, or that he was unable to stay. Indeed we 
believe it to be a fact that Mr. Merry has tried Belladrum to be a 
non-stayer over the Derby distance, but that is not a criterion of 
success over the Rowley mile, and it will be remembered that 
Liddington, a far inferior horse to Belladrum except over a very 
short course, was only two necks from the great Gladiateur in the 
Two Thousand of his year. But we must admit that, allowing 
for all improvement of which he is susceptible, and also for any 
advantages which he may enjoy in the way of jockeyship, we 
scarcely expect to see Belladrum so forward in the Derby as he 
was at Newmarket. The Two Thousand was within his compass ; 
and we would gladly have seen him win that, if only to witness 
the discomfiture of a new class of Turf ornaments who have lately 
come into being, called amateur bookmakers, and whose speedy 
and total collapse we fervently desire. 
How a race may be won by superior judgment and ability under 
disadvantageous circumstances was shown in the other great event 
of the meeting, the One Thousand Guineas. There were nine 
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starters—Scottish Queen, Morna, Brigantine, Toison d’Or, Teather 
Bell, Carita, Minaret, Crocus, and Music. The fillies have so 
trained off that even out of this limited number there were only 
two who seemed to have any chance. Scottish Queen and Brigan- 
tine are both roarers, and had both been beaten, it was understood, 
in their trials. Crocus looked and ran so badly in the Craven 
Meeting that her victory seemed impossible. Morna and Heather 
Bell were of quite a different class from the remainder, and to this 
yair it seemed likely that the race would be confined. Heather 
Bell in point of fitness and condition was the best-looking of the 
lot; but she ran so very weakly after half a mile that it is evident 
she is a filly of very little stamina. It seemed towards the finish 
a match between Morna and Brigantine, but Fordham nursed 
Scottish Queen most carefully, and calling on her for one effort in 
the cords, her fine turn of speed landed her a clever winner. 

tidden otherwise—that is, hurried along, or allowed to make play 
earlier in the race—she would have finished last more probably 
than first. Martinique, we should say, could not start, having 
gone amiss the week before, or she could scarcely have failed to 
win. Scottish Queen’s infirmity must stop her over the severe 
mile and a half at Epsom, and, looking at collateral running, the 
best of the fillies cannot have a chance with the colts of the same 
year. 

The general racing of the week was of the most meagre descrip- 
tion. The only two-year-old winners worth mentioning were 
Atlantis, Mahonia, and Guy Dayrell. The latter carried off the 
Newmarket ‘Two-year-old Plate in a canter, and it seems unfor- 
tunate for his owner that he is not in the Derby. There was a fair 
field, but in races of this class an — public performer gene- 
rally has little to fear. Baron Rothschild’s colt by North Lincoln 
out of Mentmore Lass will grow into a racehorse, and indeed if his 
hig two-year-olds are allowed time, and not hacked about as King 
Alfred and Suffolk were, he ought to have a first-class representa- 
tive next year. Moonstone, Mahonia, and the Mentmore Lass 
colt are all promising ones, to begin with. Still we think that 
Lord Stamford’s Normanby is the best two-year-old that ran 
during the two Spring Meetings. 


The handicap races were only noticeable from the successes 
obtained by Silenus, who has come back to his best form of last 
year. First, he won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes easily from 
Sycee, Typhon, Mysotis, King Victor (who, by the way, was 
quite unfit to run), Robespierre, Cocoa Nut, Lady Beaconsfield, 
and some others. Last year he lost the same race by a head only, 
being defeated by Kingsland. Next, carrying g st. 2 lbs., he beat 
Siderolite over the Rowley mile, and later in the week, carrying 
9 st. 7 lbs., he was beaten a head by Acaster over the severe 
Ancaster mile. These performances were pretty fair, and 
served to illustrate the extraordinary merits of Knight of the 
Garter, who at Warwick gave Silenus 25 lbs., and beat him 
easily. Matches, alas! are fast dying out at Newmarket, but 
the contest between Vespasian and Blue Gown was one of the 
really stirring events of the year. The course chosen was a mile 
and a quarter, across the flat, and by the terms of the match Blue 
Gown had to concede two years and 4 lbs. to Sir C. Legard’s 
horse. At Epsom Blue Gown received 7 lbs. from Vespasian, and 
beat him by four lengths; now he was meeting him on 11 lbs. 
worse terms, and accordingly the contest promised to be close. 
Captain Machell considered that Vespasian had a little in hand ; 
but the British public, to whom Blue Gown has been a source 
of considerable profit, would not desert the Derby winner. The 
result was a surprise, for not only did Vespasian win, but he won 
with the most consummate ease. Te pulled over his adversary 
the whole way, and Fordham had the greatest possible difficulty 
in holding him in. Blue Gown ran gamely as ever, but he has 
done some hard work this year, and his severe and punishing 
yace at the Craven Meeting with Blueskin over those long two 
miles from the Ditch in must have considerably jeopardized his 
chance for this match. In addition, he has had a great deal 
to do at home in leading work and in trials, and it is very 
plain that he requires a good rest. Vespasian, on the con- 
trary, had been specially preparing for this encounter since 
Epsom, and was brought out for it in the most magnificent con- 
dition. Under any circumstances the weight was a great deal 
to give away; but being at the time stale and stiff, Blue Gown 
had not a chance. It is scarcely necessary to say that on the 
next day Athena, receiving only 61bs. from Vespasian, over the 
Rowley mile, could not get within sight of him. 


The commencement of an era of Turf reforms was singularly 
unlucky. Lord Coventry’s sensible motion that 6 st. should be 
the lowest weight in any handicap was rejected by a majority 
of nine, Admiral Rous leading the opposition. ‘Thus the boys of 
5 st. 7lbs. who have neither hands nor head nor power to do 
auything but worry the starter and delay the progress of a day’s 
sport will still be permitted to accomplish their disagreeable 
destiny. We are curious to know what arguments can have been 
used against Lord Coventry’s motion, which has received the 
unanimous support of the press, and of those who sincerely 
wish to promote the true interests of the national sport; but the 
counsels of the Jockey Club are not made known to the outer 
world, and the only information vouchsafed by its official organ is 
that, after “some observations by Admiral Rous,” the motion 
Was rejected by a majority of nine. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE BOOK OF ENOCIL* 


IIE Apocryphal book which bears the name of one of the 
most remarkable persons mentioned in the Biblical record 
of the «ntediluvian world now exists only as a literary curiosity, 
but it was recognised as a source of instruction by the Christian 
Fathers, from the earliest period to that of St. Augustin, and 
it derives a sort of indirect canonical authority from the 
reference made to it in the general Epistle of St. Jude. By 
the Church, indeed, it was soon rejected, and some of its enemies 
went so far as to condemn the Epistle of St. Jude likewise. 
The general opinion seems, however, to have been that, if 
not canonical, it contained some good matter that could be 
a ge used, As for Tertullian, he received it in a spirit of 
ively faith which probably the author himself would scarcely 
have anticipated. After St. Augustin the Book of Enoch fell into 
oblivion, its memory enduring longer among the Greeks than 
among the Latins, till at last all that was left of it for the 
Western world consisted of some Greek fragments cited by Geor- 
gius Syncellus, a learned monk of the eighth century, in his Chrono- 
graplua, an historical work which, beginning with Adam, ends 
with Diocletian. When we state that the fragments preserved by 
Syncellus fill four octavo pages, whereas eighty are covered by the 
entire book, it will be seen that his legacy to posterity was not on 
agrand scale. However, what he did leave, though it belongs to a 
portion of the Book which the best editor (of whom presently) 
considers spurious, is of great use to critics of the text. Whether 
the work has been better preserved among the Jews seems to be a 
doubtful point, but at all events there is no Hebrew manuscript 
of it that has come to the knowledge of Gentile scholars. 

Rather less than a century ago, however, the position of the 
learned world with regard to the Book of Enoch was suddenly 
reversed, Iiven in the seventeenth century there was a notion 
that the lost treasure was, in some shape or other, to be found in 
Abyssinia, and in 1773 two original manuscripts of the work 
besides a copy) in the Ethiopian language were brought to 

urope by the celebrated traveller J. Bruce, who presented one 
of them to the Library at Paris, the other to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Other manuscripts have since arrived, and now the 
difficulty among scholars is occasioned by a suspicion that in- 
stead of too little we have too much, and that a great deal of 
matter included in the Book of Enoch does not really belong to it. 
For a considerable time no use was made of the manuscripts, 
but they lay neglected in the libraries, and the first notice of 
their existence afiorded to the world in general was a paper by 
M. de Sacy, which formed part of the Magasin encyclopédique 
published in the year VI. (1800), and which, in addition to 
the author’s remarks, contained some chapters of the Ethiopian 
text, translated into Latin. But the entire work was not made 
public till 1821, when an English translation by Dr. Laurence, 
the Regius Professor of Hebrew, was published at Oxford. 
This translation, and the Latin extracts of De Sacy, which 
were reprinted by Dr. Laurence, seem to have formed the basis 
of the first part of a German translation by Dr. A, G. Hollmann, 
published in the year 1833, though for the second part, 

ublished in 1838, he used a Frankfort manuscript of the 
Ethiopian text. In the same year, 1838, Dr. Laurence published 
the Book in Ethiopian, on the authority of Bruce’s manuscripts, 
under the title Libri Enoch, versio Ethiopica. In 1851 another 
Ethiopian version, after five manuscripts, with the title Lzber 
Henoch Athiopice, was published by Dr. Dillmann at Leipzig. It 
may not be out of place to remark here that the modern Ger- 
mans habitually prefix an “T1” to the name of the antedilu- 
vian seer, the Hnglish form of which, “ Enoch,” is derived imme- 
diately from the Roman Vulgate, which follows the Septuagint. 
In 1853 a German translation of the Book by the same Dr. 
Dillmann was published at Leipzig, with an introduction, and a 
most ample exegetical comment, which in itself is a thesaurus of 
critical erudition; while, by way of appendix, the fragments pre- 
served by Syncellus are given in the original Greek. ‘This trans- 
lution those of the learned world who are not disposed to study 
the Ethiopian tongue must accept as the genuine Enoch; and 
even those who are disposed to go to the fountain-head, and grap- 
ple with a language which is the most difficult and least grateful 
of the Semitic family, must at any rate regard it for some time 
with implicit faith, since Dr. Dillmann is the editor of the text with 
which they will have to compare it, and_is, moreover, the author of 
the Ethiopian Grammar (published at Leipzig in 1857) with which 
they must commence their studies, for the old grammar of Ludolf 
now belongs to the past, that eminent Orientalist having died 
long before the discovery of the Ethiopian manuscript. Under any 
circumstances we may predict that the name of the Ethiopian 
scholars will never be legion, That great incentive to the stud 
of a difficult language, the hope of reading works in the i 
is wanting in the case of Abyssinian literature, since the Book of 
Enoch as found in Abyssinia is but a translation after all, and 
chiefly owes its value to the fact that the original work is alto- 
gether lost. 
¥ Following the text of Dr. Dillmann, we now proceed to give 
a summary description of the contents of the Book. After a 


* Das Buch Henoch, Uebersetzt und erklirt von Dr. A. Dillmann. 
Leipzig: Vogel. 1853. 
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general introduction which introduces Enoch as a man whose 
eyes were opened by God and who was instructed by angels, the 
author at once proceeds to the history of the fall of the angels, 
briefly narrated in the sixth chapter of Genesis. Certain angels, 
sons of heaven, admiring the daughters of men, and willing 
to become fathers of a human progeny, their chief, Semjaza, 
doubting their stability, and fearing that he will be the only suf- 
ferer through the transgression of many, binds them all by a 
common oath, whereupon they descend, two hundred in number, 
to the summit of Mont Hermon. Each of them takes to himself 
a mortal wife, and the result of the unhallowed union is a race of 
iants, who starve mankind by their excessive voracity, and finally 
ecome cannibals. 
whose name is Azazel (rendered “Scapegoat” in Leviticus xvi.), 
diffuse over the earth the arts of fabricating weapons, offensive 
and defensive, of painting the cheeks and eyebrows, and of fashion- 
ing meretricious ornaments, adding instruction in sorcery and as- 
trology. The human race, heavily oppressed, lift their voices to 
heaven, and attract the attention of the four righteous angels, 
Michael, Gabriel, Surjan, and Urjin (Uriel), who, perceiving the 
justice of the complaints, lay the piteous case before the Almighty, 
who at once sends Arsjalaljur (supposed to be another name for 
Uriel) to Noah, the son of Lamech, to announce to him a deluge 
that will cover the whole earth, and warn him to escape with his 
children. Rufael or Raphael (supposed to be the same with 
Surjin) is enjoined to bind Azazel hand and foot, to throw 
him into a hollow made in the desert of Dudael (Kettle of 
God), and, laying sharp stones upon him, to cover him with 
darkness till the great day of judgment, when he is to be cast 
into the fiery pool. It is a special sin of Azazel that he has 
revealed to man the secrets of heaven, and Rufael is ordered to 
revivify the earth and proclaim that the whole human race shall 
not perish in consequence of that knowledge unlawfully com- 
municated. To Gabriel is entrusted the destruction of the off- 
spring of the unholy alliance, the giants, who, in spite of the 
entreaties of their fathers, are to perish by the hands of each other. 
Michael has the charge of Semjaza and the rest of his associates, 
who, when they have beheld the slaughter of their sons, and also 
the destruction of their mortal wives, are to be bound fast under the 
hills of the earth for seventy generations, and after the final judg- 
ment are to be cast into the fiery abyss, there to be tormented for 
ever. A general purification and restoration of the earth is then 
poe with the assurance that it will not again be destroyed 
y adeluge. Enoch, who has long been hidden from man, occu- 
eee in holy converse with angels, now appears, being ordered 
y the angels to convey the message of Divine wrath to the trans- 
gressors. Proceeding to Azazel and the rest, he accordingly executes 
his mission, but is so deeply moved by their contrition that, in 
compliance with their entreaties, he reduces to writing their peti- 
tion for forgiveness, in order to present it to the Almighty. Having 
finished the petition he seats himself by the waters of Dan (the 
Upper Jordan) in Dan (or Lais), and falling asleep has a vision, 
the purport of which on waking he communicates to the sup- 
pliants whom he finds assembled deeply dejected in Ublesjael, a 
lace situated between Lebanon and Seneser. Their petition 
as been summarily rejected, but the vision which Enoch has 
seen affords him an opportunity of describing at length the 
glory of the Deity into whose presence he has been admitted, and 
the splendour of his habitation. On this occasion we learn that 
the bodies of the giants, after they have been slain, will decay, 
but that, as they derived their origin from above, they will re- 
main as evil spirits on the earth, to work wickedness. We 
are afterwards told that, in addition to the crimes already men- 
tioned, the fallen angels introduced the worship of these de- 
mons; and thus we have the approximation to the doctrine of 
the early Christian Fathers that the Gods of paganism were not 
mere human inventions, but demons, endued with certain super- 
natural powers. ‘The reader, however, is not to infer that the 
spirits of the departed giants are identical with the Satanic host, 
and that consequently the writer of Enoch, by recording the 
transgression of Azazel and his colleagues, has post-dated the 
event, known as the “Fall of Lucifer.” In a subsequent part of 
the Book we read of Satans who, appearing as agents of the 
Divine wrath, are clearly distinct from the demons, and it is 
even mentioned, as an offence of the transgressing angels, that 
they became subject to Satan. The origin of these Satans 
does not appear in the Book, and it will be remarked that 
the Old Testament is equally silent on the subject. With the 
doom of the fallen angels—to whose story the fragments of 
Syncellus are contined—the historical portion of the Book ter- 
minates, and the reader, without preparation, suddenly comes 
npon the marvellous voyage of Enoch, me go by arch- 
angels through earth and the lower heaven, till he reaches the 
confines of both, The voyage is twice described, on the second 
occasion more in detail than at first; or perhaps we are to suppose 
that two journeys were actually performed. Here ends the first 
part of the Book, according to the division of Dr. Dillmann. 

In the second part the account of Enoch’s travels is resumed, 
but generally the objects seen greatly difler from those described in 
the first; for whereas these belonged to a terrestrial region, the 
mysteries of the upper heaven, the angelic host and the Messiah, 
are now revealed, earthly things, when mentioned, taking a subor- 
dinate position. ‘This part falls into three parables (if we may use 
a somewhat inappropriate expression), of which the first extols the 
glory of heaven; the second exhibits the Messiah ; and the third 
shows the bliss of the righteous and the misery of the wicked 


Moreover, the sinful angels, especially one | 


in the Messiah’s kingdom. The second of these parables is theo- 
logically more important than any other portion of the book, 
inasmuch as it clearly sets forth the author’s conception of the 
Jewish Messiah, who is thus introduced :— 

Then I saw One, who had a head of days, and his head was white as 
wool; and by him was another, whose face was as the countenance of a man, 
and full of grace in his face, like one of the holy angels. And I asked one of 
the angels, who went with me and showed me every secret thing, concernin 
that Son of Man, who he was, and whence he was, and why he accompanii 
the Head of Days. And he answered me and said :—“ ‘This is the Son of 
Man, who has righteousness, in whom righteousness abides, and who reveals 
all the treasures of that which is concealed, because the Lord of Spirits has 
chosen him, and whose lot before the Lord of Spirits has surpassed all through 
uprightness unto eternity. And this Son of Man whom thou hast seen will 
raise up the kings and the mighty from their couches, and the powerful from 
their thrones; and he will loosen the reins of the powerful, and break to 
pieces the teeth of sinners. ”—Chap, xlvi. 


Though the expression “Head of Days” seems to denote no 
more than “aged head,” we retain it, on account of its resem- 
blance to the “ Ancient of Days” of Daniel, the substance of 
whose revelation (chap. vii. 9-14) is here substantially repeated. 
The parallel to the rest of Daniel’s more elaborate description 
must be sought elsewhere; and, as the writer of Enoch here 
appears somewhat meagre, it is well to observe that on occasion, 
when he has to describe in detail the visions of heavenly glory, he 
can become more copious even than the author of the Apocalypse. 

Soon after the passage cited above comes another of singular 
importance :— 

In that place I saw a fountain of righteousness, which was inexhaustible ; 

it was encircled by many springs of wisdom, and all the thirsty drank of 
them and were full of wisdom, and had their dwellings with the righteous 
and the holy and the elect. And in that hour that Son of Man was named 
before the Lord of Spirits, and his name before the Head of Days. And 
before the Sun and signs were created, before the stars of Heaven were made, 
his name was named in the presence of the Lord of Spirits. He will be a staff 
to the righteous and the holy to lean upon and not fall, and he will be the 
light of peoples and the hope of those who are troubled at heart. All who 
dwell on earth will fall down and worship before him, and will extol and 
glorify and sing praises to the Lord of Spirits. And therefore was he chosen 
and concealed in His presence before the world was created, and he will be 
before Him for ever.—C. xlviii. 
According to this passage the Messiah was not only named before 
the creation—that is, not only was his existence predetermined— 
but he actually existed from the first in the Divine presence, 
though not to be manifested before the appointed time. We have 
followed the precedent of Dr. Laurence in making use of the 
periphrasis “in the presence,” as an ambiguity might be occa- 
sioned by too frequent an employment of the word “before.” Dr. 
Dillmann simply ee the preposition “vor,” which we may 
fairly assume to be the equivalent of the “ zpic (rdv Fedy),” in the 
first verse of the Gospel of St. John, rendered in the Authorized 
Version “with,” and in the Roman Vulgate “apud.” Although 
the Messiah is thus exalted above all creation, the author’s belief 
in his humanity is proved not only by his frequent repetition of 
the expression “Son of Man,” familiar to every reader of the 
New ‘Testament, but by the use of the singular term “Son of 
Woman,” which seems to have precisely the same signification, 
and not to bear the special import of the “seed of the woman ” 
in the third chapter of Genesis :— 

Pain will seize the aay of the earth, when they see the Son of Woman 
sitting on the throne of His glory.—Chap. xii. 

In the day of the Messiah there will be a resurrection of the 
dead :— 

In those days the earth will give back what has been confided to it, and 
the kingdom of the dead will give back what has been confided to it, and 
Hell (i.e. Hades, Hebraic Sheél) will restore what it owns. And he (the 
Messiah) will select from among them the righteous and the holy, for the 
day is come when they are to be saved. And in those days the Elect will 
sit on His throne, and all the secrets of wisdom will flow from the thoughts 
< His mouth, for the Lord of Spirits has given this to Him and glorified 

im. 

The Elect, specially so-called, is here, of course, the Messiah, 
but something like the indication of a general theory of predesti- 
nation is to be found in the Book. In a subsequent part Uriel 
shows Enoch the “heavenly tables” on which are recorded all 
the deeds of men that will take place on earth to the most remote 
generation. 

In the second, and more particularly in the third, parable, 

ges occur which refer, not to the coming kingdom of the 

essiah, but rather to the Flood, the Fall of the Angels, already 

recorded, and the preservation of Noah, who sometimes takes the 
place of Enoch as the privileged beholder of mysteries. 

The third part, which likewise belongs to the narrative of 
Enoch’s travels, contains a rude theory of the world, in which 
the variations of the heavenly bodies are accounted for in a very 
primitive manner, and which may be regarded as an amplification 
of the portion of the travels narrated in the first part. This is 
the least theological portion of the work, but it must be borne in 
mind that, from the point of view taken by our author, the 
boundaries between natural science and theology never appear 
very sharply defined. 

‘he fourth part consists of two visions seen by Enoch in his 
outh. One, which is very fully described, refers to the impend- 
ing judgment of the Flood; the other presents a summary history 
of the Israelites, who are traced from our common progenitor 
Adam, and followed through all their days of prosperity and 
tribulation to the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, As 
the Book is ostensibly antediluvian, this history naturally takes 
the form of a prophecy, but critics, however they may differ 
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from each other, are pretty sure to agree on this point, that the 
apparent revelation of the future is, in fact, an allegorical record 
of the past. The persons and nations whose fortunes are predicted 
are all represented as brute animals, or as herdsmen to whom 
these are given in charge, though occasionally one of the animals 
assumes a human form. First, there is a white bull from whom 


Not so, those who read the books in our earlier speech find English words 
which have been offcast, and see that many foreign words which have taken 
their places stand now only as a word intaken for a word cast out, 


_And he strengthens his case by two lists, of words where the 
foreign word has turned out the English, and of words where the 
, English and the foreign word both still exist. Nowhere we must 


proceeds a cow, and the issue of these are a black and red bull, of | to some extent part company with Mr. Barnes. We will cer- 


whom the former kills the latter. The persons here indicated are, 
of course, Adam and Eve, and Cainand Abel. Jacob is not a bull, 


like his progenitor, but a sheep, and the children of Israel remain | 


sheep to the end, their oppressors being sometimes ferocious 


beasts, sometimes cruel herdsmen. The long and elaborate alle- | 


gory which thus grows before us offers a wide field for debate, 
since the figures that appear after the decease of Moses are not so 
readily to be traced to their historical prototypes as those which 
open the narrative, and there are sundry chronological indications 
which, taken one with another, make up avery pretty puzzle. 
One curious fact may, however, be remarked—namely, that in the 
list of conspicuous persons, David is no extraordinary figure, and is 
scarcely distinguishable from Solomon. 

The fifth part is supplementary to the rest. Enoch, as an 
affectionate parent, warns his family, and indeed the whole 
human race, of the coming judgments, and exhorts them to re- 
main true to the right path, in the full hope of an ample reward 
when the kingdom of the Messiah is established. An awkward 
conclusion is made by an account of the wonders that preceded the 
birth of Noah, with a prediction of the Deluge, and the future 
condition of the righteous and the wicked. 

It will be seen that we have confined ourselves to a description 
of the Book as it lies before us, without reference to the con- 
troversies that have arisen as to the date of its production. It 
would be impossible here to give any account of these without far 
exceeding the limits of a single article. 


BARNES’S EARLY ENGLAND.* 


M* BARNES is most likely better known to our readers 
as a poet in the living West-Saxon dialect than for his 
occasional attempts in the way of West-Saxon or other Teutonic 
ae: Those attempts have always been praiseworthy. 

r. Barnes is, in the eye of rigid criticism, what the late Lord 
Strangford used to call “ pree-scientitic,” but he is pra-scientific 
of the class which is feeling its way towards the Scientific—we 
do not mean by our initial capital toimply that the Scientific is at 
all akin to the Insoluble—not of the class which stands obstinately 
aloof from it. And in some points we must ourselves look upon 
Mr. Barnes with those feelings of distant admiration with which a 
weaker brother looks on the career of a stronger. We feel that 
we have at least tried to do something for our old Nether-Dutch 
tongue ; but we feel also that any one who may have been fed 
at our hands has been fed only with milk—we are tempted to say 
with skimmed milk—compared with the strong meat, the very 
roast beef of old England, which is offered them by Mr. Barnes. 
We once called Mr. Furnivall the Ealdorman of the Semi-Saxons; 
but there is nothing “semi” about Mr. Barnes; we are inclined 
to up-heave him on a shield, and proclaim him Heretoga of 
Nether-Dutchmen in general. The only pity is that he came 
into the world five hundred years too late. He should have 
lived at the same time as Chaucer, and he might perhaps have 
acted as an opposing influence to Chaucer. Ile has done us the 
honour to quote part of our notice of the Ayenbite of Inwyt. Now, 
if we could believe in the transmigration of souls, we should set 
down Mr. Barnes as an avatar of the author of the Ayenbite of 
Inwyt. The object of both is as praiseworthy as may be; but can 
the object be compassed in the nineteenth century any more than 
it could in the fourteenth? We cannot get rid of Latin and 
French words; we may fight hard against the needless bring- 
ing in of new ones; we may fight hard to keep those that have 
crept in unawares down in their proper secondary place; but we 
cannot turn them all neck and crop out of our speech. Mr. Barnes 
cannot do it; the author of the Ayenbite could not do it. We do 
not know how far Mr. Barnes would really use his ultra-Teutonic 
style in writing upon all subjects, or whether he does it simply as 
a kind of show on this particular subject. We do not like to 
apply so hard a word as affectation to Mr. Barnes; if his style 
be affected, it is a much more harmless kind of affectation than the 
affectation of the penny-a-liners; still there are sentences in his 
book where the English is so very undefiled that we really do not 
understand it. Here, for instance :— 

The heads or motemounds of many of our hundreds are in oustep-spots, 
where there was never a hamlet of English people, and the British Cuntre- 
vydd were made of andershares very unlike our Tithings, 


Mr. Barnes says, and historically with perfect truth :— 


English has become a more mongrel speech by the needless inbringing of 
words from Latin, Greek, and French, instead of words which might have 
been found in its older form, or in the speech of landfolk over all England, 
or might have been formed from its own roots and stdgis, as wanting words 
have been formed in German and other purer tongues. 


And presently he adds :— 


It may be said that the words brought in from Latin, Greek, or French 
were all needed for new things as they were brought under speech, and that 
our tongue is richer by all of those words than it was in the olden time. 


* Early England and the Saxon-English ; with sone Notes on the Father- 
Stock of the Saxon-English, the Frisians. Ly W. Larnes, B.D. London: 
J.R. Smith. 1869, 


tainly not talk about “vicinity” when we can say “ neighbour- 
hood,” or about “vocation” when we can say “calling,” or 
“environs” when we can say “outskirts”; but we doubt about 
our old friend “ Inwyt,” and when we are obliged to talk about 
“continuity,” we doubt whether any one would understand us if 
we said “ekeness.” In some cases we do not quite understand the 
principle on which Mr, Barnes goes. He suggests words which 
are certainly “att | English, but which are now quite unintelli- 
gible, while there «re other words equally English which every- 
body understands. We need hardly talk about “ evenglome ” and 
“wonstead,” when we can say “twilight” and “dwelling.” But 
the following remark is very good :— 

Luckily our tramways and railways were first made by working men who 
used for things under hand, English words of their own, as rail, railway, 
sleeper, ballast, tram, truck, trolly, shunt, and a siding ; but, when the rail- 
way was taken into the hands of more learned men, we had the permanent 
way for the full-settled way, and the terminus instead of the rail-end, or way- 
end, or outending. 

Yet all praise to those who write up “'The Way Out,” as near 
an approach as we are likely to make in these times to the more 
compact “ Ausgang.” 

Mr. Barnes’s little book strikes us as a little unconnected. 
He begins with a “ Fore-note,” a word which we do not 
remember to have seen before, though we have seen “ note- 
worthy.” But we confess that we do not see the gain either 
of “ fore-note” or of “noteworthy,” both being hybrid com- 
pounds. “ Vorwort” is pure German, but “ fore-note” is not 
pure English, and we may just as well say “ preface.” Well, in 
the fore-note Mr. Barnes tells us that his book is meant to supply 
“readers who may not be quite ready to furnish their bookshelves 
with works of costly sizes, or may not have time for long and deep 
_ reading,” with a “ handy book on the history of their forefathers.” 
The question with us would be whether an altogether unlearned 
reader would understand a series of rather desultory notes, put 
together in Mr. Barnes's peculiar style. A person who already 
understands the subject will pick up some fresh hints in looking 
through Mr, Barnes's pages, but we doubt whether a quite igno- 
rant person would make out very much. A child, the most im- 
portant learner of all, would certainly make out nothing. The 
very title of the book, though we can see in it a certain feeling 
after the right way, would only mislead. Why “Saxon-English ” ? 
a form which clearly implies some other Knglish who are not 
Saxons. And so, to be sure, there are plenty such in Mercia and 
Northumberland, and Mx. Barnes may, if he pleases, call his own 
Dorsetas ‘‘Saxon-English” in opposition to them. But he 
is not talking of his own Dorstas, but of Englishmen in 
general from Wight to Forth, and as applied to Englishmen 
in general that form is misleading. Yet we are glad to hail it asa 
sign of the breaking-up of that confused way of speaking according 
to which “ the Saxons invaded England ” :— 

The Saxons lived about Holsten, and would seem, on sundry grounds, to 
have made some settlements on the eastern shore of Britain before the time 
of Gwrteyrn; and, indeed, the name Saeson, by which the Welsh now call 
us, would seem to have been first given to some such earlier Saxons rather 
than to the Saxon-English of Gwrteyrn’s time, as they always called them- 
selves English and not Saxons, 


The last sentence we of course welcome, even though Mr. Barnes 
goes a step further than we should venture to go. Can he 
prove that the Jutes of Kent under Hengest “ always called them- 
selves English”? We can only say that we do not know, but 
that it is enough for us that the oldest English records call them 
so. <As for Saxon “ settlements on the eastern shore of Britain,” 
Dr. Guest has knocked them on the head ; still Mr. Barnes is quite 
right in his general meaning. It was the Saxon invasions repelled 
by Theodosius which first led the Celts of Britain to call all 
‘Yeutons Saxons—a habit strengthened by the fact that those 
Teutons who first attacked modern Wales were actually Saxons. 

Some way on Mr. Barnes has a note on the Bretwaldas. Mr. 
Kemble, it will be remembered, derived the name, not from Britons 
but from Bryien, wide; so that Brytenwealda, one of the forms in 
- would mean the “wide ruler.” Mr. Barnes has another 
idea :— 

Then Walda or Wealda has been read as of the singular number, and 
meaning a Wielder or Ruler, rather than a wielding or rule, which it would 
mean ; and Walda ending in a would show itself as the possessive plural of 
Wald, aud as meaning “ of dominions or powers ;” and the word Brytta, or 
Bryta, again means Bestower or Lord, as “ Life’s Brytta,” Lord, or giver of 
life ; *Goldes Brytta,” Gold bestower ; “ Sinces Brytta,” Treasure bestower ; 
* MorSres Brytta,” Lord of slaughter ; “ Tires Brytta,” Lord of glory ; and 
it seems likely that Bretwalda is Lord or Bestower of dominions, a name 
given to the king who made himself, or was owned, among the English 
states as arbiter. 

But surely, to make aida a genitive plural, it ought to come first, 
and it is somewhat against even Mr. Kemble’s explanation that, 
when A‘thelstan calls himself in an English charter (Cod. Dipl. 
v. 218) “ Brytsenwalda eailes pyses iglandes,” the Latin version 
has “totius Britanniz Rex.” Some of Mr. Barnes’s other deriva- 
tions sound queer. What can ceorl have to do with ccor a bonds- 
man, or pegen with ping? Nor is it easy to see what Mr. Barnes 
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what on earth is a “root mark” ?—“betoken” this or that, b 
betokening ‘to bow, bulye, bunch, or bulk: wp, or to biggen,” and s 
betokening “to six down, or to sink under pressure, to be soft.” 
Possibly Mr. Wedgwood might understand this, but we really 
cannot. Did the Brytenwealda, whatever his derivation, bow, or 
bulge, or bunch, or bulk up, or biggen? Or were the Saxons 
themselves especially soft people, or particularly given to sinking ? 

We fear we must say that Mr. Barnes had better keep to 
his English and Frisian, and not meddle with the tongues south of 
Hemus and the Alps. In the controversy as to the origin of the 
word Church, we suspect that a careful examination might reveal 
the painful fact that the corporate personality of the Saturday 
Review has sometimes wavered from one side to the other. But in 
all our encampings with either party we certainly never came across 
any one so depraved as to derive Church from rd cvptaxdy oixoy, or 
to think that a church was, in any time or place, called 7d «vpiaxiy 
oicoyv. Mr. Barnes seems to have met with such men, and he 
naturally dissents from them. His mythology too, especially his 
Greek mythology, is somewhat hard to understand :— 

So it is clear that Demeter, the Great Mother, the Aai pojryp, Aaic- 
pirnp, the Food Mother, is the Earth, as Arnobius writes to the heathen, 


The words which he quotes from Arnobius are :— 

“Terram quidam e vobis, quod cunctis sufliciat animantibus victum, 
Matrem esse dixerunt magnam; eandem hane aliquot, quod salutarium 
seminum frugem gerit, Cererem esse pronunciant.” 


It is odd to go to Arnobius for our Comparative Mythology, but 
Arnobius certainly says nothing, at least in the passage quoted by 
Mr. Barnes, about Aai pijrnp and Aaic-nijrnp, forms both of which 
are quite beyond us. It is more strange when Mr. Barnes calls 
the fifth day of the week “Thor’s day” and adds— 

Thor is pretty clearly shown by the sagas to be the Jupiter Tonator 

Thund2r) ; indeed, Thorsday is now called by the Germans Donnerstag, 
‘hundersday (Thursday). 
No doubt Jupiter and Thor do in a certain way answer to one 
another, though, so far as Jupiter answers to Zeus, the real Teutonic 
cognate of Jupiter is Ziw. But Mr. Barnes has got into a manifest 
uzzle. Ilas he never read in the Chronicles how Earl Godwine 
ied “od pone Dunresdeg”? No doubt Thor and Thunzr 
(Thunder) answer to each other in Danish and English; but Thor 
by that name is no English God, and Thursday is not called from 
Thor, but is a mere contraction of Thendersday. 

But we are glad to see Mr. Barnes on the right scent among 
our dear brothers the Frisians. We really believe that it is not too 
much to say that a Frisian is simply an Englishman who stayed at 
home and did not go into Britain. At all events the Frisians are our 
nearest Continental kinsfolk, nearer than Danes, far nearer than 
High-Dutchmen. This is just, what. writers like Mr. Pike and 
Mr. Nicholas (who are just now at such amusing loggerheads in 
a court of law as to the true paternity of their crotchets) cannot 
be made to understand. ‘They crow mightily if they show that an 
Englishman’s tastes differ in some points ; bank those of a High- 
Dutchman, and that his hat is not exactly the same shape. After 
fourteen hundred years’ separation there is likely to be some 
difference, just as atter only two hundred years’ separation there is 
some difference between Englishmen in Britain and Englishmen 
in America. But, after all, no amount of diflerence between 
Englishmen and Swabians or Bavarians will prove us to be Welsh- 
men, Greeks, Jews—for we cannot forget Mr. Lysons—or anything 
else that ingenious men may choose to call us. There are both 
eccentricities and mistakes about Mr. Barnes, but he has that 
which makes up for all. He does indeed carry out the motto in 
his title-page, by looking to the rock whence he is hewn, and to 
the hole of the pit whence he is digged. It is a wise child who 
knows his own father, and this mark of wisdom at least Mr. 
Barnes possesses in its fulness. 


A RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA. 


eas writers of this volume claim, as narrators, to have put on 
paper nothing which they have not seen themselves. They 
assert, as critics, the power of appreciating what they have scen. 
One of them professes a thorough acquaintance with all Slavonic 

guages, as well as with Turkish, and a long experience of the 
peoples of Eastern Europe. His head-quarters for the last three 
years have been fixed in a Christian village in the Balkans, 
where his literary colleague, who also lays claim to a fair know- 
ledge of Turkish, has been his companion for half that period. 
Roving about the country in shooting excursions, depending on 
their guns alone for escort, and on themselves alone for interpreters, 
these two Englishmen have enjoyed opportunities of seeing the life 
of a Twkish province from a point of view not preoccupied by 
the more cursory traveller or the resident official dignitary ; and 


they have seen it, as they believe, more closely and more truly. | 


They have passed their time in close contact alternately with the 
Christian rayah and the Turk of Bulgaria, noting the ways and 
listening to the talk of the villages belonging to either religion, 
without unavoidably tempting misrepresentation on the one side 
or the other as professed hearers of complaints and redressers of 
grievances. In a country where, if anywhere, there are wheels 
inside the wheels which run within the visible wheels of admini- 
strative and political life, they have seen (so to speak) the 
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greasing of the innermost axles, They have obviously formed a 
very strong (and, they are at some pains to assure us, a strictly 
unbiassed) opinion on the comparative capabilities of the rayahs 
and their so-called Mussulman masters. They show a considerable 
power of stating this opinion clearly, and of marshalling for their 
readers the evidence which has convinced themselves. [yen 
those who may not wholly agree with their conclusioris cannot 
but find their chapters interesting. 

At a moment when Western Europe is thoroughly tired of the 
pertinacious violation of international law by successive Hellenic 
Governments in the matter of the Cretan insurrection, many of 
the English public are prepared to believe on easier terms than 
usual that 

Turk ’s not so black, nor Greek so very white. 

But Captain St. Clair and Mr. Brophy will hardly be satisfied 
by any qualified admission that after all the Turk is not so 
much worse than his neighbours. They say, with the fervour of 
the apostles of a new faith, that he is very far better. They tell 
us that the pure and unadulterated Turk of the villages of 
European Turkey (very different from the Europeanized Turk of 
the capital or the large cities) is by nature a gentleman, as well 
as an honest, brave, and hardworking labourer. In virtue of the 
morality which his religious teachers impress upon him, he is 
sober, kind as a husband and father, true, just, and generous in 
his dealings with strangers, loyally patient in bearing the burdens 
of taxation and military service imposed by the Padischah. They 

aint the rayah, on the other leo, as essentially an idle, 
ignorant drunkard, who, rather in virtue than in spite of his reli- 
gious teaching, grovels in the basest mud of a cowardly and 
superstitious existence, who is ready to lie, cheat, rob, or, if need 
be, murder, but all in a mean and short-witted way. He has no 
feelings of nationality, except such as are inspired by the interested 
propagandism of Russia; no sentiment of even local patriotism or 
family affection strong enough to overcome the rooted laziness 
which is content to leave nine-tenths of the most fertile land of 
Europe uncultivated, while the producing tenth is merely scratched 
and sown. The cardinal points of his practical orthodoxy consist 
in the union of licensed feasting with entire abstinence from toil for 
182 days in the year, alternating with the most rigorous fastin 
and the most dawdling attempts at labour on the 183 so-call 
working days. The very forms of his popular superstitions are of 
the basest, most prosaic, and material order. He has no strong 
ambition to learn, to do, or to be, anything beyond to-day; no 
genuine instinct except a zeal to cheat and hate the dominant race 
before which he trembles. “ Brutish, obstinate, idle, superstitious, 
dirty, sans jot ni loi” —the negative character of Bulgarian Chris- 
tianity is forcibly summed up in the words of a transplanted 
English navvy to the authors of this volume, that, “for all he 
a see, the only Christians in that part of the world were the 

urks.” 

It can hardly be denied that the picture is true in the main. 
Greeks themselves have been honest enough to speak (or at least 
one Greek in our knowledge has been honest enough to write, at 
the cost of excommunication) as freely as these authors of the 
character of the country priesthood in the Ionian Islands, and 
of the purely degrading influence exercised by their teaching and 
example on the peasantry who maintain them. The details 
of the manners and customs of the Bulgarian rayah, given by the 
two Englishmen from their own experience, are sufficient to justify 
the general terms of their description of him. Some allowance 
should, however, be made for the sensitiveness of distaste which 
is sure to be produced in the temper of a civilized critic by en- 
forced hourly familiarity with the lower habits of a subdued 
and uncultivated people. Had the head-quarters of Captain 
St. Clair and Mr. Brophy lain in a Turkish instead of a Christian 
village, it is probable that we might have heard from them rather 
less of the positive virtues, and rather more of the necessary 
defective tendencies, of the Mussulman religion. Upon the 
faults and failures of Turkish administration, and the vicious 
Western semi-civilization of Constantinople, they are severe 
enough. Granting that the natural mau in the Turk of the 
provinces shows many of the fundamental virtues with which 
their experience credits him, we may yet doubt whether he is so 
pure a specimen of the unalloyed perfection of humanity as, in 
contrast to the miserable rayah, these pages make him appear. 

The functional disorders of the Turkish Empire are, even on the 
showing of its genuine friends in this volume, bad enough to cause 
ample anxiety to all who believe that its entire disappearance would 
certainly lead to a lower, rather than a higher, level of society in 
the East. The land laws are bad; the administration of justice 
defective ; the waste of Government resources, under the present 
system of tax-farming, enormous; peculation and corruption so 
universal in every lower grade of office, that the energy of the most 
honest Pacha is apt only to lead him blindfold into fresh pitfalls 
of some shameless abuse or concealed iniquity. The well or ill in- 
tentioned interference of European diplomacy on a 
occasion, aided by the exceptional leverage of the capitulations by 
which Turkey is bound to almost every European Power, has led 
to a policy of “making things pleasant” by concessions which 
those who make them know to be contrary to the general welfare 
of the empire. The conventional Western phrase of equality 
before the law for all the Sultan’s subjects, without distinction 
of creed or race, has been vr impressed as a regis- 
tered patent Government stamp upon all recent plans of reform, 
as a tribute to the ideas of the West paid by Turkey for the 
recognition of a national place in the European system. The 
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practical application of an ill-understood device consists in the 
strenuous enforcement (say Messrs. St. Clair and Brophy) of the 
rule that right is always on the side of the rayah, who will com- 

lain and will find listeners, as against the Turk, who will endure 
injustice without complaining. Standing orders from Constanti- 
nople, to favour the rayah in every possible manner, take the 
place of any real exertion to raise the rayah’s moral level. The 
much abused commutation tax of four shillings a year now paid 
by the rayah in lieu of all military service, is so dispropor- 
tionately small in comparison with the worth of the personal 
service given by the Turk, as to constitute an unreasonable 
privilege to the one, and an exhausting injustice to the other. 
The reception of Christian evidence has done little but encourage 
professional perjury; the admixture of Christian jurors in the 
communal tribunals has increased judicial bribery and favouritism. 
Unless the rayah can be “levelled up” towards the morality 
of the Turk, every material advantage by which the terms of 
his present animal life are made easier turns into nothing but 
reciprocal sourness and bitterness between the two races, whose 
living side by side becomes thus more impossible year by year. 
If the mere pampering of the inferior being under the pressure of 
foreign patronage goes much deeper into the system, it is predicted 
that things will go from worse to worse until the patience of the 
overburdened and over-insulted Turk of the country breaks down. 
He will then re-assert his position as master, once for all, by a 
holy war of Islam, or perish in the attempt. 

Degraded as the type of the Bulgarian rayah may be, and thin 
as is the varnish of civilization which at present he is competent 
to assume, it is impossible to forget how and why he is destitute 
of the natural civilizing influence of an aristocracy of his own. 
No permanent peace, no loyalty to the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, can grow up in Bulgaria till the rayah has learnt 
that there is a future for himself under that empire. However 
much the individual Turk may be personally preferable, we cannot 
contemplate as possible that he should in any case be allowed te 
exterminate or crush the recalcitrant rayah by sheer re-conquest 
in awar of creeds. But it is another thing to say that the common 
State to which both Turk and rayah belong shall be sovereign 
within itself, and suffer no hindrance in applying its own remedies 
to the evils for which it bears all the responsibility. We are in- 
clined to think with Messrs. St. Clair and Brophy, that until the 
capitulations are abolished, the power of Turkey to improve her- 
self will never be fairly tried. When foreign settlers can reside in 
Turkey as holders of land in their own names, with their rights 
and duties governed by Turkish law alone, it may be that Western 
industry and wealth will elbow the rayah out of some of the land 
which he now rather negatively than actually occupies, and by 
pushing him into a corner help to make a man of him. The 
Tartars who migrated from the Crimea by arrangement between 
the Czar and the Porte at the end of the Russian war, though 
cheated by the Sovereign whom they left, and neglected by the 
Sovereign to whom they came, are already making their mark 
upon the soil of Bulgaria, and showing a pattern of thrift and 
foresight, the profit of which even their thriftless and short-sighted 
neighbours must by degrees come to understand :— 

The Rayah leaves everything to nature, and gets more than enough for 
his wants ; the Tartar assists nature, and his crops are treble those of the 
Christian. 

A Tartar boy of fifteen 7 old has lately constructed a marine steam- 
engine out of some bits of old iron, and a kettle as boiler; and a tiny craft 
worked by this machinery is at present conveying passengers on the Black 
Sea, — Varna and the Monastery of St. George, a distance of about 
eight miles. 

‘By the efforts of these colonists the forests are being gradually converted 
into arable land—gradually, because their system is different from that of 
the Rayah, and they only clear as much land as can be properly brought 
under cultivation, whilst the other burns down fifty acres of timber to make 
one field of five acres, which, after the first year’s ploughing and sowing, is 
probably neglected for the next quarter of a century. 


Alongside of the Tartar settlements are the encampments of 
other exiles of a different stamp—Circassians from the Caucasus. 
Handsome, proud, and warlike, with all the memories of the 
mountain-homes from which they have been driven still fresh 
and warm, they have no heart to till the soil to which they have 
been transplanted. Like the Scotch Highlanders of our own 
ruder times, they do a little cattle-lifting and a little highway 
robbery in a quiet aristocratic style. Their chief capability for 
becoming good subjects of Turkey lies in their genuine hatred of 
the Muscovite; and if they can be preserved from the gradual 
extinction which would appear to be the natural end of their 
manner of life, they may perbaps yet do service to the land 
of their exile, by growing into the natural garrison of the natural 
fastnesses of the Balkans. The Circassian type is that of a hardy 
but elegant mountain chivalry; but our authors clearly feel 
most sympathy with the Tartar exponents of the lesson in- 
culcated throughout this book upon all whom it may concern, that 
the wealth, the resources, and the future of Turkey lie in that 
which hitherto has been not only neglected but discouraged—the 
development of the powers of the soil. Arare est orare is the 
motto which the blameless life of the Tartar immigrant spreads 
before the boozy eyes of the indigenous Christian in Bulgaria. 
The necessity of a return to first principles in religious morality is 
illustrated by the following account of what the rayah, as taught 
by his Greek Papas, at present believes to be serious wicked- 
ness :— 

It is a sin— 

1. To give a child a spoon to play with 


2. To give away or sell a loaf of bread without breaking a piece from it, 
3. Not to fumigate with incense the flour when it is brought from the 
mill (particularly if the mill be kept by a Turk), in order to prevent the 
Devil entering into it. 

4. To wash a child before he has come to the (canonical) age of reason, 
that is to say, seven years. 

5. To sell tlour before making a loaf from it. 

6. ‘Yo clean a stable, sell milk, or fetch water from the fountain after dusk, 

7. To allow a dog to sleep on the roof of the house, as this gravely im- 
perils the soul of any defunct member of the family. 

8. Not to throw some water out of every bucket brought from the foun- 
tain, as some elementary spirit might otherwise be floating on the surface of 
the water, and not being thrown out, take up his abode in the house, or 
enter into the body of any one who drank from the vessel. 

Finally, it is a sin to fail in the observance of any of the hundred supcr- 
stitious practices approved or tolerated by the Papas. 


An intelligent Oriental visitor of the midland counties of England, 
thoroughly conversant with the dialectic varieties of our language, 
might perhaps pick up eight as curiously silly superstitions floating 
upon the surface of agricultural or mining lite. But he would 
hardly find that they were approved or used by the vicars and 
curates of the English Church, as the main leverage wherewith to 
work upon the souls of their parishioners. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S.* 


I compelled to choose between the rough, hasty work of a 
man of talent and experience, and the laboured etfort of a dull 
but conscientious novice, we conceive that few people would find 
much difliculty in making their election, The gleaning of the 
grapes of the one would be better than the fullest vintage of the 
other. But want of care is less venial than a mistake in one’s 
vocation, and we protest against being driven to such an alternative 
at all. Except occasionally, towards his third volume, when he 
has dashed into a subject too hastily and got thoroughly bored 
with his characters, Mr. Lever rarely sinks to dulness, and in That 
Boy of Norcott’s he is never dull, Something of the verve and 
vigour of Charles O’Malley and Jack Hinton lingers still, and 
carries you along in spite of yourself. But all the time you have 
a presentiment that your course will end in disappointment, and 
when you come to the end and find your fears realized, if you are 
not indignant it is only because you have been preparing yourself. 
Mr. Lever knows the world well, but it must be confessed that 
he presumes very often on the innocence of the bulk of his 
readers, and if he did not carry them off with a confidence that 
will not be criticized, more of his incidents would be condemned 
as extravagantly unnatural. In a quiet way Mr. Lever works 
hard, and not unsuccessfully, to demonstrate the absurdity of 
the saying that truth is stranger than fiction. We are aware 
that human nature is a strange tissue of inconsistencies, but in this 
book, in the personages on whom the author bestows most pains, 
he weaves it into patterns that are simply monstrous, while of 
others that ought to be among the most prominent he barely indi- 
cates the outlines. When we come to the close of the story, the lady 
who, as it turns out, was its heroine, is scarcely better known to us 
than to the hero who marries her. ‘Taken in its several chapters, it is 
generally good and animated, with much that is fresh and original. 
Read it as a whole, and you are distressed by the perpetual want 
of sequence in plot, thought, and characters. The impression it 
gives is that the writer shaped his conceptions from the caprice of 
the moment, and that he had been too impatient in the execution 
to care to bring each part of his work into keeping with the rest. 
Still we admit that art gains whenever men like Mr. Lever have 
opportunities of acquiring fresh experience of life, and we are in- 
debted for several most graphic sketches to the new ground which 
our Consul at Trieste has broken on the Eastern Adriatic. The 
scenes in the Schloss in Hungary too are good, although perhaps 
he has scarcely made so much of them as he might have done, and 
the local colouring is too vague to give much assurance of the 
vividness of the author’s impressions. 

The title—That Boy of Norcott’s—strikes us as a taking one, 
although it proves to be fanciful enough,-as the story proceeds to 
unfold itself. The hero is the son of a rich and reckless baronet, Sir 
Roger Norcott, whose eccentricities have made him much better 
known than respected. Oddly enough, wherever the son goes, by 
a strange series of coincidences he hears himself spoken of as 
“that boy of Norcott’s,” and he accepts the form of words as 
pregnant with slight and contumely. In accomplishments of mind 
and person, and in unsuspected resources of both that only wait 
occasions to elicit them, he is a good deal of an Admirable Crich- 
ton, But the difference between creations of this sort by a man 
like Mr. Lever, and analogous ones by his sisters of the pen, 
is that theirs shock our common sense at every turn, and make 
us laugh where we ought to stare, while we find o ves re- 
ceiving his with a sort of respectful admiration, and only come 
upon reflection to wonder where these prodigies can have picked 
up all they know. Young Norcott was born in Ireland of an 
Irish mother, and it was part of his Hibernian birthright to take 
naturally to the saddle, and witch his little world with noble horse- 
manship; but he must have been almost a Mezzofanti to master 
foreign tongues as he did. He is the child of a marriage of caprice 
rather than of love, which his father made with the daughter of 
a small shopkeeper by way of amusing himself in his country 
quarters. Iya touch at the beginning of the book, which he 
may have afterwards forgotten, Mr. Lever betrays us into what 
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must be a false impression of Sir Roger's character. ye 
are led to think that, under its cynical, repelling surface, there 
must be sluices of tenderness to which his son has the key, and 
we have no doubt whatever that they will be unlocked sooner 
or later. In a trial in which he claims possession of the child 
the ill-assorted marriage had been followed by a separation), 
= father gave his evidence with a certain hard defiance of 
opinion. The child is taken from him. “ Will you leave me, 
Digby?” said the father, “and his lips trembled and his cheek 
blanched as he uttered the words. The boy sprang into his arms, 
and kissed him wildly and passionately; and the two clung to 
each other in close embrace, and their mingled sobs echoed 
through the now silent court.” Butas Sir Roger is represented 
afterwards as reserved and self-controlled to excess, a roué with 
scarcely a trace of heart, such a scene is improbable to extra- 
vagance. Sir Roger, as we see him, had feelings too weak to get 
the better of the most impulsive girl, and, had they been 2 hun- 
dred times more intense, his iron self-control is represented as 
strong enough to keep them down. 

If we can once persuade ourselves that this notoriously em- 
barrassed man had unlimited credit, and that this old man of 
the world let himself be preyed upon habitually by adventurers 
whom he saw through and despised, the life in his mansion near 
Brussels, und the talk of the parasites that filled it, is very good. 
There is something dramatic in the way in which the boy, brought 
from his humble home in Ireland, where he had been reared 
in piety and poverty by his mother, is dropped into the Monte- 
Christo-like extravagance of his father’s house, and the society of 
the set who profit by it. His worthy parent takes a vicious 
satisfaction “ precipitating his son at this tender age into the 
path he has been following himself, and one of his hangers- 
on—who is in orders, and waiting in the hope of a living—is, 
under the title of tutor, charged with the boy’s initiation. What 
would have become of him under such auspices and surrounded 
by such seductions, we know not, for luckily a chill of adver- 
sity comes to brace him. While travelling with his tutor as 
ayoung man of fortune, he hears from a stolid Swiss banker, who 
tells it unsympathisingly as a matter of business, that his father 
has formally renounced ie and that he has to begin the world 
on his own account with 40/. This Herr Heinfetter is persuaded 
to get rid of him by giving him an introduction to a correspon- 
dent at Fiume, and, thus tumbled to the very bottom of 
the social ladder, the youth is condemned to climb it painfully 
from the yard where he is set to count the staves brought 
there for shipment. The removal of his hero from the conven- 
tionalities of dissipated life to a sphere which is as new to 
us as to him gives Mr. Lever opportunities which he is not slow 
to use. Mr. Lever is not tempted, by finding himself in romantic 
and little visited countries, to fall into a fault which is often 
committed with far less excuse, and to overload his pages with 
panoramas of scenery. Yet he describes with so much of visible 
truth and evident feeling, that for once we could wish for more ; 
and he might have claimed our gratitude had he multiplied the 
clever touches in which he reproduces the picturesque outlines 
and gorgeous tints of the Istrian and Croatian coasts. The studies 
of the various specimens of half-civilized life that young Norcott 
met there, if slight, are effective, and their treatment is vigorous, 
if hasty. We cannot but praise Hanserl, the simple, cheerful, 
good-humoured little dwarf whe instructed our hero in the duties 
of the yard; the vulgar, over-dressed clerks, with their provincial 
airs ; Herr Oppovich, the wealthy head of the house, who has a 
suburban palace and gardens, their natural beauty scarcely assisted 
by art, which a Prince has asked to buy in vain; who lives for 364. 
days of the year in the strictest parsimony, and indicates his wealth 
with a lavishly ostentatious féte on the 365th. One of the most 
amusing—and, we must add, one of the least probable—is Gustave 
de Marsac, sot-disant French aristocrat, a traveller to the firm. Ex- 
patriated to these desolate shores, he rattles on in the genuine 
tone of the flénew’ of the Boulevards, the man who revolves among 
the cercles and coulisses, the Café Anglais and the Maison Doré. He 
talks and acts as if, instead of being a subordinate with modest 
emoluments, he had unlimited credit with the house he serves. 
We know that Norcott’s salary was small enough, but he lives on 
it pretty comfortably, for when M. Marsac drops in on him to 
make his acquaintance, he gives him carte-blanche to order supper 
and champagne, produces genuine Cubas, and pleads guilty to 
drinking Baier out of mousseline glasses. Young Norcott 
mounts rapidly in the confidence of the house. The fair Sara 
Oppovich, son. ete haughty, and overbearing, turns out to be 
the dea ex machind to whom he owes his rise. She is the 
guiding spirit of the establishment, directs its transactions, and, 
beautiful as she is, is a thorough girl of business. He admires 
from a respectful distance, and although of course he never makes 
a declaration, it subsequently turns out that the impression 
has been mutual. Among the best things in the book are the 
letters he writes to her when absent on the business of the house, 
in which, although he does not venture on love, he devotes much 
pace to topics of general interest, the discussion of which touches 
on the borders of friendship. She answers, thanking him for his 
remarks on ethnology, but objecting to his silence on the affairs 
of the firm. Norcott had been despatched on commissions of im- 
portance by the Drave to the Danube, and into Hungary. There 
is a spirited account of his posting across the plains 
from Pesth to Schloss Hunyadi:—“ No more the wild stretching 
galop cutting the snow-drift; no more the clear bells ringing 
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by one of those coincidences on which novelists venture at a pinch, 
that Sir Roger was actually there at the time with the lady who 
passed for his wife, although absent on a hunting-party when his 
son arrived. Then came news that a boar frantic with wounds 
had ripped up the Englishman, and that he was lying at the point 
of death. Young Norcott reaches the dying man in time to be 
acknowledged as his lawful son, and finds himself a wealthy 
man, 

We confess we were astonished to find him so easily extricatea 
from the wood, while we thought him still in its depths. He had 
an interview at the Schloss with Madame Cleremont, his father's 
chére amie, with whom he had used to be on the most affectionate 
terms, but who closed their conversation on this occasion by 
threatening implacable vengeance, and admitting that it was she 
who had thrown a duel on his hands a few days before. When she 
vanishes from the scene without doing him any hurt whatever, we 
grumble with the American landlord when Mark Tapley, in Martin 
Chuzzlewit, came back alive from Eden: “ It ain’t the thing we did 
expect ; we’ve been took in, you can’t deny.” Moreover, although 
Sir Roger had lived a life of profuse extravagance, and we are led 
to understand through the story that he can leave nothing but debts 
and creditors behind, his son finds himself in possession of a clear 
rent-roll of 10,0007. Almost at the same moment the house of 
Oppovich comes to the ground. Our hero then learns that Sara had 
so interested herself in his family circumstances that it was to her 
his mother owed the pension she had received for some time back 
from an unknown source. In love and gratitude he offers his 
hand to his ruined benefactress, and the curtain falls on their hap- 

iness. As will be seen, there are plenty of extravagances and 
inconsistencies in the hook that the critic cannot overlook, but the 
reader, carried away by the flow of the story or the sparkle of the 
style, will be inclined to forgive them. Only, if he wishes to avoid 
disappointment, he must carefully guard against counting on an 
intelligible plot or a rational dénouement. 


NATIVE HISTORIANS OF MAHOMEDAN INDIA.* 


WE. have much pleasure in welcoming a second instalment of 
this important work, and we trust that, reversing the course 
usual in commercial windings-up, the literary dividends from Sir 
Henry Elliot’s estate will increase in frequency, and not diminish 
in value. We should suppose that, to do any justice to the mate- 
rials, at least eight more volumes will be required to complete the 
undertaking, which at the present rate of publication would make 
the last of them due in 1883, before which time the inevitable black 
horses will have carried no small proportion of the original readers 
to the Kensal Greens of England and India. Still, although we 
grumble just a little, we do not wonder at the slowness of the 

rogress, for Professor Dowson is a conscientious workman, and 
his work is of a kind which admits of little assistance from others. 
Ile himself, it is true, makes mention with a stifled sigh of some 
one who possesses a “staff of Munshis,” but we are not sure 
that he has any very great cause to regret their absence in his 
own case. ‘They would, indeed, be of service in the collation of 
originals, but in the matter of translation his personal toil would 
be as great as ever; for if he did not in fact go over each line 
himself, he could never feel that he was safe against ludicrous 
distortions of meaning such as one he has mentioned in the pre- 
sent volume. In this instance, the historian, in describing an 
anxious crowd of councillors and courtiers awaiting the result of 
a momentous consultation between a Sultan and his Minister, tells 
us that, as the anxiety increased, “a muttering arose as of a drum 
beaten under a blanket.” No words can be more admirably 
graphic; but had Mr. Dowson rested satisfied with “a translation 
made by a Munshi, and revised by an Englishman,” the types of 
Mr. Stephen Austin would have been made to record the singular 
circumstance that in the midst of these councillors “ there was a 
drum which was beat under a blanket, and a noise issued from it,” 
which there is no denying would be a very natural result. Another 
instance of mistranslation quoted by Mr. Dowson is hardly less 
ridiculous. 

The present volume commences with an account of the life and 
writings of Al Birtini, regarding whom we wrote at some length 
in our notice of its predecessor.t Next in time, and perhaps in 
importance, to him is Al Utbi, the author of the well-known 
Tarikh Yamini. Like every man of letters of any eminence in that 
time, Al Utbi was engaged in the service of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghuzni, who, in that strangely chosen capital in the midst of barren 
hills and stone-covered valleys, shut up with snow for six months 
of every year, had contrived to assemble round him all that Asia 
could boast of genius and of learning. But although one of the 
secretaries of the great conqueror, and, as such, commanding access 


* The History of India, as Told by its own Historians, The Muhammadan 
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to the best sources of information, it is evident, from the whole 
tenor of his work, that he had no personal acquaintance with India ; 


and, whenever the course of his narrative takes him to that | 


country, his geography becomes inaccurate, and his dates bewil- 
dering. Lut his style of writing is often vivid and picturesque, 
and the similes and illustrations. in which he of course indulges 
like all Orientals, are neither so trite nor so nonsensical as those we 
are accustomed to meet with. He has been the great authority 
and guide for the writers who have come after him, and has been 
abundantly sat upon by a crew of commentators, condensers, and 
remodellers, with the usual result of evaporating one half of the 
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| worthy Mrs. Nickleby. To our thinking, Pepys is never so de- 
lightful as when he is laboriously minute, for his minuteness is all 
illustrative of character; but the minuteness of this Eastern is 
‘entirely of the nihil ad rem quality. There is a scene of a 
| great and wise statesman suspected of heretical opinions, and 
/ condemned to be stoned to death. It was necessary that his 
| head should be preserved uninjured, in order that the features 
| might be recognised by the tyrant who had ordered his ‘execution, 

With this object an iron helmet had been provided, but it turned 
| out to be too small for the victim’s head. Another had to be 
| fetched from a distance, but in the meantime the “murdered 


spirit, taste, and sense of their original. In his narratives of | man” (as Keats would have said) had been stripped, and was 


battles, even of those on the largest scale, it is curious to observe 
the leading part played by elephants, and the vast importance 
attached to their possession. Before the invention of fire-arms it 
was quite possible to protect the few vital points in this huge 
beast against the worst that arrows could do to him; and, bearing 
on his back a high-sided howdah filled with sheltered bowmen, he 
moved into action with nothing but his legs exposed. Sometimes, 
when the hostile armies met in a plain, the elephants of both 
parties would be thrown to the front, and the action would 
commence, and be for some time continued, by an exchange of 
archery from these living castles. It would be hard to imagine any 
sight more picturesque than would be presented by such a com- 
bat; and a battle-field of a somewhat similar sort, together with 
the village sports of a hamlet in Central Asia, are at once brought 
before our eyes by the words of Al Utbi, when he says “ they shot 
their arrows at one another like boys escaped from school, who at 
eventime shoot at a target fora wager.” This battle, which took 
lace in the Peshawur valley on Nov. 27, A.D. 1001, is further 
escribed :— 


Swords flashed like lightning, amid the blackness of clouds, and fountains 
of blood flowed like the fall of setting [? shooting] stars. The friends of 
God defeated their opposite opponents, and quickly put them to a complete 
rout. Noon had not arrived when the Musulmans had wreaked their ven- 
geance on the infidel enemies of God, killing 15,000 of them, spreading them 
like a carpet over the ground, and making them food for beasts and birds of 
prey. Fifteenelephants fell on the field of battle, as their legs, being pierced 
with arrows, became as motionless as if they had been in a quagmire, and 
their tranks were cut with the swords of the valiant heroes, 


After some of these great victories, Al Utbi would have us 
believe, and doubtless believed himself, that the kings of beasts 
as well as kings of men were impressed with the majesty of 
Mahmud’s presence, and came voluntarily to submit themselves to 
him :— 

Therefore they were called God-brought (Khudd-aéward), in gratitude to 
the Almighty for sending elephants to the Sultan, which are only driven 
by iron goads, and are not usually captured without stratagem and deceit ; 
whereas, in this instance, they came of their own accord, leaving idols, 
preferring the service of the religion of Islam. 


As it is particularly stated that some elephants only, and not 
all, displayed this keen appreciation of Mahmiid’s divine mission, 
there is no difficulty in believing that such beasts as had lost their 
mahouts in the fight mechanically followed their fellows, in utter 
indifference as to whose salt they ate. While on the subject of 
elephants it may be mentioned that, if there has been no 
corruption of the text, and if Al Utby was right in singling out 
the breed of Ceylon (p. 40) as particularly adapted for military 
purposes, a great change must have taken place in eight hundred 
and fifty years. At the present day they are, as a rule, with- 
out pee HR and deficient in size, strength, and endurance, all 
of which qualities are conspicuous in the animals procured 
from the Burmese provinces. It is worthy of remark that the 
prince of Indian travellers, Bernier, has fallen into the same 
mistake in his affecting account of the unhappy Dara entering 
Delhi with his little grandchild by his side and the executioner 
behind him. We quote the old English translation :—“ This was 
none of those brave elephants of Ceilan or Pegu, which he was 
wont to ride on, with gilt harness and embroidered covers, and 
seats with canopies very handsomely painted and gilt to defend 
themselves from the sun; it was an old caitiff animal, very dirty 
and nasty, with an old torn cover, and a pitiful seat all open.” If 
space permitted it would be easy to multiply instances of Al Utbi’s 
powers as a describer. Not seldom he reminds us of the Hebrew 
chronicler. The hardening of Pharaoh’s heart is not so expressive 
of hopeless pertinacity in wrong doing as “God had set his seal 
on the heart of Jaipal” ; and “Satan had laid an egg in Jaipal’s 
heart and hatched it” indicates a turn of thought of kindred 
origin. In describing a great battle in a mountain-pass he says of 
Mahmiid’s veterans :— 

They penetrated the pass like gimlets into wood, ascending the hills like 
mountain goats, and descending them like torrents of water. The action 
lasted for several days without intermission, till at last some of the Hindus 
were drawn out into the plaia to fight, like oil sucked up into the wick of a 
candle, or like iron attracted by a magnet, and there they were assaulted and 
killed by the cavalry, just as the knight on the chessboard demolishes 
pawns. 


In another place he describes the Sultan’s troops as “ penetrating 
through the forest like « comb through a head of hair.” 

The next chronicler is an artist of a very different order, and, 
judging from the specimens here given, which are selected for 
their superior merit, we confess our inability at this moment to 
mention any historian who can be compared for dulness with 
Abul Fazl Al Buihaki. Professor Dowson likens him to Mr. 
Pepys, but he appears to us to be greatly more in the style of the 


thus compelled to remain half-naked upon the scaflold for a 
considerable interval. He was not wanting to himself during 
the “ supreme quarter of an hour.” He stood serene and undis- 
turbed, his hands clasped, his lips occasionally moving as if 
engaged in silent prayer. His dignified bearing and his sublime 
resignation had such an effect upon the multitude who had assem- 
bled for the purpose of stoning the heretic, that when the time 
came no one could be found to lift a finger against him, and 
special ruffians had to be sent for to carry out the brutal sentence. 
A scene like this is wanting in no element of the pathetic, but 
Baihaki was principally struck by the mode in which the victim 
took off his garments, and by the whiteness of the skin which was 
exposed. “ He was ordered to put off his clothes. He fastened 
the string of his trowsers, and tied up his drawers. He took off 
his shirt and coat, and threw them away. His body was as white 
as silver.” No two writers were ever more unlike than Gibbon 
and Carlyle, but what would not have been made of such a story 
in either of their hands? The Court of Mahmud was full of 
oets and romance-writers saturated with the etherial spirit which 
ound embodiment in the Arabian Nights, and we have little doubt 
that Baihaki was a favourite butt with this brilliant band. The 


following passage must have come from the bottom of his 
eart : 


Most people are so constituted that they love silly stories more than the 
truth, such as those about fairies, hills, and the demons of the deserts and 
seas, which fools make so much fuss about ; as where a narrator says that 
in a certain sea I saw an island, on which tive hundred people landed, and 
we baked our bread and boiled our pots, and when the fire began to burn 
briskly the heat descended into the earth, and it then moved away, when 
we saw that it was merely a fish, Also I saw such and such things moving 
on a certain hill, Also how an old woman turned a man into an ass by 
witcheraft ; and how another old woman by the same means, after rubbing 
oil in his ear, turned him into a man again, and other fables like to those 
which bring sleep, when they are repeated at night-time to people who are 
ignorant. 


But, dull as he is, and partly perhaps because he is so dull, the 
stamp of authenticity is on all the specimens that are given. Mili- 
tary men will be interested by learning that so early as A.D. 1037, 
at the siege of Hansi, the walls were brought down in five places 
by the springing of mines. These of course must have been 
galleries driven from a distance, and supported by timbers which 
were set fire to at the required moment. The Afghans to this 
day are particularly skilful in driving galleries, and when Sale’s 
Brigade was besieged in Jellalabad experienced officers, who feared 
nothing else, were apprehensive that mining operations were going 
on, and sallies were made with the express object of detecting 
them. Their Cauraizes, or subterranean water-channels, some- 
times display the greatest skill, and have immense labour bestowed 
upon them. Elphinstone heard of one in Khorassiin through 
which a horseman might ride with his lance over his shoulder. 

Mahomed Ufi, the fourth on the list, is of yet another order. His 
work entitled Jami ul Hikayut is immensely popular in the East. 
Sir Henry Elliot calls it a “ Romance of History,” but we should 
rather characterize it as a collection of short pieces for young per- 
sons, particularly stupid when founded on fact, and particularly 
= when it ought to be airy. He is much given also to re- 

ections which, as Macaulay says, might have been novelties at 
the Court of Nimrod or Chedorlaomer; and on the whole we are 
inclined to recommend him as a fitting subject for manipulation by 
one or other of the rival monosyllablemongers. 

Several other historians are treated of in this volume, but we 
think we have now said enough to enable our readers to judge 
of the importance of this joint labour of Sir Henry Elliot and 
Professor Dowson. It is not of a nature to be popular with 
the “ general reader,” and it is the more incumbent therefore on 
the Indian Government to see that it is neither abruptly closed nor 
unwisely abridged for want of the requisite support. 


GILDAS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


TS biographies of Gildas are so late and so untrustworthy 
that we are thrown back for information respecting him to 
the meagre notes of his life which his Epistle has preserved for us. 
The most definite of these fixes the date of his birth in the year 
of the battle of Mount Badon, some seventy years later than the 
landing of the English in Kent. The year was a year memorable 
in the annals of Britain. Wherever the great battle took place— 
whether, as Dr. Guest prefers, in the south, or, as we think Mr. 


* Gildas. English Historical Society. Edited by Rev. J. Stevenson, 
London, 


Gildas und Nennius. Herausgegeben von San-Marte. Berlin: 1844. 
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Skene has made more probable, in the north of the island—it | 


marks a distinct pause in the advance of the conquerors. Lon- 
don seems, after the first victories of Hengest, to have im- 
nrisoned the Juteswithin the limits of Kent. The great Andreds- | 
wold served as a screen between Britain and the burnt and harried 
coast where the South-Sexe were settling down quietly as 
farmers around the ruined fortresses of the Saxon shore. After 
a quarter cf a century’s advance the terrible Gewissi had halted 
before the gigantic ramparts of Old Sarum. The great belt of 
woodland curving round from Dorset to the valley of Thames 
seemed finally to mark the halt of the southern assailants of the | 
island; while the victories of Arthur, as we dimly read them in 
the fragment so oddly embedded in Nennius, had, for the hour at | 
least, arrested the dissolution of the North. Fyrom London to the | 
Firth of Forth, from the fens of Lincoln to St. David’s Head, the | 
rovince still remained Britain. There was nothing in the long 
reathing space that followed Mount Badon to herald the second 
outburst of the English race, that terrible onslaught of forty years, 
from the victories of Ceaulin to the final overthrow of Chester, 
that really made Britain England. Between the two attacks 
stretched half a century of peace, and within this half century lies 
the life of Gildas. Lis very tone, indeed, is evidence how rudely 
the whole fabric of society had been shaken by the struggle which 
seemed at last at an end. It was not merely that the very tradi- 
tion of the past had been swept from the mind of the provincial, 
that for the confused memories which reached him he was indebted 
to sources “oversea,” to Brittany or to Ireland, It was that Britain 
had become isolated, that by the occupation of the coast the pro- 
vince was cut off from all but cccasional contact with the general 
life of the West. Not a trace of the wider culture of the Pagan world, 
little more than a trace of Christian literature, appears in the pages 
of the Epistle. Still peace, and with peace some sort of order, 
seemed at last to have returned. The imminence of the external 
danger had for the moment hushed the civil feuds which, far more 
than the sword of the Saxon, had strewn the fields of Britain with 
desolate cities. Civil and ecclesiastical society settled down again 
in seeming harmony for a period which, if we trust the vague ex- 
ressions of Gildas, lasted through the first thirty years of his life. 
hen came the change which in half a century more had brought 
about the final ruin of Britain. Through the ten years from 550 
to 560 all peace and order disappeared. The memory of peril 
from the stranger died with the generation that fought at Crayford 
and conquered at Mount Badon. Even the presence of the invader, 
felt more and more along the Eastern coast, where it seems clear 
that the district beyond the fens was about this time becoming East- 
Anglia, and at least probable that the East Saxons were settling 
along the Colne and the Lea, passed almost unperceived by the 
provincials. Their whole mind, in fact, was bent on the renewal 
of their ancient strife :— 

Mllis decedentibuscum successisset etas tempestatis illius nescia, et preesentis 
tantum serenitatis et justitie experta, ita cuncta veritatis et justitia 
moderamina concussa et subversa sunt ut eorum non dicam vestigium sed 
ne dicam munimentum quidem in supradictis propemodum ordinibus ap- 
pareat, exceptis paucis et valde paucis qui ob amissionem tant multitudinis 
que quotidie ruit ad Tartara tam brevis numeri habentur ut in eos quodam- 
modo venerabilis mater ecclesia in sinu suo recumbentes non videat quos 
solos veros filios habeat. 

It was in fact to this “ venerable mother ” that the disorder was 
above all attributable. The ecclesiastical aspect of Britain at this 
time finds its closest analogy in the later ecclesiastical history of 
Ireland. There, as Dr. Todd has ably pointed out in his mono- 
graph on St. Patrick, the Church organized itself on the basis of 
the clan; tribal quarrels and ecclesiastical controversies became 
inextricably confounded; no element of union was given as else- 
where by Christianity to the State, while a fatal hindrance to the 
exertion of all real spiritual influence was thrown in the way of 
the Church. In the confused strife which preceded the English 
invasion the clergy had played a great political part, crowning and 
slaying kings, till the strife itself seems to have taken something 
of a theological form. Whatever may be the exact import of the 
Pelagian controversies which are associated with the legend of St. 
David, or of the “Arian plague” of which Gildas speaks, there 
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was a far more fatal danger in the “ apostacy,” the tendency to 
relapse into Paganism which seems to have prevailed in the North. 
The victories of Arthur and the subsequent successes of Maelgwn 
saved Christianity for the time, but in the civil strife which had, 

receded them the moral tone of the British clergy had been hope- 
essly destroyed. As Giraldus found the Irish priesthood in the 
twelfth century, so Gildas saw the British priesthood in the sixth. 
There was the same strange medley of drunkenness with ascetism, of 
bitterest strife with self-devotion and saintliness. But Gildas is less 
inclined to dwell fairly on both sides than the amusing prelate of 
later years :— 

Sed et ipse grex Domini ejusque pastores, qui exemplo esse omni plebi 
debuerant, ebrietate quam plurimi quasi vino madidi torpebant resoluti, 
et animositatum timore, jurgiorum contentione, invidia capacibus ungulis, 
indiscreto boni malique judicio carpebantur. | 
Such as they were, however, the English invasion set them in- | 
evitably in the forefront of their race. The struggle in Britain | 
was not merely a struggle of the barbarian with the Roman, it | 
remained to the close a struggle of Pagan against Christian 
and the hostility of the invader had been especially directed 
against the churches and the clergy. But though the terrible 
attack had increased their power, it seems to have done little | 
for their character. The fierce invective of Gildas attacks their | 


_ power of Northumbria on the field of Deeg 


could alone have given, dying down iuto mere strife for power 


and wealth with the secular princes around them. ‘The result 

of such a process in Ireland we know from the tittle-tattle of Gerald 

and the reforms of Malachi; that Britain was saved from lay Coarbs 

- a vaganies she owes to the sword which made Britain 
sugiand, 

‘he Teutonic Church which ultimately took its place can smile 
in its own steady instinct of order, in its regulated and decorous good 
sense, at the extravagances of the Church of the Celt. But it must 
be remembered that to the world at large the Celt has supplied an 
element of enthusiasm, of fire, of contagious sentiment which it 
could never have gained from the decorum of the Teuton. It is 
just this fire, this dash, which quickens the turgid pages of the 
one writer whom the Church of Britain has bequeathed to us. 
Ascetic, keenly religious in the whole tone of his mind and temper, 
clinging with a fierce contemptuous passion to the Roman tra- 
dition of the past, but vindicating as passionately the new moral 
truths with which Christianity fronted a world of licence, steeped 
to the lips in biblical lore, orthodox with the traditional ortho- 
doxy of the Celt, patriotic with the Celtic unreasoning hatred 
of the stranger, the voice of Gildas rings out like the bitter 
me of one of those Hebrew prophets whose words he borrows, 
rebuking in the same tones of merciless denunciation the invader, 
the tyrant, and the priest. It is with a sort of relief that we turn 
from the historical opening of his epistle to what some have called 
the “turgid rhetoric” of its close; the life of the provincial 
brightens for us, as we see how the new moral force and freedom 
given by Christianity jostles with the political serfdom be- 
queathed by Rome. One after another of the petty chieftains 
under whom Britain was breaking down into its old chaos of 
disorder and misrule are branded with the same prophet-like 
severity. In actual morality they had sunk to the level of the 
savage; “all,” to use the words of their censor, “ wallow in the 
same mire of parricide, fornication, robbery.” Perjured, blood- 
stained, unjust, their crimes were less base than the superstitious 
cowardice with which they strove to atone for them by heaping 
wealth on the clergy and the Church, It needed no prophet to 
foresee a judgment of God gathering for a nation whose rulers 
were such as these. In the half-century that follows the cry of 
Gildas, the judgment had come. Already the east coast was lost. 
The English tribes which were destined to cluster around Mercia 
were soon winning midland Lritain. Then came the irresistible 
advance of the West-Saxons, severing the West-Welsh from 
the main body of the British race, and rolling triumphantly along 
the north of Thames. Everywhere resistance seems to have 
been fragmentary and local—not national. So far as a national 
force existed, indeed, it was exhausting itself in the end- 
less revolutions of the North. Among the princes whom Gildas 
has denounced, there is one whom he singles out as surpassing all 
in power, and in the variety and enormity of his crimes. Maelgwn 
had begun with the murder of a royal uncle; then in a fit of 
wild remorse he had quitted the throne for a monastery ; from the 
monastery he had burst again on the world, had driven away his 
wife, had murdered his nephew, and lived in adultery with his 
victim’s widow. But, vile as he was, Maelgwn seems to have 
been an able and a powerful leader. He had inherited the 
supremacy of those British princes of the Northern borders whose 
migration a hundred and fifty years before had wrested what 
we now call North-Wales from the Gael; and a struggle whose 
memory is preserved in a wild Welsh legend had set him as chief 
over his fellow-kings. In a great battle north of Carlisle he again 
re-established Christianity in the Lowlands of the North, and 
massed the Celtic kingdoms together in the realm of Strathclyde. 
It was the last great victory of his race. The exhaustion caused 
by this distant struggle may have been the cause of the crowning 
success of Wessex, tour years after, at Deorham ; the union of the 
Celtic power in the North seems only to have provoked the final 
effort of their English antagonists, and the establishment of the 
sestan. But with this 
closing phase of British history Gildas has nothing to do. For 
the later, as for the earlier, struggle, we are without a contempo- 
rary chronicler, What he does tor us, and it isa service which 
has been hardly appreciated by later writers, is to paint fully and 
vividly the thought and feeling of Britain in the fifty years of peace 
which preceded her final overthrow, 


CHERRIER’S HISTORY OF CHARLES THE EIGHTH.* 


Wwe were going to say that there was no other instance in 
history of so smal) a man as Charles the Eighth doing 
such great things. But we were at once met by the doubt 
whether Charles the Eighth can be said to have done great 
things. He was personally concerned in several events which 


* Histoire de Charles VIII, Roi de France, d'aprés des Documents Diplo- 
matiques inédits ou nouvellement publiés. Par C. de Cherrier. 2 vols. Paris: 
Didier & Co. 1868. 


l greed, their indolence, their neglect of spiritual duties, their | 
3 indifference to the sin around them, their contempt for sacred 
L duty, their pride, their regard for the rich, their ambition of pre- , - 
l ferment. ‘There is no reason for crediting this invective with ex- 
$ aggeration. The ecclesiastical aspect of Britain was that of a vast 
3 clerical body organized on a secular basis, and in the absence of 
those higher influences which intercommunion with a wider world 
q 
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were of very great importance at the time, and which became of 
still greater importance in relation to the events which followed 
them. And he really was personally concerned in them ; it is not 
merely that they happened in his reign. Whatever was done in 
Charles’s reign after Charles came of age, Charles had a hand in 
himself. He was often careless and dilatory, and was often amusing 
himself when he ought to have been attending to business, but 
he was as little of a Rot fainéant as any man. His head was full 
of great schemes, and in a certain sense he accomplished those 
schemes. That is to say, he wished for a new kingdom and he 
won it. He won his new kingdom in an amazingly short time, 
and he lost it again in a time almost as short. To be sure that 
kingdom was Naples, a kingdom which in all ages has been used 
to be lost and won more easily than other kingdoms. His greater 
schemes, to which the conquest of Naples was to be but a mere 
introduction, he did not = all he did not even try to achieve 
them. Naples was to be a mere bridge to the lands beyond 
the Adriatic; the overthrow of the Aragonese usurper was to 
be a mere prelude to the overthrow of the Turk; a corona- 
tion or a triumphal entry at Naples was to be a mere rehearsal of 
the day when a new Frank Emperor should be crowned in Saint 
Sophia. Of all this nothing came to pass; all that Charles did 
was to go to Naples and to come back again, and to find the way 
back again by no means so easy as the way thither. ‘The nearest 
— that he made to making war upon the Turk was to have 
the Sultan’s banished brother for a short time in his keeping. Yet 
he did something; he saw more of the world than most Kings ; 
he gained a kingdom, if he afterwards lost it; if he gained it 
almost without striking a blow, he fought and won a stoutly con- 
tested battle on his way home. He had the further satisfaction of 
generally upsetting all Italy, one might almost say all Europe. 
And he had the further honour of doing what we suppose we 
ought to call “ inaugurating an epoch.” He began that long series 
of wars in which Italy was the fighting-ground of the contending 
Powers of Europe, and which led not only to the enslavement of 
Italy itself, but to a general change in the relations of all the 
European States and in the character of European history. That 
beginning of “modern history” which Baron Bunsen placed in 
the days of Abraham, which others place in the days of ‘Theodoric, 
of Charles the Great, of Queen Elizabeth, or of the French 
Revolution, is placed by Hallam, with at least as good a right as 
any of the others, at the setting forth of Charles the Kighth 
for the conquest of Naples. A man who is thus at least chrono- 
logically memorable certainly has his place in history. We cannot 
say that he left his mark on his age, for no doubt the utmost that 
he did was somewhat to hasten the progress of events. We 
may be sure that, had Charles the Eighth never lived or had 
he stayed quietly at home, Frenchmen, Spaniards, and Germans 
would before long have been fighting on Italian ground. Still, as 
a matter of fact, Charles the Lighth was the actual beginner in a 
series of great events, and his reign and name form one of the 
landmarks of history. 

But it was one of the strangest freaks of fortune on record 
which made such a man even an instrument in any event worth 
recording at all. Charles the Eighth was in every way one of 
the smallest of men. Judged by the standard of his contem- 
poraries, he was not a particularly bad man; indeed, considering 
all things, he must have had a very good natural disposition not 
to be much worse than he was, is education was wretched ; 
his father’s jealousy shut him up in his childhood and cut him off 
from all real knowledge of men and things, while his head was 
allowed to be stufied with romances of chivalry which made him 
fancy it his calling to go about the world like another Alexander. 
Yet certainly no one was, either in mind or body, less cut out to 
be a hero, Personal courage he did not lack, but he was in person 
small, weak, and ugly, and of military capacity he never showed a 
age am Totally incapable of any kind of intellectual exertion, 

e was as little able to be a general as to be a statesman. 
Morally he was certainly better than most contemporary kings. 
But practically he did - as much mischief as men who were 
morally much worse. In that most unprincipled age, the age of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, Alexander the Sixth, and Ludovic of 
Milan, Charles always carried about with him some general notions 
of his duty towards God and his neighbour. He does not seem 
ever to have been consciously cruel or intentionally pertidious. 
He no doubt sincerely meant to be, and honestly thought that he 
was, strictly a man of his word. ‘That is, when he promised to do 
a thing, he at the time really meant todo it. But Charles’s word 
was as little to be trusted as the word of Ferdinand or Ludovic. 
They made promises which they never meant to fulfil, and broke 
them in conscious perfidy. Charles made promises. which he 
fully meant to fulfil, and broke them through sheer thoughtless- 
ness and forgetfulness. He plunged into unjust wars, but not, like 
Ferdinand, out of mere selfish, scheming ambition. The head 
of a very weak young man was not likely to resist the tempta- 
tion when he was told that he was not only going to win 
honour and glory, not only going to assert his own just rights, 
but also to figure before the world as the champion and liberator 
of Christendom. Had Charles been capable either of reason- 
able statesmanship or of enlightened patriotism, he would have 
stayed at home and looked after the affairs of his kingdom ; 
least of all would he have sacrificed valuable provinces in the hope 
of securing the neutrality of his neighbours while he went on his 
mad expedition. But this shows all the more that it was in a fit 
of sincere enthusiasm that he set out. If he caused infinite misery 


both by his wars in themselves and by his way of carrying them 
on, it was all done in sheer stupidity and carelessness, certainly 
without any purpose or consciousness of being an oppressor. Per- 
sonally Charles was thoroughly amiable and good-natured ; he 
won the personal affection of all around him; but his thought- 
lessness made him do just as much mischief as if he had been 
a conscious tyrant, and his very good-nature helped to do the 
mischief by leading him to lavish grants at the wrong time 
and to the wrong people. Like many other kings, he contrived 
to reconcile a profession of piety, which we have no right to 
say was hypocritical, with constant breach of the conjugal tie. 
But he seems to have somehow reconciled conjugal infidelity 
with conjugal affection, and towards the end of his life he 
seems to have really repented and begun to live cleanly. In 
short, there is something touching in his last days. He died 
young, he died unexpectedly, and yet, as if he knew what was 
coming, the last few months of his life appear to have been spent 
in an honest endeavour to do his duty as a man andas a king, even 
though his attempts at so doing were sometimes a little awkward. 
Altogether, as kings go, there is something about Charles the 
Eighth which attracts a certain personal liking; as the saying 
goes, we pity more than we condemn. Placed in a position for 
which he had no one qualification, he is hardly to be blamed if he 
played his part very badly. But it was a strange irony of fortune 
which put a man of a capacity far below the average—a man who, 
full of good intentions, was weighed down by every momentary 
temptation—in a position which gave him the absolute command 
: a great kingdom at one of the turning-points of the world’s 
istory. 

The reign of Charles the Eighth has been the subject, or 
of the subject, of several great writers from Philip of Comines 
onwards ; but new information is always turning up, and there 
was quite room for the solid and thorough monograph of M. 
de Cherrier, who writes from the latest documentary sources. 
Moreover, he has the advantage of looking at matters from 
a French point of view, which is an advantage if only by 
way of variety, as we are so much more used to look at them 
from the Italian side. When we say that M. de Cherrier looks 
at matters from a French point of view, we do not mean to 
say anything disparaging. We mean only that to write the 
Italian expedition of Charles the Eighth as a piece of Italian his- 
tory is a different thing from writing the reign of Charles the 
Eighth as a piece of French history, and that the latter task is 
that which M. de Cherrier has, naturally and appropriately, 
undertaken. In fact we have seldom come across a French author 
more thoroughly free from fashionable French nonsense. All is 
simple, solid, and sensible; there are no flourishes, no squibs and 
crackers, no tall talk of any kind. Perhaps there is an expression 
or two with regard to Provence and the other annexations of 
Louis the Eleventh at which a very rigid guardian of the Ten 
Burgundies might be disposed to cavil. But after all we cannot 
expect people in the latitude of Paris to look at these matters with 
~— mperialist eyes. An Englishman might think it funny for 
Ienry the Seventh, before he became such, to be described as 
se Hickmond de Lancaster,” and now that the Danubian Principali- 
ties are looking up in the world, a Dane might fairly ask to have his 
country rsa: be by some less ambiguous name than “ Dacie.” But 
these are all small matters. The book is a piece of history of the 
right sort. If M. de Cherrier isnot specially brilliant in narration, 
he still keeps up the interest of his story to the end ; he is always 
clear and straightforward, and quite free from extravagances or 
affectations of any sort. The French army to be sure is always 
“our” army, but there is not a trace of that spirit of contempt 
for the rights of other nations in which too much of French his- 
tory has been written; M. de Cherrier distinctly condemns the 
aggressive wars alike of Charles the Eighth, Louis the Twelfth, and 
Francis the First. With the false glory of Francis, which has 
led away so many, he is not at all dazzled, and he regrets that a 
King whose home government was in many things so praiseworthy 
as that of Louis the Twelfth should have ever forsaken the true 
work of the Father of his own People to show himself as the 
oppressor of other nations, the ally of Caesar Borgia, the sharer in 
the iniquitous League of Cambray. Altogether we are well pleased 
with M. de Cherrier’s book, both from the thoroughness with which 
he goes into every branch of his subject, and from the sound prin- 
ciples on which the narrative is written. 

The book, as we have said, is essentially a history of the reign 
of Charles the Eighth, and a piece of French ae not a mere 
history of Charles’s Italian wars. M. de Cherrier begins with a 
slight sketch of the state of things under Louis the Eleventh, and 
begins his detailed narrative with the accession of his son. We 
are thus landed at once in the strange and confused minority of 
Charles the Eighth, the anomalous government of Anne of 
Beaujeu, practical ruler of the kingdom without being its acknow- 
ledged regent, the intrigues, disputes, and wars of Francis of 
Britanny, Louis of Orleans—the future King—and the younger 
Dunois. The most striking thing in this perplexing time is cer- 
tainly the meeting of the States-General oo in 1484. No 


contrast is more curious than the contrast between these assemblies, 
unfrequent as were their gatherings, and ephemeral as was their 
authority, and the slow, steady work of the contemporary English 
Parliaments. Our forefathers did their work in a very unscientific, 
bit-by-bit sort of way, but they generally did it effectually ; by 
again and again making supplies depend on the redress of griev- 
ances they commonly got rid of the grievances in the end. But if 
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elaborate expositions of principles of government are wanted, they 
must be sought for in France rather than in England. _ It is the 
same in the tenth century, in the fifteenth, and in the eighteenth. 
Never was the doctrine of elective kingship more plainly set forth 
than by Archbishop Adalbero at the moment when the crown 
became fixed for eight hundred years in the dynasty of Paris. 
Never were popular principles of all kinds more strongly insisted on 
than in the States-General of Tours, in a land which had just 
escaped from the rod of Louis the Eleventh. In whom did the 
sovereign authority rest during the minority of the King? Cour- 
tiers said in the princes of the blood, his guardians and repre- 
sentatives, who might act in his name and exercise his absolute 
authority. To this it was answered that the power was in the 
States-General, that they had a right to decree as well as to demand, 
and that if their cahiers still took the form of petitions, it was 
simply in conformity with usage, and because each member taken 
singly was the inferior of a prince. Then Philip Pot, a Burgun- 
dian noble, who had passed from the service of Charles the Bold 
to that of Louis, makes a speech about as democratic as a speech 
well can be. M. de Cherrier calls it “un discours qui rappelle 
moins le quinziéme siécle que le tribune de 1789.” But according 
to our notion it is the sort of speech which might have been made 
in France by fits and starts at any time. However, fifteenth cen- 
tury or eighteenth, the Grand Seneschal of Burgundy argues 
strongly that during the minority, the supreme power has lapsed 
to the States-General, and that it is for them only to determine 
who shall be called to the actual administration. Many of the 
expressions are very remarkable :— 

La royauté est une dignité et non un héritage. Dans lorigine, le peuple 
souverain créa des rois pour son utilité, et non pour qu’ils s‘enrichissent & 
ses dépens. . . « N’avez-vous pas entendu répéter souvent que I’Etat 
est la chose du peuple? Or, puisque l’Etat est sa chose, pourquoi ne la 
soignerait-il pas? Comment des flatteurs osent-ils attribuer la souveraineté 
au prince qui n’existe que par le peuple? Ne voyons-nous pas enfin qu’au- 
jourd’hui on élit encore les rois dans plusieurs pays? . . . Il faut done 
que le pouvoir revienne au peuple, donateur de la chose; que le peuple 
reprenne & titre de maitre administration du royaume, ainsi que la tutelle. 


Lastly, he says expressly, “ J’appelle peuple les hommes de chaque 
condition.” 

M. de Cherrier must have modernized the language a little, but 
we can fully believe that these were the real sentiments of a theo- 
retic statesman of that day. The pity is that they aimed at so 
much and that so little came of it, while the humbler attempts of 
our own Parliament were commonly crowned with success. It 
should be distinctly remembered that so discreet a person as Philip 
of Comines expressly maintains that a King ought not to make war 
without the consent of the States. 

There is so much suggestive matter in M. de Cherrier’s book that 
we _ reserve some notice of the Italian part of it for another 
article. 


THE WEDDING-DAY.* 


‘TN this work,” says Mr. Wood, “will be found a record of the 

marriage ceremonies, customs, superstitions, and folk lore of 
many countries; but notan exhaustive account of the origin and 
history of matrimony, nor an elaborate statement of the conditions 
under which it coll or can be legally effected, nor a disquisition 
upon the relations and duties of a married life.” Mr. Wood might 
have uamed various other topics which are not treated in his 
pages; such, for example, as the ethics of matrimony, the modifi- 
cations which marriage is undergoing in various countries in the 
world, the laws of population as dependent upon the marriage rate, 
and an immense variety of other questions more or less remotely 
connected with his primary subject. The reason which he 
assigns for not plunging into this boundless sea of disquisition is 
the very obvious and satisfactory one that his book would then 
have exceeded all reasonable bounds; we may add, that it would 
have required an amount of learning and ability which very few 
people can boast of possessing. Without blaming Mr. Wood for 
not writing an exhaustive account of an almost boundless branch 
of inquiry—and to apologize for such an omission is as unnecessary 
as for the writer of a newspaper article to explain that he must 
stop short of a folio volume—we must yet complain that he did 
not do alittle more. He has collected plenty of materials, though 
the books to which he chiefly refers—Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible and Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Brand's 
Popular Antiquities, and Notes and Queries—do not imply any 
very profound research ; but then he has been content to make 
his book too exclusively with scissors and paste. He has not 
stopped to philosophize, or to discuss the accuracy of his in- 
formation; and so far he has probably saved us from some 
useless and tedious disquisition, But, without affecting any 
unusual wisdom or learning, he might have taken the trouble 
to group his facts a little more artistically. Apparently he 
has been content to take clippings out of the books mentioned 
and a few others, and has simply arranged them in geographical 
order, We make a voyage, as it were, in his company, passing 
from the Jews to the Greeks and Romans, and then by way of the 


Scythians, Lydians, Parthians, Chaldees, Babylonians, Chinese, 
Hindoos, Burmese, Siamese, Africans, Moors, Mpongwes, and | 
all manner of other barbarous and civilized nations, till at last we | 


* The Wedding-Day in all Ages and Countries. By Edward J. Wood. 
2vols. London: R, Bentley. 1869, 


get to the British islands. In each case we are treated to an 
account of the marriage ceremony, and we confess that, after read- 
ing twenty or thirty such accounts, the task begins to be a little 
tiresome. The only variety is in an occasional rather naive 
remark, of which we are sometimes at a loss to guess whether it 
comes from Mr, Wood himself or has crept in accidentally from 
the authority whom he happens to be quoting. Thus, for exam- 
ple, we are informed that “seduction under promise of marriage, 
marriage for mere money, and the prejudice against mothers-in- 
law were common amongst the Romans.” Mr. Wood speaks as 
ifthe prejudice against mothers-in-law, and the other customs 
mentioned, were some of the arbitrary ceremonial observances by 
which marriage was accompanied in Rome. 


Mr. Wood has, in short, indulged in a bit of bookmaking of the 
simplest possible kind. He has served up his raw materials with- 
out the least attempt to cook them, or in any way to make them 

alatable. People with an appetite for simple gossip and a 

islike to any admixture of reflection may read the book with 
amusement, and with the negative comfort that they will not be 
disgusted by any of the flippancy and affectation common amongst 
the more ambitious class of bookmakers, If their appetite for 
facts is not so strong but that they require a little sauce of specu- 
lation, they must supply it for themselves. Persons about to be 
married may derive the peculiar satisfaction, for their own 
meditation, that on the whole a wedding, unpleasant as it may 
be at the present day, is a much less uncomfortable ceremony 
than in any other known age or country. Thus, for example, 
the young lady of the present age may congratulate herself 
that we retain so little, if we retain anything, of the ancient 
and universal custom by which marriage ed, more or less 
vividly, the primeval system of forcible capture. If she had 
lived in certain parts of Australia, her lover would haye come 
behind her quietly with a nulla-nulla or war-club, stunned 
her with a well-directed blow, and carried her off in a state of in- 
sensibility. If a celebrated beauty, she would have been trans- 
ferred by a similar process to a succession of husbands. Amongst 
the Kalmucks, she would have been put upon a horse, and her 
lover would have followed upon another, and tried to ride her down. 
In some parts of Arabia she would have had to run away to 
the mountains, and hide herself in a cave until the intended 
bridegroom ae to discover her place of refuge. It would 
be considered only gd for her to run away several times 
afterwards, before finally settling down in her husband's tent. 
Even in Ireland, so late as 1767, if Mr. Wood be right, the 
custom of carrying off wives by force used to be practised. In 
that year a lover besieged the house of the lady with ope of 
armed men, and, in the struggle which ensued, the intended father- 
in-law was shot dead, and several of the besiegers were mortally 
wounded. Making every allowance for the Irish love of a fight, 
we should fancy that this was a rather exceptional proceeding ; 
and, as Mr. Brown informs us that the lady was not secured, we 
can hardly suppose that it was a recognised of the marriage 
ceremony. e are told, however, in 1682, that “ of old” it was 
the custom for the bridegroom’s party to cast darts from a distance 
at that of the bride, and that, though a safe distance was generall 
kept, it is “not out of the memory of men that the Lord of Hoa 
on such an occasion lost an eye.” The only relic of this custom 
which is alleged to be traceable in our modern customs is the 
practice of throwing a shoe for luck. This, it has been suggested, 
may be intended as a sham assault upon the person carrying 
off the woman. Shoes, however, have played so large a part. 
in weddings that it is very possible that something else may 
be indicated. It may have been a sign of the renunciation of 
dominion over the bride by her father or guardian. Luther, at a 
wedding which he attended, took off the husband’s shoe and put 
it on the head of the bed, as a sign that he assumed authority over 
her. Amongst the Nestorians the bridegroom gave the bride a 
kick, and ordered her to pull off his shoes, as a token of submission. 
Amongst the Anglo-Saxons, the bridegroom received one of the 
bride’s shoes as a token of the transfer of authority, and gave her a 
blow on the head with it. Antiquaries may take their choice of 
these symbols, or may invent something else equally satisfactory. 
Mr. M‘Lennan, in his book upon primitive marriages, has pointed 
out the curious way in which similar customs arise all over the 
world without any possibility of communication between the 
different peoples. The savage notion of marriage was everywhere 
that which still prevails in Australia, where the good old rule and 
simple plan of knocking your intended on the head, and carrying her 
off bodily, continues to flourish. Ceremonies, in this as in other 
cases, are not the product of some arbitrary convention, but are 
actions which were once essential parts of the transaction, and which 
persist after their meaning has been forgotten ; just as a dog con- 
tinues to turn himself three times round before lying down on a 
rug because he indulged in the same practice when he had to 
make his own couch in long If Mr. Wood had traced out 
the same principle in other cases, there would have been an in- 
telligible thread in his book, instead of its being, as now, a random 
collection of miscellaneous facts. 


A large proportion, indeed, of the ceremonies noticed by Mr. 
Wood may be reduced under the simple head of feasting. In 
every part of the world, marriage, as wellas other critical ceremonies 
in life, is felt to be an excellent excuse for intoxication. In the most 
primitive ages, indeed, when it was a bond act of violence, 
testivities would scarcely be in place. But all marriage ceremonies 
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seem to belong to one class or the other. Amongst the least 
civilized peoples, they were an occasion for a fight; when the 
world was improved, they became an occasion for drinking ; and 
at the intermediate stages the two modes of celebration were com- 
bined. The ceremony itself generally included drinking in some 
shape or other; and the festivities, which in our squeamish modern 
days have been narrowed down to the depressing ceremony of the 
wedding breakfast, were continued in most countries for days or 
weeks. Of another custom which has been engrafted upon it we 
find no mention in Mr. Wood’s book, and we would hope that it 
may disappear along with others of more venerable origin. No 
race, so far as we can see, except our own, has been foolish enough 
to make speeches on the occasion of a marriage. It would be 
curious to discover at what period it first entered into the head of 
some misguided person that there was a natural connexion between 
oratory and matrimony. Other ceremonial observances have been 
gradually dying down. Many that were popular of old have been 
condemned as indelicate and troublesome. We have no longer 
struggles for the bride’s garters; we do not throw the stocking, 
nor indulge in a mimic contest between the relations of the two 
persons concerned ; but the practice of speech-making, having its 
origin, as we may suppose, in the comparatively harmless system of 
drinking toasts, has been developed to proportions of a real nuisance. 
The common sense of mankind, it is true, is revolting against this 
practice, and marriages are gradually conforming to the sound 
principle that, on serious occasions, things cannot be done too 
simply. In time we may hope that, when two people are pledging 
themselves to live together thr life, they will be allowed to do it 
as soberly and seriously as possible, without those elaborate cere- 
monials which once had a meaning, but which have long ceased to 
have anything but a damping influence on the cheerfulness they 
were supposed to promote. Simplicity is the chief virtue in this 
as in all other occasions of real solemnity. 


HAWKER’S CORNISH BALLADS.* 


T is somewhat strange that the legendary history of Cornwall 
should not have found more and mightier vates sacri than it 
has hitherto produced. The associations of every feature ‘all 
down the thundery shores of Bude and Boss,” the inseparable 
connexion of Arthurian story with “old Dundagil by the Cornish 
sea”’—to say nothing of the legacies of wandering droll-tellers, 
which, dutifully handled and arranged, might have been the 
making of Cornish Iliads and Odysseys—ought to have evoked a 
treasure of ballad-poetry even out of hearts of stone, especially 
as there is everything in the locality and its scenery to favour 
poetic feeling. Nature, in her most fanciful moods, clothing with 
turf and woodland one stretch of sea-shore, and here and there 
surmounting another with isolated cones of rock from which old 
circular keeps, “towery topped castles,” answer one another on 
“the winding shore of Severne sea’’; lavish too in her gifts of 
springs and caves, whereof supersition has availed itself for 
memorable shrines and holy wells—might have found more 
grateful voices to shape her poetry into words, and wed to verse 
the myths of a land’s end severed from the rest of England by 
the Tamar. But of poets, filially set upon recording her marvels, 
Cornwall has been certainly sterile. There are prose traditions, 
and tours, from many pens—the most recent those of Halliwell, 
White, Wilkie Collins, and Robert Hunt; and of course there 
are scattered metrical legends of old and new manufacture. But 
there is little, so far as we know, worthy of the subject, nothing 
to bespeak the existence of poetry and imagination native in 
the scenes where one might have expected them—no lays of the 
spires and towers still visible to fancy’s eye beneath the Lyonesse 
or Guavas Lake, none about “ greenstone” rocks referable to the 
disobedience of giants’ wives, and to apron-strings burst through 
the violence of their spouses in pre-police magistrate epochs. 
That expectation is not unreasonable in having counted upon 
more fruit from such a nursery of myth and legend might, we 
think, be easily shown; and a little note by the author of the 
leasant volume before us illustrates—in the hoax played off by 
im unwittingly on two such legend lovers as Lord Macaulay 
and Sir Walter Scott—the general predisposition to fancy that of 
Cornish ballads there can be no end. Taking a hint from the three 
famous traditional lines which express Cornwall’s interest in Sir 
Jonathan Trelawney, one of the bishops imprisoned by James IL., 
Mr. Hawker, in 1825, composed a song which imposed itself on 
Mr. Davies Gilbert and the above-named critics as the original 
ballad. No doubt Mr. Hawker deserves the same measure of 
praise as the comparative anatomist who constructs a megatherium 
to order after a glimpse of its fossil tail ; but the fact remains that 
the original ballad has been let to die out—an indication of little 
honour to the Muse in a region where she had many claims to 
reverence, 

Happily, to this indifference there are exceptions, and Mr. 
Hawker’s volume witnesses to a courtship of poetry from his 
youth up. Contemplation of nature, and an ear alive to legend 
and tradition, have apparently fitted him to be the balladist of 
Cornwall, and to fulfil in some measure the word of promise 
broken at an earlier date by another Cornish-Oxonian, Polwhele, 
the translator of Theocritus, in his Traditions and Recollections of 


* The Cornish Ballads and other Poems of the Rev. R. 8. Hawker, Vicar 
of Morwenstow. Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 1869. 


Cornwall—a couple of octavos which enshrined no traditions 
except the myth that the author might have been Bampton 
Lecturer #f he had but taken his M.A. degree, and no recollections 
except of contemporary characters not particularly Cornish, inter- 
spersed with milk-and-water verses about everything except 
Cornwall and her traditions. Mr. Hawker, on; tes his Oxford 
recollections, and laurels actually borne away from the banks of 
Isis; but, except a casual allusion in his lines on the “Token 
Stream of Tidna Combe,” the sole memorial of them in the present 
volume is a reprint of his poem on Pompeii, which gained the 
Newdigate in 1827, and which is so much better than the run 
of University prize-poems that it will bear comparison with 
Macaulay’s Cambridge poem of 1819 on the same subject. A 
re-perusal of this early effort of the Vicar of Morwenstow will attest 
his youthful gift of a cultivated Muse; and in the refinement, 
grace, and rhythm of his occasional poems in the volume before us 
we see ripe fruit off the same tree. “Genoveva”—a beautiful 
embodiment of a beautiful German legend—the legend of Saint 
Cecily, and St. Thecla, are poems in this collection which their 
author might have written had he never quitted the cloistered shade 
for the busier life of a Cornish parish. But we are inclined to 
think that his poetic gifts are more distinctly marked by the 
ballad-work and the essentially Cornish pieces of the book before 
us. It is in these that we get beyond conventionalism and verse- 
making to the realities of observation, and to a fancy bred amidst 
nature’s haunts and phenomena, ‘The author’s mind is tinged b 
the genius loci. Had his name and all local data been wanting, it 
would have been easy, in great part, toidentify them. We should 
have known the author for one who dwelt where rock and river, 
bosky combe, and rude, wild ocean, are not far apart, in a land 
full of ancient towers and shrines, cairns, holy wells and the like, 
the nurses of poetic fancy. For instance, here is a token, from 
a poem called “the Storm,” of the writer's familiarity with the 
struggle between land and sea—the appeal from ocean met day 
after day by the ne plus ultra of a rock-bound coast :— 

They come—they mount—they charge in vain. 

‘Thus far, incalculable main! 

No more! Thine hosts have not o’erthrown 

‘The lichen on the barrier stone. 

llave the rocks faith that thus they stand, 

Unmoved, a grim and stately 

And look, like warriors tried and brave, 

Stern, silent, reckless, o’er the wave ? 


Observation and imagination have their joint work here; and an 
echo of this same lesson, brought within the ken of the poet-pastor 
in his daily work, forms the basis of his noble lines entitled 
“Morwenna Statio,” familiar nearly a score of years ago to the 
readers of “Church Poetry,” and equally deserving to be as 
household words to Churchmen of to-day, because they breathe 
a faith and hope peculiarly inspiriting to times of disquietude as 
to the future. The poem is suggested by the site of Mr. Hawker’s 
“ Saxon Shrine,” and is noteworthy as interpreting in some of its 
stanzas the symbolic forms and shapes of church architecture. 
We extract, for spirit and force, as well as for their happy omen, 
the concluding stanzas :— 


How all things glow with life and thought, 
Where’er our faithful fathers trod ! 
The very ground with speech is fraught, 
The air is eloquent of God, 
In vain would doubt or mockery hide 
The buried echoes of the past ; 
A voice of strength, a voice of pride, 
Ilere dwells amid the storm and blast. 
Still points the tower, and pleads the bell, 
The solemn arches breathe in stone ; 
Window and wall have lips to tell 
The mighty faith of days unknown, 
Yea, flood and breeze, and battle shock 
Shall beat upon this church in vain ; 
She stands, a’ daughter of the rock, 
The changeless God's eternal fane. 


These extracts must suffice to illustrate the influence of the 
author's position upon his poetry, though we might well point to 
the “ dreamland” beauty of his true tale of the “ Poor Man 
and his Parish Church” as meet to be reckoned alongside of 
what we have quoted. We turn to other pieces which owe their 
birth to the legends and customs of the coast-land. Among these, 
three or four (such as the “ Croon on Hennacliff” and “ Mawgar 
of Melhuach”) relate to the evil deeds and ends of Cornish 
wreckers. On such a theme Mr. Hawker has done wisely rather 
to restrain himself than to expatiate—glancing at the painful 
subject rather than exhausting it, and preferring perhaps to 
expend his verse upon topics more congenial. Such are fur- 
nished without stint by the legends of his neighbourhood, “The 
Doom-well of St. Madron” is his cue for a spirited glimpse 
at King Arthur testing the fealty or falseness of his Knights 
right hands by their ability to bear contact with the sensitive 
waters of that mystic fountain. The same company, Tristan, Per- 
civale, Galahad, Launcelot, Guennivar, “ the sunset tangled in her 
golden air ” (query, “ hair”), encounter us, later, in a poem of more 
pretension, the “ Quest of the Sangraal ”— areprint which seems to 


urge a silent claim to be another “ Idy] of the King.” We are not sure 
that the blank verse “mystery,” so called, pleases us so much as 
the briefer romance of the well. Hartland Tower and Cell suggest a 
vision of a monkish legend; and the “ Sisters of Glen Nectan,” in 
Tintagel parish, is a pathetic ballad of kindred source, but of 
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different burden. The local legend of St. Nectan’s Kieve (he was 
brother of Morwenna, and a colonist from Brecknockshire, where 
his father Braganus or Breachan ruled over the kindred Kymri) 
was improved by Mr. Hawker as long ago as 1830, for his Echoes 
of Old Cornwall, into the tale of the “ Silent Sisters,” which he tells 
us that Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Walter White have acce ted 
as a genuine legend. There is perhaps truer ballad metal in 
his “Silent Tower of Bottreau,” based on the abortive effort of 
Forrabury Church to rival that of Tintagel in its peal of bells. 
As the pilot of the ship that was bearing home the expected peal 
neared Bottreau harbour, his thanks to God fora successful voyage 
were called forth by hearing the bells of Tintagel; but ere they 
were well uplifted, they experienced a rude check from the impious 
captain. But his judgment was at hand in one of those huge waves 
from the Atlantic which, on the north shores of Cornwall, over- 
wer everything with their weight and force. The vessel, was 
fost, with all its freight, save the pilot :— 
Still when the storm of Bottreau’s waves 
Is wakening in his weedy caves, 
Those bells, that sullen surges hide, 
Peal their deep notes beneath the tide: 
Come to thy God in time, 
Thus saith the ocean chime. 
Storm, billow, whirlwind past, 
Come to thy God at last. 
The refrain of this ballad, of which the four last lines are a 
sample, is very good. For such as like the lays of Cavaliers, 
Mr. Hawker provides the spirited ballad of “Sir Beyville,” 
the gate-song of the neighbouring “Stowe” and of the loyal 
Granvilles. We have a tale of the Crusades in the local legend 
of “ Bien-aimé”; and, for a Norman story, “The Death-race,” 
in which it is told, in stirring numbers, how Fitz-Walter 
outwitted the Cornish knight and bore away his daughter over 
seas, alive in her shroud. Another very ballad-like piece is 
“Annot of Benallay”’ a version of the old story of a maiden 
in a trance carried to her grave, and left there by the mourners, 
but revisited by a greed-loving sexton, intent to get the ring 
from off her finger. In the prose legends which we have 
chanced upon, the sexton cuts the lady’s finger in his efforts to 
secure his prize, so quickening to life again her stilled pulses. We 
fancy, too, that the printer must have known the same version, 
and not that of Mr. Hawker, which does not allude to the 
knife. At any rate he makes a curious misprint, excusable and 
intelligible from our view of the legend. ‘The tenth verse is 
printed :— 
Joy! ’tis the miracle of gore, 
Of the city called Nain ; 
Lo! glad feet throng the sculptured floor, 
To hail their dead again. 


Clearly Mr. Hawker wrote “ yore,” and not “ gore,” which, 
however, is as good and passable as many various readings. 
Another very quaint and poetically-told legend—the “ Legend 

of the Ilive ”’—is too curious to be passed over unnoticed. It is 
new to us, as it will probably be to others. An old woman believes 
that by secretly abstracting a piece of the sacramental bread she 
may “tice” out the bees, which were mute and idle in her hives. 
For the marvel that ensued—the shrine that, at day-dawn, sur- 
mounted the bread, having been reared by the harmless race— 

They brought their walls from bud and flower, 

They built bright roof and beamy tower— 


we refer our readers to the volume before us. The moral of 
“this parable of sacred things” is quite worth finding out. 
Although the scenes and associations of his parish supply our 
author with the material for three parts of his legends and poems, 
he is entitled to the praise of entire absence of egotism. In only 
one poem, of brief dimensions, “the Tamar Spring,” does 
he furnish even a fragment on which to base a biography of 
himself. But the sweet, musing elegiacs in which he compares 
his own course—out of sequestered tranquillity into busy life and 
worldly action, and his longing, when far away from his source, to 
shrink back to it again—with the various locales of “this storied 
river of the West,” justify a comparison which is unobtrusively 
instructive :— 
Scenes fierce with men thy seaward current laves, 
Harsh multitudes will throng thy gentle brink ; 
Back with the grieving concourse of thy waves, 
Home to the waters of thy childhood shrink. 
Thou heedest not! thy dream is of the shore, 
Thy heart is quick with life; on! to the sea! 
How will the voice of thy far streams implore, 
Again amid these peaceful weeds to be! 


And yet this touching comparison suggests to us the same reflec- 
tion with which we prefaced our remarks—how little really has 
been done to embody in meet verse the ample legends of Cornwall. 
This very “ Tamar” has its mythic story of exceeding beauty— 
how ‘Tamara, the gnome’s daughter, was wooed by Tavy and 
Tawrage, sons of the giant, how her sire metamorphosed her into 
a stream, and her lovers, having at length compassed a like 
change, strove to wed their courses with hers, with unequal 
success. The “Tamar Spring” of Mr. Hawker has no hint of all 
this, which still contains the making of an Ovidian verse-story. 
And there are many like legends yet to be gathered into a poetic 
garland, if some one will but wreath them before they fade out of 
men’s memory, We al! know that there comes a time of life 
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when it goes hard with us to keep up our earlier court to the 
Muses, and when numbers flow less easily than when we “ lisped” 
them in youth. But perhaps it is not too late to hope that Mr. 
Hawker may yet address himself to another series of “ Ballads,” 
and renew the obligation which he has conferred upon his own 
county, as well as upon all lovers of ballad-song, in as spirited and 
agg a form as the volume for which we now have to thank 


THE AUSTRIAN NARRATIVE OF BENEDER’S CAMPAIGN.* 
(Second Notice.) 


J ie movement of Benedek behind the Elbe which took place on 
the 29th of June was not accomplished without some serious 
losses. To the 4th Corps, hitherto unengaged, was assigned the duty 
of covering the retreat, a brigade being sent to the left to free the 
now broken troops of Gablenz from their pursuers of the day before, 
and the rest disposed across the roads to the north of Josephstadt 
along which must advance the victorious column of Prussians which 
had carried Nachod and Skalitz in the successive actions of the 
two preceding days. The corps commander, Count Festetics, 
had orders not to make any prolonged resistance to the advance of 
the Prussians, if it took place in force; for Benedek intended 
his movement of retreat and concentration to be carried out 
without further actions. But it is not of course always possible 
to carry off a rearguard safely from a superior force, and especially 
when that force is flushed by repeated recent successes. The 
Crown Prince’s columns came on this day with a boldness and 
certainty which showed that his army was gaining that moral 
advantage over its enemy which tells more heavily in war 
than any other element; and the Prussians had occasion once 
more to thank the prescience which had armed them so much 
better than their adversaries. Festetics, unwilling, according to 
his own report, to demoralize his troops by an instant retreat, 
resolved to repulse the enemy’s first advance before drawing off. 
As his skirmishers were driven in rapidly on Schweinschiidel—a 
village which covered his rear—he alee an infantry battalion to 
—— them, and attack the pursuing body, a part of the Prussian 
6th Regiment; but, the latter receiving the charge coolly on open 
ground, it failed utterly before the withering fire of the needle-gun, 
and the Austrian rear-guard was forced to retreat, leaving nearly 
the whole of another battalion shut up in the village. Great part 
of these were taken, and Festetics lost 1,400 men before he carried 
his troops over the Elbe ; while on his lett the Prussian guard fol- 
lowed up their victory of the day before by attacking the brigade 
which he had detached to cover Gablenz, and drove it over the 
bridge at Kéniginhof so sharply as to cut off some hundreds more. 


These skirmishes in front of Benedek’s main army were thrown 
into insignificance by the battle of Gitschin, lost by his left wing 
that day. How much of the unfortunate stand made there by the 
Saxons and Clam Gallas was due to the faults of Benedek and his 
staff, we pointed out in a former article.t The Court-martial since 
held upon Clam Gallas has acquitted him of personal blame—a 
fact which seems to increase the weight of the charge against his 
chief, who at the moment sought, in his reports to Vienna, to throw 
the blame upon that general, and on the headquarter staff round 
his own person. It had been intended, in retreating to a defensive 
position behind the Elbe, that the two corps from Gitschin should 
come in and form the left, fronting eastward ; but when news came 
early on the 30th June that they were falling back on the main 
body “ disorganized and exhausted” from their defeat, a retreat 
on KGniggriitz was at once resolved on. This was ordered for the 
morning of the Ist, the trains being moved on at once; and the 
movement was announced by telegram to the Emperor that after- 
noon, and ascribed simply to the débdcle (so free is the adoption 
of foreign words in the Austrian military vocabulary) of the 1st 
Corps and the Saxons. At Kéniggriitz Benedek was met by encou- 
raging replies declaring that, in spite of his retreat, he still had his 
master’s full confidence; but his telegraphic answer was but to 
urge the Emperor, in the message quoted in our former article, to 
“make peace at any price,” and the same message was repeated 
through the Emperor's adjutant, Colonel Beck, with the charges 
against the staff officers previously accused by him of falling short 
of their duties, 

Benedek had much excuse for his alarm. His losses had been 
inordinately large, amounting to just 30,000 of his army hors de 
combat. Of these more than one-half were missed from the 
Ist and 10th sr and the greater part of the remainder 
from the 6th and 8th. The 4th and the Saxons had suffered much 
less, and the two remaining corps, the znd and 3rd, had not 
been engaged. But the morale of the whole was shaken by the 
dreadful effect of the Prussian arms, whilst the disproportionate 
losses, five times at least that of the enemy, had seriously increased 
the original disparity of numbers. The consternation which both 
chief and army felt, and the course which the former intended to 

ursue after falling back on Kéniggriitz, are fully revealed by a 
ong despatch telegraphed to Vienna from that fortress at midnight 
on the 1st, twelve hours after Colonel Beck had left for Vienna, 
and containing the following ae pr wag apparently intended to 
explain away the previous threat of “a catastrophe being una- 


* Esterreichs Kiimpfe in 1866, Band, 2ter Theil. Gerold: Vienna. 
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voidable,” and another showing no defensive battle to be thought 
of :— 

Of cight corps there are, after merely partial combats, only two intact, 
and these and the reserves are much fatigued. All need rest and supplies, 
the roth especially the means of cooking. Our great losses have arisen 
mainly from the murderous fire of the needle-gun, which has impressed all 
without exception who have been in action. All this, as well as the rout of 
the ist and Saxon corps, before communicated, has compelled our falling back 
here. On my way I found the numerous trains of the army not far enough 
to the rear; and if under such circumstances an energetic attack of the 
enemy had occurred, a catastrophe would have been unavoidable. Happily up 
to this hour he has not pressed us, J shall let the army rest here to-morrow, 
and send thetrainson. The day after I must continue to retreat on Pardubitz, 
as we still want both food and water. If I am not outflanked, can count still 
on the troops, and have the opportunity of an offensive stroke, I will make it ; 
otherwise | shall carry on the army as quickly as possible on to Olmiitz, 
and there wait your Majesty’s orders. 


Benedek telegraphed again at midday on the 2nd, to modify his 
first unfavourable reports ; but the incriminated officers mentioned 
in them were already removed by telegraphic orders, and his sub- 
sequent request to employ Henikstein and Krismanic still with 
the army in other functions than their late charges on the stall, 
was ee ag refused. These two generals were dismissed 
with himself to half-pay at the conclusion of the war, when Clam 
Gallas was publicly exculpated. 

On the evening of the 1st Benedek must have in some degree 
recovered his lost confidence, for his published orders declared that 
the next day should be further devoted to resting the army and 
forwarding on the trains. The retreat from the new position in 
front of Kéniggriitz was in fact to be delayed for twenty-four 
hours longer. Meanwhile the Prussians, though slow and cautious 
considering their late repeated successes, had not been idle. The 
Crown Prince, after first designing to turn Benedek’s former line 
behind the Elbe by detaching a corps round to the eastward of 
Josephstadt, had discovered the retreat of the Austrians from the 
river, and followed him across it. He had also got by his right 
into good communication with Prince Frederic Charles, now 
advanced beyond Gitschin, and within half a day’s march of 
Benedek. The King had now arrived with Von Moltke, and taken 

rsonal command, thereby ensuring that unity of operation which 
it had been his adviser’s design from the commencement to eflect 
when the mountains were once well passed by the armies. 

At noon on the 2nd Benedek summoned his whole staff of 
generals to his head-quarters for personal conference. All came, 
expecting to hear something of his plans, and were surprised to find 
that the meeting seemed to be merely for the purpose of exhort- 
ing them to restore discipline and confidence among their men, and 
to keep a good watch in front of their respective corps. At last 
the generalissimo inquired if water was found in sufficient abund- 
ance for all the camp, and, being assured on this head, declared 
that he should rest the ariny in its present position “fur some days 
further.” Baron Edelsheim, a comparatively young officer, whose 
personal conduct in previous wars had raised him to the charge of 
a light cavalry division, declared openly his belief that the enemy 
would attack that evening or on the morrow, but obtained no 
—_ from his chief, who only gave orders to extend the patrols 
well out, and dismissed his council. He had passed apparently 
from the extreme of despondency into a dangerous confidence, for, 
when once more alone, he telegraphed to the Emperor that “the 
rest and supply of the troops had had an excellent effect, and that 
he hoped no further retreat would be necessary.” Meanwhile the 
Engineers, by his orders, threw up some small works about Chlum 
and Nedelist, facing northward, to cover the right. All that 
afternoon, reports (many of which are quoted textually by the 
Austrian writer) told that the enemy was not far from the out- 

osts on the north and west sides of the position. Benedek at 
ast was forced to believe these, but attached more weight to 
those from the latter side as the more pressing; and at eleven 
r.M. he issued orders preparing his army for an attack in that 
direction, reserving two corps only of his eight to watch the 
north, one of which was in a certain case to be used to support 
the other six. 

Meanwhile Prince Frederic Charles, believing the enemy before 


him near Sadowa to be only three corps at the most, resolved to | 


attack at daylight, and communicated his intention to his cousin, 
with a view to the latter protecting his northern flank as he 
moved on from the west. Von Moltke, determining to make the 
action as decisive as possible, ordered the Crown Prince to co- 
operate with Frederic Charles's attack by advancing his whole 
army. And so the next morning the great battle was brought on— 
the greatest indeed, in point of size, of ull the actions of modern wars, 
for at least 450,000 men were brought upon the ground ; whereas 
at Leipsic—let slipshod historiaus who love large numbers say 
what they will—not over 400,000 at the outside were engaged. 
The course of the battle was of the simplest, and will be readily 
understood by those who observe Benedek’s dispositions of the night 
before. Prince Frederic Charles hotly engaged for some hours the 
six corps of Benedek which looked west. The seventh before 
midday was advanced to aid them on the right of his line, and a 
gap was thus left on the northern face of the position between 
them and the remaining corps, the 2nd. Into this gap abut 
noon poured the leading divisions of the Crown Prince’s army, the 
Prussian Guards, and the battle was won at a blow. 

Our readers will probably admit that the Austrian Govern- 
ment have proved their thesis, the incompetence of Benedek for 
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the following incident, which has been openly published in 
Bavaria, Austria’s ally of 1866, and never contradicted, and 
which furnishes an admirable moral for the student of the Aus- 
trian system, and of systems that closely follow it. Some time 
before the war broke out, a certain Austrian general who had 
served with distinction against Denmark made a voluntary report 
upon the needle-gun, in which he demonstrated its superiority 
to the muzzle-loader, and declared plainly, from his experi- 
ence of its powers, that the latter could not be depended on to 
face it in action. His only reply was an official rebuke from 
the Austrian War Chancery, informing him that “the Emperor 
himself commanded his own army, and needed no advice from his 
generals on subjects on which they had not expressly been called 
upon to report! ”’ Let Benedek then by all means bear his part of 
the blame of his failure, but let the shame be shared by the 
system under which Benedek served. 


NOTICE. 
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PICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
39 Street, Strand. "Pictures Cleaned, Lined, and if in the worst 
condition. Frames Cleaned or Kegili equal to New. Sales 


CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, rote 
LD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


Jy OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


Pocket Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 
ne 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. 6d.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 
& NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London, And local Artists'-Colourmen. 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and_ Steel Dies + Ao d as Gems. NOTE PAPER aud 

ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Hetiet, and liluminated in the highest Style of Art. 
CARD-PL engraved, and 100 Su rinted, for 4s. 6d. 


BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CA arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Greet or Address, in the latest 
STATIONERY of every Description, of the yery best quality. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH 


DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Illustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. 6d. 
PRIZE MEDAL—LUNDON AND PARIS. 


(CROQUET TENTS.—BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S NEW 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MARQUEES and TENS for CROQUET, 
CRICKET, ARCHERY, &c., forwarded post free on application. Temporary Rooms,on Hire, 
tor étes, Balls, Dinners, &¢.—Be particular to address Benjamin (only), 2 Duke 
Street. London bridge, S.E. No other Establishment. 


NOTICE.—The ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS are laid with 
ARROWSMITH’S SOLID PARQUET FLOORS, one Inch thick. 
“ The floor is beautifully parqueted with oak and other hard woods, and is op immense 


BEN EFICED CLERGYMAN, about to Travel with his 
Family on the Continent for Three Months, would be glad to take with him TWO 
PUPILS, desirous of keeping up their Classics, and at the same time acquirin ne Gas, 
knowledze ot French and German, &c.—Address (immediately), M. . 4 Bedford 
Streatham, near London, S.W. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, late Scholar of Corp. Ch. Coll. 


“*% Camb. (Classical Honours), Vicar of a Seaside Parish near Plymouth, wishes to receive 
2 few PUPILS to prepare fur the Public Schools, &e. Good House and ‘G: 
moderate.—Address, Rev. A. C., 35 Blandford Square, London. 


[NTERVAL be between SCHOOL and COLLEGE.—The Rev. 
JAMES RUMSEY, M.A., Pembroke College, late Vice-Principal St. Edmund's Hall, 
receives THREE PUPILS. for Oxford Matriculation. —Address, Pembroke College, Oxford. 


DITOR.— WANTED, a GENTLEMAN of Ability as 
EDITOR of an ENGLISH NEWSPAPER. He must be so qualified as, if necessa 
to assume the General Management of the Oftice.— Apply in the first instance, by letter, to W., 
care of Mr. G. Street, Indian Advertising Offices, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


W 7ANTED, for Literary Work, a GENTLEMAN of authenti- 


cated Classical Attainments. He should also possess a perfect knowledge of the 
French, German, and Italian Languages, and be able to write English with a practised pen.— 
Address, with full particulars, to X. Y. Z., Messrs. W. H. Smith’s, 186 Strand. 


M SS to COPY WANTED, by a LADY who Writes a 
Hand. Moderate terme. nexceptionable references.—Acdress, 
Spottiswoode & Co., Priuters and Law 30 P 


M.B., care of 
Street, S.W. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, Hornsey Rise, 


near Highgate, N. 
For Orphans from early Infancy until Eight years of age. 
Treasurveyr—F REDERICK BARLOW, Esq. 
Bankers—~LONDON and COUNTY BANK, E.C. 

‘This Charity is primarily intended for Orphans of Clerks, Shopmen, small Tradesmen, &c., 
Whose Incomncs were insufficient to vllow of their making future provision tor their Families. 

‘The plan is that of a separate Home tor each 25 Infants, 200 can now be received; 400 when 

uucs are provided to meet the expeuses. No Salaries are paid but to the Househohl. ‘The 
é varity has no funded property , depending wholly upon Voluntary Contributions, which will 


be thanktully rece! 
Oflley, 56 JOSEPH SOUL, Hon. Secretary. 


upon the boards of the the National Gallery ; and 
— comfurtable to wal. "—Daily News, May 1, 1869. 
80 New Bond Street, W. 


J EWEL ROBBERIES.—CHUBB’S JEWEL SAFES for 
Ladies’ Dressing Rooms give the Greatest Security from the my Burglars. All Sizes, 
} a me Fittings, trom £7 upwards.—CHUBB & SON, Makers to the Queen, 57 8t. Paul's 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL’S LADIES’ BOOTS, 
BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy Toes, Military Heels, 16s.6d. New 
Desizns in Enameled or Glove Kid fur Croguet or Promenade, 2ls. Elustic House Boots, soft 
Mcck Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A Single Pair Free to any Part of the Kingdem by Sample P Post, on sooetye of Paper Pattern 
of Sole, and P.0.0. for Price, with S post 


THOMAS D. MARSIIALL, 192 OXFORD STREET, w. 


| PATENT “NORWEGIAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


APPARATUS. 
PATENT “NORWEGIAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR, as used by I.R.H. the Prince of 
Waxes, combined in one Portable Box, varying in price from 1s, 6d. upwards, 


F{OONOMISES FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 
Prok USE in EVERY HOME. 


JOUR PRIZE MEDALS. 
THE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARA- 


TUS and egy REFRIGERATOR acts as an Tee Preserv er or Safe, and will k 
Food, Wines, &c., cold in a high temperature.—See * Times,” 30th and sist July, aud 
August, 1868. 

8. W. SILVER & CO., Fetratecs and Manufacturers, 2,3, and 4 Bishopsgate Within, and 
66 and 67 Cornhill, London, 
WORKS-CANAL CUT, LIMETIOUSE. 
To be had of all Ironmongers in Town and Country. 
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(THE AGRA BAN Limited. — Established in 1838, 
000,000. 


Heap Orricerk—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers—Messrs. GILYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancags in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Depositsreceived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 per om. perann., to 12 months Withdrawal. 
itto itt 6 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bilis purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn,and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transacted. 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
HE FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was held at Edinburgh, on 
Monday, the 19th of April, 1869. 


The following results were communicated to the Meeting: 
Amount proposed for Assurance during the Year 1868 (2,193 Proposals). .£1,385,562 19 6 


Amount of Assurances accepted during the Year 1868 (1,802 Policies)....£1,104,264 19 6 
Annual Premiums on New 536,104 12 6 
Claims by Death during the Year, exclusive of Bonus Additions ........ £315,070 156 
Annual Revenue at 15th November, 1868 £703,450 19 8 


Accumulated Fund, invested in Mortgages, Government Securities, 
Statement showing the Investment of the Funds: 
Mortgages and other Landed Securities_......... ereveceecosoones 
Government 
Loans on the Company's Policies within their surrender value 
Various Investments, including the Obligations of unie! 
Stocks and Debentures...... oe 
Bank Balances, Agents’ Bal 
Grace are current ... cceccccccceces 273,996 9 9 
Invested Abroad, in connection with Colonial B 84,459 1 5 
Lite Annuities and purech 35,694 16 10 
Miscellaneous Property..... oe 464 40 


Invested Funds + -£4,095,589 16 2 
Further information can be obtained by appli ication at the Offices of the Comp: any in London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, or at any of the Agencies which have been established in almost every 
Town of importance throughout the Kingdom, 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Gen. Sec. for Englan® 
London : 82 King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pail Mall East. 
Edinburgh : 3 George Street. 
Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.p.1720, by Chanter of Hive Senge and confirmed by Special 


Caer Orrice—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Baancn—29 PALL MALL. 


Fire, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 

Proposeo Anovsrion oy Fine Dory.—The Duty on all Insurances is now charged to the 
24th June only, and no further payment will be required if it be then abolished. 

No Charge is made for Fire Policy or Stamp. 

Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 

Divisions of lrotitevery Five Years. 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on the same Life. 

The Sorpeestom bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal partic ipetion in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the cooly of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly aCentury and a I 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


BkuISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in 1817. 
THE SEVENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS WILL BE DECLARED IN 1870. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Branca Orvice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £959,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income, 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at 3 as ubove, and of the Agents throughout the 


ugdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


Invested Funds 
Annual Income 200,000 


LOANS ARE GRANTED ON THE SECURITY OF LIFE INTERESTS OR 
REVERSIONS. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and Charing Cross, 
Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
The fullest Advantages of the proposed Remission of Duty secured to the Assured at once, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


©? MPENSATION in Case of INJURY, and a Fixed SUM 
in Case of DEATII, caused by poets nt of any Jit, mae be secured by a Policy of the 
aan AY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY. An Annual Payment of £3 to 
6 5s. Insures £1,000 at Death, and an nes auce at the rate of £6 per Week for Injury. 
Orrices—64 CORNHILL anv 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The MAY Number now ready. 
Tt contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments of the Day. 
» TRUSTEES, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C, 
(Established 1852.) Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


POILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with le of 1,000 Articles of 

BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER & SON, Up- 

holsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Street. 


PARQUE oT SOLIDAIRES (HOWARD'S PATENT, No.1 548) 
For Floors, Borders to Rooms, Wall and Ceiling Panels, &c. 
Being manufactured by Steam Machinery, this beautiful Work is far superior to Foreign- 
made, costs less than ‘'urkey Carpeting, and is guaranteed to stand perfectly. 


26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—See our New Coloured ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of these 
elezant and fashionable Suites, enamelled in imitation of the choicest Woods, so artistically 
us to be equal to them in effect and durability. and at half the price. 
Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN CRAW COUR & Co. Cabinet Manufacturers, 
73.and 75 b Brompton Road. Established 1810. 
also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, and Bedding 
(Carri. ge free), 500 ) Designs, with Prices and Estimates, May be had grat is. 


Vy A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S p MATTRESS 


SPRING 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


Ww. A. & 8S. 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
CAUTION—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


((AUTION. HENRY SMEE & COMPANY beg to 
give Notice that their 
SPECIAL DESIGNS OF PLAIN AND INLAID ASHWOOD BEDROOM 
FURNITURE 
are entered at Stationers’ Hall, and each $ ype is marked with their Name as above, and the 
Tress, 


20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS. 
Manufactory, Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square. 


p NER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICE 8.—The Newest and Best Patterns always 
very Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with and is suited for | furnishing 


choose fro 
A large of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, novelty with beauty. 
rices. 


‘irst-class quality—superior taste—low 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL,E.C. Established 1760. 


(ooKs “FOUR EGGS on the BREAKFAST TABLE in 
FIVE MINUTES. 


| APPIN Y & WEBB, Sole Makers of the EGG STEAMER, 


at 203., 25s., yand 30s. each, Electro- Plated on Nickel Silver. 


| ALL “ARTICLES EXCHANGED if NOT APPROVED OF. 


Observe the Address.— MAPPIN & WEBB. 
OXFORD STREET SIIOW ROOMS, Nos. 77 and 78, 
CITY WAREHOUSE, CORNHILL, Nos. 7) and 72. 

ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY. PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, 
to visit WII AM BURTON'S SHOW-KOOMS, They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOV ES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY as cannot be approac shed elsewhere, either for variety , novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 103.; Bronze Fenders, 3s. 9d. to £5 128. ; Steel Fenders, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
£2 18s. to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 34. the set to £4 10s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plat 


EA-URNS, of London Make only.—The Largest Assortment 
of London mate TEA-URNS in the World (including all the recent preeian, many 
of which are Registered) ison Sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, from 303. to £ 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA-TRAYS.—An assortment 


of TEA-TRAYS and WAITERS wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, 


| or novelty. 


New oval Papier Maché ses, per set of Three ......from 25s. to 10 Guineas. 
Ditto, Iron ditto ........ to 4 Guineas. 


Convex shape, ditto 78. 
Round and Gothic ters, and Bread Baskets, equally low. 
A Catal ds of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock sent post free. 


39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street4 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place ; and 
1 Newman Yard, London. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ABOLITION of FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
IMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 


Insurances can be effected both at Home or Abroad, at Moderate Rates of Premium, Ln} 
ENTIRELY FREE of DUTY after Midsummer next; meanwhile, the exact prop 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the best Remedy for Acidity of the St he, Gout, and Indigesti 
At 172 New Bond Street, London; and of all Chemists. 


(URE of BRONCHIAL DISORDERS by DR. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. E. Tuornton, Chemist, M.P.S., Lyme Regis : “ a> 
are excellent in Bronchial Disorders, and where there is great irritation.” Price 1s. 1}d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box.—Sold by all Druggists. 


Duty will be charged provisionally. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


QcorrisH UNION “INSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 
Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LONDON, 37 CORNHILL ; EDINBURGH ; AND DUBLIN, 
CAPITAL, FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Invested Funds at August 1, 1868 


Annual Revenue from all sources. 225,3 
Amount of Life Insurances in tore + 4,200,000 
bin ies of Prospectus, and all other inf ad on lication at 37 Corn- 


don, or of the Company's Agents. 
- By Order of the Directors, 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant-Secretary. 


| Polytechnic. Estab! 


QRIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Established Forty Years as 


the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
Sold universally in Pots, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


PAINL JESS and PRACTICAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Dentist, by Special dporintent, 312 Regent Street, exactly opposite the 
ished 1420.—The System of Painicss Dentistry originated by Mr. 
Ost LY, and now recognised by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as one of the 
improvements of the age, can nowhere be obtained in such perfect success as at his only 
Residence, 312 Regent Street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from pain—no operations— 
stumps and decayed teeth rendered us: ful—loose teeth and tender gums protected. Qualities: 
‘They never change colour or decay—in fit unerring—ease and comfort unsurpussed—dete ction 
impossible —the facial anatomy faithtully vot March 64 appearance restored —masti- 
cation and articulation guaranteed. The “Tim arch 6 says: “ iy seo is no deception; 
80 ood an imitation becomes the next best thing to the original.” Teeth from 5s.; Sets, 5 to 30 
Guiness. Consultations free.—Only Address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Royal 
ytechnic. 
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CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON. 
FAMIIL. ARDT (Vin Ordinaire) ..... 

DINNER CLARI Sound full Bordeaux 

DESSEN’ CL ARET Fine flavoury Bordeau 

Samples, and a Detailed of other Wines, forwarded on applic: } 

Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 

QTRON CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 23, Gd. 


per |).; fine Souchong for the Drawing-room, 3s. 6d. Samples free by ane 
E. LAZ) LAZEN NBY & SON, Tea Merchants, | 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. — 


E 1 LAZENBY & SON’S PIC KLES, SAUCES, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENLY & SON,Sole P the eclebrated Receipts, end 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name. are compelled to caution the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misleud the Public, 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are re seem y uc 19 that 
they can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Strect, 
Portman Square, London, 


“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. — The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested. to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, sicned Exizanr sAzENBY.” T aabelis protected by perpetual injunction 
inc hancery ot the oth July, 1858, and without it none can t nuine 

E£. LAZENBY & SON, of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietorsof 
the Receipt ior Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


7) LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 

® ADDRESS has been changed from 6 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, to 99 Wigmore 

Street, Cavendish Square; the Metropolitan Board of Works vest ban do irected that Edwards 
Street be united with Wi igmore Street, under ‘the title of Wigmore Stre 


(OGNAC BRANDIES, 45s. per Dozen; Fine Old, 
Very Choice, 7: 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Dicenis Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 
ALL sor P’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above , ALES 
w being supplied in the finest condition, in oa and in Casks, by FIND- 
LATER, ATER. KIE, & CU., 33 33 Wellington Street, Strand, V 


iESTION REMOVED.—MOR SON'S PEPSINE WINE, 
POWDER, LOZENGES, and GLOBULES are the successful and popular Remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes from 2s., with full Directions, by THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Svuthampton Row, "Russell Square, London, and by all Pharmaceutical 
Chemists. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the FAMED TONIC 
BITTERS (Waters’ Quinine Wine) for strengthening the System. Sold by Grocers, 
Oilmen, Confectioners, Xc., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


RAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD’S “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TALLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSII, LAMBETH, 8. 


BRAN TABLET, 64a. 
The Soap for White and Soft ands. 

Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS, 
_ Sold everywhere by “Chemists, Groce rs, and Perfumers. 


PRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
{SSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 
and beauty. 


VEN’S 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Ilair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff, 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derdr—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGut-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF 'THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATALBLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSII, Part. in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes: — 
“Teonsider Dr. De Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
create a thernpeutic agent of great value.” 

Dr. El KD SMITH, F.K.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work“ On 
Ginengtion.” amare —_ We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
So neh, h is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 


Sold pd in capsuled Impentar Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pinte, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
Chemis' 


Sore Consionres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &e. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MAY. Postage free, on application. 


Mepis SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS, 


See MU DIE'S | CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. Postage free, on Application. 


UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
4 NOTICE.—One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Present 
Seasons, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing- 
Toom ‘Tables, and for welding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are now on Sale 
at MUDI-’S SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. The CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE for May is now ready, and will be forw arded, postage free, on application, 
S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the ‘least possibie delay by all Subscribers to MU DIE’S M ANCHE: STER L Tht ARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxtord Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, veangoting tothe esupply required. "an the 
best New Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
*.* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 
BOOTIL’S, CILURTON’S, HODGSON'’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


DWARD BUMPUS’S BOUND 1 BOOKS. —BOOKS for the 


Library, \ Wedding and Birthday ‘Presents, School Prizes. oe. w en really good and hand- 
some Calf and M ly Low Prices, Catalogue free. 


The Saturday Review. 


| TAUCHNITZ’S EDITION of TISCHENDORF'S NEW 


TESTAMENT may be obtained in any Quantities of the London Agents, SAMPSON 
Low, SON, & ON, 188 Fieet Street. Cloth, 2s. 6d. and 2s.; sewed, ls. 6 

*,* All FO REIGN and AMERICAN WORKS supplied on Liberal ‘Terms. LOW'S 
MONTHLY BU LL ETIN of IMPORTATIONS sent post free to Customers, 


HE FIRST NUMBER of “THE TIMES. Facsimile of 
the Original as to Ty pe, Style, &c. Post free for 12 Stamps.—Only a limited number 
Published by W. Wazenrt, 19 Newcastle Street, Strand. 
This day, 2s. 6d., or with 10 Co! oured Maps, 3s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY ; containing the Physical 


and Political Geography of all the Countries pm the Globe, compiled from t 
recent Authorities, and systematically arranged for the use of Schools. By Dr. Jasxs Dovotas. 
lately Teacher of English, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


DR. DOUGLAS'S OTHER CLASS-BOOKS. 
‘AN INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 64. 
THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 1s, 6d. 
AN INITIATORY GRAMMAR. 6d. 
SELECTIONS for RECITATION, with Notes. 1s. 6d. 
THE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH READER. A New Series 


of English Reading Books: 
First Book. 2d. | 


| printed. 


Bock. Is. 6d. 
Book, Fifth Book. 
Thir Sixth Book. 


ye A eauah Copy ‘te any Work will be forwarded to Teachers (post free). on half of 
the Ketail Price being sent in Postage Stamps to Dr. Doveras, 6 Howard Place, Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh : Oriver & Boyp. London : Mansnar Lt & Co, & Co. 
A BOOK FOR ae ATEUR AND YOUNG GEOLOGISTS, 
his day is published, 5s. 


and CH: APTERS. By Davip Pacer, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 


F.G.S., Author of “ Text — of Physical Geography and Geology,” &c. 


Conrr NTS: 
Geology—Its Aims and Objects. Mapping of Superficial Accumulations. 
Practical Bearings of Geology. In the Field. 


Seottish Geolory—Its Proofs and Problems, 


The Nature of Geological Evidence. 
Sciences —Their Piacein Educa- 


Unitormity and Prozression, 

Present Aspects ot Ge ological Inquiry. 
Geology as a Branch of General £ducation. 
Geology and Modern Thougnt. 

liocks—Their Formation and Metamorphoses. 
By the Sea-shore 

Lochiands, and the Tale they tell. 

Springs in their Geological Aspects. 

Split or Fractured Boulders. 

Conglomerates and Breccias. 


Dee ‘Den—Its Place in Geology. 

Soils and Subsoils—Their Nature and Origin. 

Rainprints, Sun-Cracks, Ripple- Marks, Foot- 
prints, Tracks, and Burrows. 

Raised Beaches end Submarine Forests. 

Species-Making and Nomenclature. 

Scenery—Its Characteristics and Causes. 

A Forgotten Chapter. 

By the same Author, 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. A Series of Popular 
Sketches in Geology and Paleontology. Second Edition, containing seve: 
Chapters. 6s. 

“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page's many good books.”"— Geoloyical Magazine. 


Bracswoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


H ANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN: being plain 
Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in 
Flower-Gardens all the Year round. By Davio Puegeeets, late ¢ Archerfield and Dirleton 
Garcens, and now Gardener to His Grace the Duke t Dr 

Bracswoop & Sons, and 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


pu IE HANDY HORSE-BOOK; or, Practical Instructions in 
Driving, Riding, and the General Care and Senagument of Horses. By “ Macenra.” 
“Evidently the work of no unskilled hand.”—Zell's Life. “There is scarcely a single 
sentence which does not convey sound and valuable information.”— Sporting Gazette. “This 
is a book to be read and re-read by all who take an interest in the noble animal.”—Sporting 
Magazine. “ By all means buy the book; it will repay the outlay.”"—Land and Water. 
By the same Author, 


OUR ,DOMESTICATED DOGS: their Treatment in Reference 


ood, Diseases, Habits, Punish &c. 2s. 6d. 
Witrtiam Brackwooo & = Edinbuigh and London. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI'S WORKS, 
The only Authorised and Complete Edition, with Not~s and Steel Portraits, 3 vols. crown vo. 
cloth, 128.; half calf extra, 18s. 


ue CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. Revised and 


Edited, with Memoir and Life, by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disrarii, M.P. 
“ The notes supplied in these volumes by the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, ithe author's son, are 
replete with interest, and greatly value of this new edition.” — ver. 
Frepeaicx & Con Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELT, M.P, 


PISBAELTS NOVELS. Library Edition, 5 vols. thick fep, 
8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d.; postage, 2s. 6d. 
a Sa The Disraeli Edition. 5 vols. large crown Svo. cloth, 2is.; 


postage, 
DISRAELI’S NOVELS. The Shilling Edition. 10vols. fep. sewed, each vol. Is.; postage, 2d. 
Frevericx Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready.—Reference Books by A. CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 
(THE LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Crown 8vo. 650 pp. cloth, 6s.; age, 5d. 
* Fullness, accuracy, and convenient arrangement are the Pavilites to be desired in a work 
of this nature, and they are found here in ample measure.” —A 


OUR CONSTITUTION, Crown 8vo. 344 pp. ; cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 
A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY. Crown 


8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
Freverick Waane & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, 6d. 


CROQUET, the POCKET GUIDE to.—By “ Cavenpisn,” 
Author of * The Pocket Guide to Whist,” “ The Pocket Guide to Bézique,” &c. 
London : Taos. De La Rue & Co. Retail of all Booksellers ands Stationers. — 


Second Edition, Is. ; by post, 13 Stamps. 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 
to Sufferers from Paralysis, Rheumatism, Peussigio, and Loss of Nervous and Physica 
Power. By Lonn, Esq., M.R.C.S.E., ot 41 Sackville Street, Piceuliily, 
London, and 2 Old Steine, Brighton. This work will be found to contain plain indications for 
the cure of Diseases hitherto abandoned as hopeless; and being illustrated with Cases authenti« 
cated by the highest Medical authorities, as Sir Charles Locock, Sir William Fergusson, Sir 
Ranald Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Williams, &c., is a guarantee of 

experience and success in the treatment of * od diseases. 
Published by & Co., London. 


Just published, Is. 


CUMATE i in CONSUMPTION. By Dr. Cuarres Dryspatz, 


Oprit & Ives, 18 Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 


Just published, Second Edition, with yy containing ‘additional Facts and Cases ia 
the Nef vertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 


REVELATIONS of QU ACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecton. Reprinted from the Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Bartritar, 219 Regent Street. 
Ready in May, with 300 Engravings, 
()RTHOPRAXY. By Hearner Bice, Assoc, 


Anatomical Mechanician to the Queen and Prince of Wales, &c. &c. 


author's 


The Author regrets the delay which has unavoidably occurred in publishing the Second 
Edition of this Manual, but has earnestly striven, by carefui attention to its details, t» make 
it a work of exhaustive reference on the subject to which it WY 8, namely, the Mechanical 

t of Deformities, Debii and Deticiencies of Body. 


Eowarp anes 5 and 6 Holborn Bars, EA Cc. 


Joun Cuvacaus & Sons, New 
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In 8vo. price 15s. ; to Subscribers, 12s, 6d. ; by post Sd. extra, 
ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S SERMONS AND 
CHARGES. 


With Additions and Corrections from MSS. and with Historical and other Illus- 
trative Notes by WILLIAM WEsT, Incumbent of 8. Columba’s, Nairn. 


London ;: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 
R. HAROLD'S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. GascoreNe. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. "Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
ETRICAL TRANSLATIONS and LYRICS. By Rosrrr 
WILLIAM BUCKLEY, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
IVE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTERTOOD and 
TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT; an Autobiography. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 1s, 6d: cloth, 


N ANUAL of ENGLISH PROSODY : being an Introduction 
1 to the Study of Poetry. With Questions and Exercises. By Roperr 
Hee ana Brewer, B.A. First English Master in the High School, Liverpool 
ustitute. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. MURCHISON ON DISEASES OF THE LIVER, JAUNDICE, &c. 
In post 8vo. with 25 Woodcuts, price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


¢ YLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, 
. JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By CHARLES MURCHISON, 
me F.R.S. &c, Physician and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, Middlesex 
ospital. 
“ The work admirably sustains Dr. Mur- | 
chison’s reputation as a teacher of exact 
iagnosis, an earnest searcher after true 
pathology, and a practical physician. The | 


full and sufficiently complete, affording a 

most reliable guide alike to the student and 

the practitioner of medicine; those on jaun- 

dice are eminently i and 

remarks on “dropsy re- 
d of 


chapters on treatment contain most valuable 
directions. ""— Dublin Medical Journal. 
‘The observations on hepatic diseases are 


as ry clinieal observer.’ 
Ed Medical Journal. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


DR. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Part the Third, in 8vo. Larger Edition, for Students, with full References and the 
Hebrew Text, price 15s.; also an English or Abridged Edition for Gencral 
Readers, price 8s. 

EVITICUS, Part I. containing Chapters I. to X. with 
Treatises on Sacrifices and the Hebrew Priesthood, By M. M. Kauiscu, 
M.A. Phil. Doe, 


“Few of modern works have been the 
result of such learning and labour. The 
* Commentary and Notes’ are in themselves ment clearly defined, it must take a high 
a perfect mine of wealth. It is the Biome place in the literature of the Old Testament. 
and most exhaustive work on the As ks of the same excellence are rare in 
that has peceeery, ever been publishe 5 England, bey! are glad to welcome its appear- 
England.”—John col ance, since it is a proof that | Jearning and 

“The work is ry important contri- critical exist among us.” —A thenwum. 
bution to the study of yy Pentateuch, and 


Parts I. and II. of Dr. Kaiscn’s Commentary :— 
GENESIS, Students’ Edition, 18s. for General Readers, 12s. 
EXODUS, Students’ Edition, 15s. for General Readers, 12s, 

In preparation, LEVITICUS, Part II. (conclusion). 
London: ae GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


lished, 18.; post free, 1s. 1d. 
Lisi WILMERDING of MAISON ROUGE: a Startling 


“ The ¢ 


possesses permanent value. With its store 
of facts well arranged, and its line of argu- 


d,” Language,” 
London: Mactntosn, 24 Row. 


Will be ready about June 1, small folio, elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 
Tyo WERS from the UPPER ALPS. By Erisan Watton, 


F.G.S. With Descriptive Text b; ny Rev. T. G. Boxnry, B.D. Consisting of perfect Chro- 
molithographic Facsimiles in size and colour of 12 Water-Colour Drawings painted by Mr. 
Avron expressly for this Work. 
London: W. M. Tuompson, 48 Pall Mall, 8.W. 


In the press, price 3s. 
SECOND EDITION of FLOSCULI LITERARUM. 
Dedicated (by permission) to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Derny, K.G., &c. &c. 

“ Mr. Hardy does not claim too much credit in culling his translations from the best pocts in 
various languages ‘exact.’ It has given us real pleasure to look through his little collection 
of studies, and compare his renderings with the originals, which he has coneteerenn7 placed on 
the opposite pages. His reve is elegant, clear,and rhythmical....... Neither Homer, Virgil, 
nor Dante seem to be beyond him.” — Westminster Keview, 

London: Errincaam Witson, Royal Exchange. 


ow ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 36s. 


(THE WORKS of JOHN FORD. With Notes, Critical and 


Explanatory, by Wau. Grrronp. A New aes carefully revised, with Additions to the 
Text and to the Notes, by the Rev. ALvexanper Dy 


Large Paper Copies, 3 vols. demy 8vo. £3 13s. «., “tor which early application is desired. 
London: James Toorny, 177 Piccadilly. 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL’S POETICAL TALE, 
This day, fep. 8vo. Ss. 
GIBYL of CORNWALL. By the Author of “Ruins of 
Many Lands,” “ Pleasure,” &c. 
Cuapman 193 Piccadilly. 


Now ready, cloth, 4s. 


GOME ASPECTS of the REFORMATION: an Essay. 
J. G. Cazenove, M.A., Provost of ~ 


Will be published shortly, 


AMBROSIA AMORIS. Book I.—The Loves Earth calls 
Unholy. LACRIMZ, AMORIS, and other Poems. 
By Epowanp Beennan, Author of “ Bianca; Poems and Ballads.” 
Jonn Campen Horren, Piccadilly, London. 


LANS of the NEW LAW COURTS.—A few COPIES of 
THE ARCHITECT of February 13 are ON SALE, containing Plans of the Thames 
Embankment Site and the Carey Street Site; also . ay fine Coloured Illustration. Price 6d.; 
Stamped, 7d... Can _be ordered of any B and at the Temporary Office, 
4 Monument Yard, London, E.C, 


ue PICTURES at the ROYAL ACADEMY are Criticised 


by THE ARCHITECT, a Journal of Art. Stamped, 5d. Of Newsage 
Tempor ary Office, 4 M 4 Monument Yard, London, E.C. 


LARENDON LABOR ATORY, Oxford.—THE BUILDER 

of this Week contains a View and Plan of the New Laboratory, Oxford, with Pa 

on the Exhibitions— Future of Bric Iron and Steel—The Statue of the 
tor Hyde Park. 4d.; or by post, 5d.—1 York Street,Covent Garden, W.C. And all Newemen. 


By 


Wittram Ripveway, 169 ‘Piccadilly. 


M, An. Author of“ Handbook of 
relan 


M AGAZINE for 
No. DCXLIII. 2s. 6d. 
Cont 
Tlow Lisa Loved the ing, By George Eliot. 
A Year and a Day. 
Cornelius O'Dowd. Pace of Autobiogra- 
phy—Jail Deliveries—Breach of Prom’ 
to Marry—Inscrutable Two 
Dromios—Eloquence for every 
w. Rrackwouw’ & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Published Monthly, Is. 
(THE REGISTER, 


BLACKWOOD'S MAY “109, 


ENTS? 
Sir John Lawrence.—Part II. 
Convent Life. 
Self-Government in Ireland. 


The t Progress of the Revolution. 


By an Old 


and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY, 
No. V. (MAY 1869). 
Contents: 
A FREE LANCE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY: Sir Joun THawswooo. 
THE LATE SUPREME KING OF SIAM. By Sir Jonny Bownrne, F.R.S 
Memorns or Eminent Persons Recentey The Earl of Radnor; the Farl of Wicklow; 
Lord Leconfield ; Lord Admiral Sir C. C, Parker; Sir J. 5 Sir 
Cunard ; Admiral Gen. O'Malley; the Abbé Gaume ; Heinrich liters Rev. 
are: {.A., F.R.S.: Ven. Archdeacon Mant ; Dr. Pratt, of Cruden; Rev. Charles Bridges, 
v.G. B. Bubier ; J.Haddy James, Esq.; Dr. Collis ; L. Slight, Esq.; Adam Sim, 


Esq. * of Coulter J.R. Walbran, Esq., F.S.A.; M. L. Hector Berlioz; Mr. Charles Lucas; 
Baron Jomini; and many others, 
Recent Biographical Incidents; Births; Baptisms ; Marriages; Deaths, &c. 
Westminster : Nicnors & Sons, 25 Parliament Strect. 
This day is published, 1s., No. I. of the Sccond Series of 
‘THE ZOOLOGIST: a Monthly Journal of Natural Iistory, 
recording Facts and Anecdotes relating to Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, aud 
Conducted by Epwarp Newman, F.L.S., F.Z.5., &¢. 
*,* A Complete Monograph # British sh Reptiles is in course of Publication in 
Van Row. 
Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTrENtTs OF No, XXXII., MAY 8, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, The Indian Government and the Ameer. 
The Moral Resources of England. American Complaints and English Sym- 


Mr. Bright and the Ministry, pathizers. 
Disabled Bishops. Homburg in May. 
Danger of Vague Language about Irish | Paris Gossip. 
Evils. Female Orators in France. 
Maynooth. La Mode—Robes and Coiffures. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Root of the American Grievance. Lord Napier of Magdala and Mr. Rassam. 
Imprisonment for Debt, 


Audit and Auditors. 
A Local Army for India, Historical Development of the French 
Men of the Second Empire. Language. 
1X. The Speaking Minister. The Less Known Latin Poets. 
Earl Grey on Army Reform. “The Girl he Married.” 
The “ Kroomlees.” Large and Smail Farms. 
The Raskolniks of Russia. “ Our Enemy, Luxury.” 
France (from a Parisian). “ The Greek Sceptics.” 
The Parisian Stage. New Books. 
OccASIONAL NoTEs. PARLIAMENTARY REVIEW. Summary or News. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


This day is published, 8vo. with Portrait, 18s. 


MEMOIR 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


By Professor VEITCH, 
Of the University of Glasgow. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 


DOUBLES AND QUITS. 


By LAURENCE LOCKHART, 
Late Captain 92nd Highlanders. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ATLASES 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


“ The latest information presented to us in the most attractive form.” — Time: 
“ The ample illustrations of recent discovery and of the great groups oft dependencies on the 
British Crown render Dr. Johnston's the best of all Atlases for English =, nail Malt O 
azette. 
“ He has given us ina —- form geography posted to the latest discovery and the last 
revolution.” —Saturda; 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Names of Places contained in the Atlas. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


Ir 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
634 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Surmertanp 


Epwarps. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 
“ Rossini’s Life has been well written by Mr. Edwards. It will amuse everybody."—Tele- 
Fe ~ es work is - very fit memorial of Rossini. It is the fruit of great knowledge goa 


al aptitude.” —Sta “An eminently interesting, readable, and trustworthy book. 
ards wes ingtinetively looked to for a * Life of Rossini,’ and the result is a very satisfactory | 
—Su' 


CHEAP EDITION of NEW AMERICA. | 


By W. HepworvtH Dixon. Forming the New Volume of Hurst & BLACKETT’s 
STANDARD LIBRARY. With Portrait of the Author, bound, 5s. 


ENGLAND. By Marrsew 


BROWNE. 2 vols. with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 24s. 
ly book on a great subject. Chaucer has found in Mr. Browne his ona | 


lolichtfnl 


| 


HER MAJ ESTY’ TOWER. Hrrwortu 


Dixon. DEDICATED, BY EXPRESS — , TO THE QUEEN. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo. 15s. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzi 


SELINA EDEN, Author of “ A Lady's Glimpse of the War in Bohemia.” 1 vol. | 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. {May 14. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
TRUE LOVE. By Lavy Dr Beavcrerk, 


Author of “‘ A Summer and Winter in Norway.” 1 vol. 


MADAME SILVA’S SECRET. By Mrs. 
Eroanrt, Author of “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 
ADVENTURES of MRS. HARDCASTLE. | 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
“A yg interesting book, that can be read from title to Sole bd cordial sympathy 
and pleasure.” — Examiner. * A clever and naturally-written novel.’'—Sta 


PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. 


Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 
nobly planned, finely finished, and richly charged with poetry 


ERICK THORBURN. 3 vols. 


“We strongly re recommend this book. Itisa good, manly, well-written novel." "—Telegraph. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Aytrnony 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 32 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 21s. 


OLDBURY : 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.” 


A BRAVE LADY; commenced in the MAY 


Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, and will be continued Monthly, Is. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE “CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE.” 


SHAKSPEAREANA GENEALOGICA. By 


GEORGE RUSSELL FRENCH. 8vo. 15s. 
Part I.: Identification of the Dramatis Persone in the Historical Plays— 
Notes on in “Macbeth” and Hamlet”—Persons and Places 
Warwickshire alluded to. Part Il. : The Shakspeare and Arden 
Families, | a their Connexions, with Tables of Descent. 
The book is got ie in the same form as the incomparable * © aaniostige Shakespeare,’ and 


ool to be all who have that edition. It is not too much to say that the book as 
whole flvod of light upon a department of Shakespeare hitherto little investi- 


HABIT and INTELLIGENCE, in their Con- 


nection with the Laws of Matter and Force. A Series of Scientific Essays. 
By Josern J. 2 vols, 8vo. 16s. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES, 1852—1868. Second Edition, with New Preface, crown 8vo. 


price 8s. 6d. 
“ She never fails to leave with the reader a si of the character, 
the surroundings, aud the work of 


1 distinct 
the subject of her 


By Annie Keary, 
[This day. 


a Novel. 
Author of “ Janet’s Home,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE LILY of LUMLEY: 


a Novel. By 
Epira MILNER. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
* The novel is a good one, and decidedly worth the reading.” —Examiner. 


A BEGINNER’S DRAWING BOOK. By 


Pur H. DELAMorre, F.S.A., Professor of Drawing in King’s College and 
School, London. Crown Svo. with upwards of 50 Plates, stiff cove thie 6d. 
is day. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH: Five Sermons preached 


before the University of Cambridge. By W. SAUMAREZ SmiTH, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


THE SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By 


the Author of “‘ Mabel’s Progress.” 2 vols. post Svo. 21s. 


HOMER’S ILIAD. In English Rhymed 


NEW VOLUMES. 


‘THE LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS: 


Selections, with Life, and English Notes. By Nonru Prnper, M.A. 8vyo. lis. 


Verse. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 30s. 


LANCASHIRE: its Puritanism and Nonconformity. 


By Rogent D.D. 


MANCHESTER: TUBBS & BROOK, 11 MARKET STREET. 
LONDON: 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
GRETTIS SAGA: 
The Story of Grettir the Strong. 


Translated from the Icelandic by W. MORRIS, 
Author of “The Earthly Paradise,” and 


E. MAGNUSSON. 


F. 8. ELLIS, 33 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


MRS. BEECHER STOWE’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


OLD-TOWN FOLK, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., will be ready on the 15th instant. 


*,* As there is every reason to expect a very large circulation for this 
Novel, orders are requested at once from Libraries requiring an early 
gwpply. No previous work of Mrs, Stowe’s since “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
embraces such a variety of striking and homogeneous characters as “ Old- 
Town Folk.” The author has employed several years in writing it, and, to 
ase her own words, she has never been more profoundly interested in any 


literary work. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. Edited, with Life of 


Goethe, English Notes, &c. By Dr. BucnHEIm, Extra fep. 8vo. 3s, 


A TREATISE on COUNTERPOINT, 


CANON, and FUGUE. ae upon that of Cherubini. By the Rev. sir 
F, A. Gore OUSELEY. 4to, 


EXTRACTS from CICERO. Narrative and 


Descriptive. With English Notes. By HENRY WAtrorD, M.A. Part L— 
Anecdotes from Greek and Roman History. Extra fep. 8vo. 1s. ty 
ext week. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with English 


Notes, &c., by GUSTAVE Masson. Vol. II. —thadawe Andromaque and Cor- 
neille’s Le Menteur, Extra fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. [Next week. 


_ OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 


BALLADS AND TALES. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MARION & CO. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS, 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
Have lately received a considerable addition to their Series of INDIAN PHOTO- 
GRAPHS, bos by Bourne & SHEPHERD, each 8s. 
The PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the Pm manny | GALLERY, reproduced by 
. HAUFSTAEUGH, in five different sizes, As Scraps, 9 in. by 7 in., each 2s. ; or 6 in, 
by 5in., each 1s, 
COLLECTIONS of PHOTOGRAPHS—ENGLISH and FOREIGN—of all kinds, 
may be Inspected and Selected from, 
250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock, each 1s. 
Detailed Catalogues on application. 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY Be AUTHOR OF THE “LIFE OF GOLDSMITH,” 
LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT,” &c. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR : a Biography. 


1775—1864. By JOHN Forster. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and 
[Next week. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE: Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations. 
[On Monday. 


H.R.H. the DUC D’AUMALE’S MILITARY 


INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. Translated and Annotated (with the Author's 
consent) by Captain AsHE, K.D.G. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. C. E. NAPIER’S 


TREATISES on MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE, and on ROAD-MAKING 
and OUTPOST DUTY. By General Jarry. Crown 8vo. (On Monday. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS.—LIBRARY EDITION. 


LIFE of SCHILLER. Demy 8vo. with 


Portrait and Plates, 7s. 6d. [On May 15, 


PHILIPPE BURTY’S CHEFS-D’GUVRE 


of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. Cuarrens, F.S.A. Demy 8vo. 
with 200 Illustrations, 1és. 


SIMONIN’S UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, 


Miners and Mining. Translated and Edited by H. Bristow, F.R.S. Imperial 
8vo. beautifully Illustrated, 42s, 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. Jrpuson 


and E. P. Etmummsr, 9th Regiment. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s, 


COLONEL WALMSLEY’S RUINED CITIES 


of ZULU LAND. 2 vols. post 8vo, Illustrated, 18s. 


GEORGE ROOPER’S FLOOD, FIELD, and 


FOREST. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 8s. 


GHEEL: the City of the Simple. 


Author of “ Flemish Ro ” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. By the 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy 8vo. with 7 Plates, 14s, 


By the 


Price 2s., the MAY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS 
MR. THORNTON ON LABOUR. By J. S. Mi. 
MR. LECKY’S FIRST CHAPTER. By the Eprror. 
NOTES ON SHELLEY’S TEXT. By A, C. SWINBURNE, 
THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. By W. A. BELL. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF ETCHING. By P. G. HAmerron, 
LONGMAN’S LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD III. By E. A. Freeman. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. By Henry Crompton. 
CRITICAL NOTICES, 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


NEW NOVELS. 
HARRY EGERTON, the Younger Son of 


the Day. By G. L. Torrennam, Author of “Charlie Villars.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


“ Its good features are its brightness, lightness, manliness, and general ae a 
narrative in the present case is fluent, simple, and in some places even ‘graceful 
The| nee is sosenued with a certain care and consistency.’’—Pall Mall Gazette 
the boo! k is written generally in an easy, unconstrained style, that carries us through the 
three very smoothly.” —L.caminer, 


FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs.8. C. Hatt. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ This present book is in many respects her best: it has more depth, more earnest enthu- 
siasmm, and more of her own personality | than -— of her other novels. It is easy to see that it 
has be en written with all her heart.”’—A then 

‘The Fight of Faith’ is,in reality, the Tattle ‘of the Boyne, which is depicted with a vigour 
and spirit so uncommon, that we cannot willingly believe we have read the last t production of 
Mrs. Hall’s pen. She was never tresher in imagination, or brichteri in diction and detail, than 
in the various scenes here depicted—scenes that shift from green Normandy to Derry, Drog- 
heda, and the moist pastures of Ireland, which she always loved, and the people of which have 
foun ‘lin her an affectionate and sympathetic chronicler. 

“Those who are acquainted with Mrs. Hall's elegant style and graphic powers of 
description will eapeet and will find a rich treat “in this most clever specimen of her matured 
powers. Weekly Messenger. 

** We thank her for an admirably written work of fiction, full of interest, well sustained, and 
at almost to sensationalism ‘here is @ dramatic about many of the 


scenes, and the pathetic power of her writing is undeniable.”—Morning 5 star. 
STANLEY ; 


MARY 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


HESTOR’S HISTORY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
TRICOTRIN : a Story of a Waif and Stray. 


By Ovrpa. Second Edition. 


"_ Daily Telegraph. 


or, the Secret Ones, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


This day is published, No. XXII. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for MAY: 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 


an 
—p— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 
and Original Sources. By F. W. Gre, 


“Mr. Hawkins tells with considerable force the 
appearance in London...... the book is far from 


ROME and VENICE with other WANDER. 


INGS in ITALY in 1866-67, By GEorGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 1 vol. 8vo, 
A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. ¥. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabari to the Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F, Burton, F.R.G.8., &c. &e, 
2 vols. 8yo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. J. Ewrxe Ritcurr, 
Author of “ British Senators,” &c. same dition, 1 vol. ff "cnn this day, 
MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 

“Lost Sit Messingberd.” 1 vol 


ENGLISH By An AmeRIcAN. 8vo. 12s, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. By Anne 


Tuomas (Mrs, PENDER-CuDLIP), Author of “‘ Denis Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 


[Ready this day. 
STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kunestey, 


Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche 


Ellerslie’s Ending. By the Author of “ Guy thtngdeen: ” 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


THE GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3vols. [Ready this day. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. 3 vols. 
[Vow ready. 


IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 


Buiack, Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. 


THE FATAL ZERO: a Novel. By Percy 


FirzGERAtp, Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 2 vols. [Just ready. 
HOME from INDIA: a Novel. By Jonny Pomeroy, 2 vols. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, Author of 
“The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. By the Author of 


“*A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a New Novel. 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 


FOUND DEAD: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” (Vow ready. 


By 
[Second Edition this day. 


By T. W. Srerent, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, Author of “A Tangled Skein.” 


BREEZIE LANGTON : a Story of 52 to ’55. 


By Hawtey Smart. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
“ Camp life in all its features is faifhfully sketched, and with oteinen eet yeti“ 
orning te 


FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 2 vols. 


“ This, Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best. It is a decided success.”—A thenaum. 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. 


By the 
Author of “ Néddebo ” 3 vols. 


“ The Danish author of * Noddebo Tyseenese’ - aan, in our estimation, few equals among the 
hosts of modern English novelists.” —Spectat 


WISE as a SERPENT. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


[Just ready. 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Author of 
“ A Sister's Story.” [Shorily. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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May 8, 1869.] The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALBEMARLE SrreeEtT, May 1869. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. SADLER’S “PARISH SERMONS.” 


PLAIN SPEAKING on DEEP TRUTHS. THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLII. 


Sermons preached at St. Paul’s Church, Bedford. By the Rev. M. F. SADLER, CoNTESTS : 
M.A., Author of “ Church Doctrine—Bible Truth.” Fep. 8vo. 6s. 1 fe Aierataie. 6. Female Education. 
C y ” 2. Modern English Poets. 7. Travels in Greece, 
MR. HELPS’ NEW BIOGRAPHY. 3. Geological Climates and Origin of 8. Religions Wore in France. 
9. s of Modern Medicine. 
THE LIFE of PIZARRO; with some Account 4, ones Party Government. 10. Irish Church Bill 
of his Associates in the Conquest of woe. By ArTHUR HELPs, Author of , 6 Dante. 


“The Life of Columbus,” “ The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the In 


&c. Crown 8yo. 63, [Now ready. 
‘THE BRITISH MISSION to ABYSSINIA. 
COLSSUS With Notices of the Countries traversed from Massowah, throuzh the Soodan, 
TWO TREATISES on the HIERARCHIES Annesiey Bay, trom 
of DIONYSIUS. By Joun Corer, D.D., formerly Dean of St. Paul’s. Now Illustrations, 28s. 


first published, with a Translation, Introduction and Netes, by J. H. Lupron, 


DISESTABLISHED CHURCH in the 
REPUBLIC of the UNITED STATES of AMERICA. An Address delivered 


A LEGEND of DUNDRUM CASTLE within | at the Church Institute, Leeds, on February 4, pee By we F. Hook, D.D., 


the COUNTY of DUBLIN; being a Chronicle of the House of Bagod de la F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. 8vo. with a Preface, 


h. Done into English by Mrs. Faber. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
‘RIFLE VOLUNTEERS for FIELD SER- 
| 


THE COMPANION VOLUME TO AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


VICE—THEIR ARMS, EQUIPMENT, and ADMINISTRATION: a Letter 
AUNT JUDY’S MAY-DAY VOLUME for to Commanding Officers. By Major.-Gen. McMurpo, C.B., late Inspector- 
mone PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GATry. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, | General of Volunteers. 8vo. 1s. 
ges, 


Containing Contributions by H. C. Andersen, Mrs, Alexander Ewing, REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and the 


Author of “ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances,” the Author of “ The Heir of 


” ; ; | Earl of C , Author of “ Portugal and 
With the Bator, and Galllola.” by the Crown Svo. with a Map, 7s 6d. 
VI 
CATECHETICAL HINTS and HELPS: a CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS: Seven 
Sot for Parents and Teachers on giving Instruction to Young Children in | University Lectures. By Montracu Burrows, M.A., Chichele Professor of 
Catechism of the Church of England. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A., | Modern History at Oxford. Post 8vo. 6s, 6d. 
aon of Houghton, Hants. Pott 8vo. 2s. (Now ready. ConTENTS : 
. The Chief Architect of the English ; Conflict between the Imperial and 
THE PRISONER (DER GEFANGENE): National Principles; o, te Temporal 
med A. Korzenur. W: rammatical en: ern Politics. 
De of Pott Relations of Church and State histori- National Character of 
| cally Part | between the us and 
BLEEK’S INTRODUCTION to the OLD | 


TESTAMENT. Edited by AporF KAMPHAUSEN. Translated from the | 


Second Edition (Berlin, 1865) by G. H. VENABLES.  Hdited by the Rev. E. THE HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, includin 


Residentiony cf vols. Sve. 1s, Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, and ‘vith Notes on the 
Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greek. By am 
Q. HOR ATIL OPE RA. Illustrated from H. F. Tozer, Exeter Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and Iilustra- 


tions, 24s. 
Antique Gems. By C. W. Kine, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


Vir 
Auth f ‘En ed Gems,” &c. The T I 
Munno, Fellow of Trinity Gone, Cambrilge, THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: 


&c. 8vo. beautif 
ly 300 by Whittingham, at the Chiswick Press, with their and By Cartes M. CropE. Vol. I. 
NTENTS : 
Realm, and Erection of The Army in relatio 
THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their at the Resim, and Brction of | ‘The Army in relation to our Represen- 


Condition and Habits; with Researches into their Past Py Super- The Army before the Commonwealth. Exemption of ay ) Asmey eam the ordi- 
ions, Legends, Antiquitics, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brerr, Establishment of the Militia, | 


Process of 
Missionary in connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Army before and after the Revolution. Pn A and tae of Troops. 
partment. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- nS 
ding Religions Questions of the Dey. Crown Sv. | EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 1865-6: 


in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 8vo. with nume- | Bj)) of Rights and Act of Settlement. Barrack De 

rous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s, _ Payment of Army by Parliament. Increase in the Standing Army. 
| Mili iture, Reserve Forces. 
| Mutiny Act. 


se a Popular Description of the Natural History, Geography, Manners and 

and SCIENCE Series of Essays. | ayo ld. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 

By Fritz Mutter. From the German, with Additions by the Author. 
Translated by W. eine Post 8yo. with Illustrations, 63. 

THE. BOOK of PSALMS ; a New Translation, | pip OTTOMAN EMPIRE—A RESIDENCE 


Srewart PEROWNE, B.D. ., Vice- ‘Principal of Lampeter '; and Examining | in BULGARIA ; or, Notes on the Resources and Administration of Turkey— 


Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. Vol. Il. (completing the the Condition, Character, Manners, Customs, and Language of the Christian 
Work), 12s. and Mussulman Populations, &c. By 8. Sr. and C. A. Bropuy. 8vo. 
price 12s, 


| 


the Sundays and other Holy Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. w. 


Denton, A.M., Worcester College, Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholo- | By Knur Styvrrr, of Stockholm. Translated by CurisTeR P. Guseme, 
mew’s, Cripplegate. 3 vols. 8vo. 43s, ! Inspector of Railway. Plant to the Swedish Government. With a Preface by 
| Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of W. H. HARVEY, M.D., 
F.R.S., Author of of W. Britannica,” late Professor of 1 Botany in THE THREE IRISH CHURCHES: an 


Trinity College, Dublin. With Extracts from his Journal and 


By. | Historical Address. By A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Third 
0. with Portrait, 12s. Edition, 8vo. 1s. 
of WG close this book with the sense of having been the better for reading it. It is the record _ ° 

the beautiful life of a true and good man.” —Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


UPS and DOWNS of an OLD MAID’S LIFE: “NAPOLEON ‘ at FONTAINBLEAU and 


an Autobiography. By Jemma Comprox. Second Edition 08 Svo. 6s. By Major-General Sir Nem CAMPBELL, C.B., British Commissioner. With a 
“Far ‘ar better worth reading than forty-nine of every fifty novels.”—Specta i | Memoir of that Officer. By Rev. A. N. om MACLACHLAN, M.A. 8vo. with 
“Itis, in its unpretending simplicity, a uy health = §: and refreshing = of mental diet | Portrait, 15s, 


the of novels now in vogue.” — Vall 
“A real book, with more good stuff tn it than pte nb of modern novels.” | 
Nonconformist. 


HANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in 


SPAIN; including Madrid, the Castiles, bd Basque a, Leon, the 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, G d Murcia, Valencia, 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Rev. J. G. Woop, with nearly pa ge Aragon, Navarre, the Balearic Islands. Fourth Edition, revised, 
200 Illustrations, post 8vo. 5s. : 2 vols. post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 24s. : 


LONDON: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[ May. 8, 1869, 


MESSRS, RIVINGTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


‘THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. By Jonn 
Henry Buiunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. 8vo. 16s. 


“ The reader will gladly acknowledge the impartiality of treatment and liberality of tone 
which are conspicuous in every page. It is distinctly a learned book. The author is nota 
secondhand retailer of facts; he isa ki ious student, who derives his know- 
ledge from original sources. We have said that he does not command a brilliant style ; but 
he is by no means a dull writer—on the contrary, he is always readable, sometimes very 
interesting, and shows considerable skill in the grouping and arrangement of his on, 


‘THE DOCTRINE of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND, as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority of 
Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 and 1662, Edited 
by the Rev. Joun HENRY BLUNT, M.A. 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


Francis LyTe, M.A. New Edition, small 8vo. 5s. 


By 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


By S. Bartnc-Goutp, M.A., Author of “ Post-Mediwval Preachers,” &c. 
First and Second Series. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 6s. 


** These Essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers; the lovers 
ot legends proper, the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and Monbod- 
doan theories ; and if, in the chapters on Tell and Gellert, we are a little struck with the close 
following of Dasent'’s track, in his preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned that there are 
chapters—e.g., those on the Divining Kod, the Man in the Moon, and the Seven Sleepers— 
which present new matter, and deserve the praise of independent maues” = wR 

arterly Review. 

“The author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful and overbold in his conclusions; but he con- 
ducts us through marvellous ways—ways which he has studied well before he undertook to 
ays po ened in his descriptions or arguments, we seldom 


guide others ; and if we do not a 
differ from him without hesitation.” — 

* We have no space to linger longer about a book which, apart from its didactic pretensions, 
is an exceedingly amusing and interesting collection of old stories and legends of the middle 
ages.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

* That, on his first visit to the varied field of media#val mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould should 
have culled as samples of its richness the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed in it, is 
scarcely to be wondered at. But it shows how fertile is the soil when he is enabled to cull 
it so a asecond crop as that which he here presents to us. ‘The my the treated of in the 


present volume vary in interest—they are all curious and well worth reading.” went Gite. 
MISS LANGLEY’S WILL: aTale. 2 vols. 


post Svo, 21s, 


SOI-MEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. Small 


8vo. 3s, 6d. 


PERRANZABULOE, the LOST CHURCH 


FOUND ; or, the Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, Apos- 
tolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church Nine Hundred Years before 
the Reformation. By the Rev. C. T. Cottins TreLAwny, M.A., formerly 
Rector of Timsbury, Somerset, and late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of MADAME LOUISE de 


FRANCE, Daughter of Louis XV., known also as the Mother Térése de 8. 
Augustin. By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SKETCHES of the RITES and CUSTOMS 


of the GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H.C. Romanorr. With an Intro- 
ductory Notice by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ The twofuld object of the work is ‘to present the English with correct descriptions of the 
ceremonies of the Greco- Russian Church, and at the same time with pictures of domestic life 
in Russian homes, especially those of the clergy and the middie-class of nobles ;’ and, beyond 
question, the author's labour has been so far successful that, whilst her Church scenes may be 
commended as a series of most dramatic and  pictuncogue tableaux, her social sketches enable 
us to look at certain points beneath the surface of Russian life, and materially enlarge our 
knowledge of a country coucerning which we have still a very great deal to ten.” ae 

neum. 

“ This volume possesses a very great interest as a careful and genuine study of manners. It 
contains a number of tales which are used as vehicles for the conveyance of a great amount of 
curious information about the Russian Church, its rites and ceremonies, and, incidentally, as 
connected and illustrated by these, the life of its members, both priests and laymen. Alto- 
gether the book is one which, with a fair amount of literary merit, contains a quite unus 
amount of interesting matter."’"—Spectator. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


with English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for 
Passmen at the Universities. Abridged by Braptey H. M.A., 
Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


T. CICERONIS de OFFICIIS LIBRI 


TRES, with Introduction, Analysis, and Commentary. By the Rev. HuBERT 
Houpey, LL.D., Head-Master of Ipswich School; late Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged and 
improved, crown 7s, 6d, 


M 


SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAE. Edited by 


R. C. Jeep, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Part L—The ELECTRA. 3s, 6d. 
Part I—The AJAX. 3s. 6d. 


students, but of those whose student days are over, and who require the helps and props of 
learning and criticism to enable them to renew their old intellectual pleasures. ‘The* Bieetea’ 
is not inferior in usefulness and completeness.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. Edited by G. A. 


Srcox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
Thirteen Satires. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ This is a very original and enjoyable edition of one of our favourite classics.” — Spectator; 
“Of Mr. Simcox's ‘Juvenal’ we can ony speak in terms of the highest commendation, asa 
lapted to the wants of the schoolboy or of a co! 


pointed, epigrammatic hits of the satirist are everywhere well brought out, and the notes are 
they profess be, explanatory in the best sense of the term.” —London Review, 


THUCYDIDIS HISTORIA. Edited b 


CHARLES BicG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Ch 
Oxford, Second Classical Master of Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo. Vol. L, 
Books I. and II., with Introductions, 6s, 

“ While disclaiming absolute originality in his book, Mr. Bise has so thoroug! digestet 
the works of so in the same field, and is evidently on such 
intimacy with his author, as perforce to inspire confidence. A well-pondered and well-written 
introduction has formed a part of each link in the ‘Catena’ hitherto published, and Mr, Bigz, 


in general ge given = essay on of Thu- 
cy . W no one can read wi oul being with arning udgmeat 
brought to bear on the subject.”—Standard. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 


Edited by G. H. Hestop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. Bees. Crown 8vo. 


THE PHILIPPICS and the OLYNTHIACS. 4s. 6d. 
DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 


“ The annotations are scarcely less to be commended for the exclusion of superfluous matter 
than for the excellence of what is supplied. Well-known works are not quoted, but simply 
referred to, and information which ought to have been previously acquired is eae 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by 


W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer at Queen's College. Crown 8vo. 


Part I—The ACHARNIANS and the KNIGHTS. 4s. 
Part I.—The CLOUDS. 3s. Gd. 
Part I1].—The WASPS. 3s. 6d. 


“ There is a thoughtful and intelligent introduction xed to this edition of the ‘Clouds.’ 
It goes over the old grounds, of course, and deals with the question, ‘ Was Aristophanes honest 
in his attack on Socrates and his teaching?’ Mr. Green is of the number of those who think 
he was; but that, withal, he was somewhat narrow and bizoted ; * violently Conservative ora 
thorough Tory.’ He too hastily identified Socrates with what he held to be a dangerous class, 
the Sophists; and caricatured the man when he wanted to ridicule the class. Mr, Green 
betrays a secret inclination to palliate this misrepresentation of the greatest of Greek teachers, 
but he does not allow it to weigh so far with him as to relieve the satirist or comic poet of 
all blame, although he suggests excuses for it in his distinction between the earlier teaching 
and the later doctrines of Socrates.” —Contemporary Review. 


ISOCRATIS ORATIONES. Edited by Jouy 


EpwIn Sanpys, B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, and Lecturer 
at Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Part L—AD DEMONICUM et PANEGYRICUS. 4s. 6d. 


“ This is one of the most excellent works of that excellent series, the ‘Catena Classicorum,’ 
Isocrates has not received the attention to which the simplicity of his style and the purity 
of his Attic language entitle him as a means of education. Now that we have so adi! 
able an edition of two of his works best adapted fur such « purpose, there will no longer be 
any excuse for this neglect. For carefulness and thorouy!..uess of editing, it will bea com- 
parison with the best, whether English or foreign. Besides an ample supply of exhaustive 
notes of rare excellence, we find in it valuable remarks on the style of Isocrates and the state 
of the text, a table of various readings, a list of editions, and a special introduction to each 
pi ‘As in other editions of this series, short summaries of the argument are insertel in 
suitable places, and will be found of great service to the student. The commentary emb aces 
explanations of difficult passages, with instructive remarks on grammatical usages, an 
derivation and meanings of words illustrated by quotations and references. Occasionsli: the 
student's attention is called to the moral sentiment exp or implied in the text. Wit. all 

his abund o tati founded on a diligent study of the t and latest authorities 
there is no excess of matter and no waste of words. The elegance of the exterior is in 
with the intrinsic worth of the volume.""— Atheneum. 
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